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of Copper - Work, Filing. ; 


and Colour-makmg.._' 


— — 41 
Hier G treated of the operations caxried 
on within-doors, the writer now proceeds 
to his Suggeſtions on thoſe executed in the Copper 
houſe, and its appurtenances; or, as it is uſually 
termed, the work without-doors; in which, 
though not preciſely proper ſo to arrange it, he 
ſhall include Colourmaking, (1) from its affinity 
to Copper-work and Fielding ; but in treating of 
theſe departments, where he addreſſes himſelf to 
the Workmen generally employed in them, he is 
aware of haying to encounter prejudices of the 
worſt kind ; for, to ſpeak freely in this caſe, as 
H well 


_ — — 


() Colour- making in ſome reſpects may be con- 
ſidered as among the firſt proceſſes, or at leaſt previous 
to printing (as obſerved elſewhere) but, as there may 
be occaſion to introduce various conſiderations with 
it, that, by their length, would rather break in 
upon what is exhibited as a ſeries of mechanical 
proceſſes, it will be ſpoken of in a ſeparate ſection 
further on. 
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Of Copper Il ork, Fielding, &c. 


well as he has hitherto done, (2) the cy 
of coppermen, and head fieldmen, and he will 
add, colourmakers, may be deemed as little ac- 
quainted with the principles of their reſpective 
branches, or indeed of being able to confider them 
in any theoretical view, as laying a foundation for 
the practical part, as any other claſs, and perhaps 
leſs ſo, fince moſt of them originally were 
little better than attendants in the coppethouſe, 
or colourhouſe ; hence their conceptions golittle 
further than to a certain mode of operation, the 
only one they have ſeen ; and it naturally fur- 


ther follows, that good or bad, improveable or 
not, they rigidly adhere to'it ; or, to make uſe 


of a more common form of ſpeaking among ſuch 
perſons, they only proceed by weight and mea- 
ſure, (3) (ſimilar to many cutters not having an 

e 1 idea 


2 


(2) See the Introduction, where ſuch freedom is 
apologized for. It may however here be added, 
that had the work been of a more general or public 
concern, fuch REA would probably not have 
been noticed. 


_ (4) Weighing and meaſuring are in many caſes 
abſolutely neceſſary and convenient, but numberleſs 
circumſtances concur to render deviations from fixed 

| or 
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Of Copper-Work, FieMing,@c. 


idea beyond the mere drawing, or printers beyond 
the pitch-pins) and according as they proceed in 
this formal manner, they conclude their judg- 
ments unimpeachable; and their operations per- 


fe ; and every ſuperior knows when once he 


has to contend with his Copperman or Foreman 
of the Field, he ſeldom gets any advantage by 
mexe dint of argument; for where is there one 
who has been a long time in the buſineſs, but 


# 1 He chat 
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or impoſed rules oftentimes fully as neceſſary; and 


underſtanding beyond a merely mechanical or prae · 


Coppermen and Field Foremen, it is not from the 
agreeableneſs of it (and general poſitions will not 
hold good in every ſhape) but chiefly to induce ſu- 
periors not to be very much ſurprized, when they 
commit blunders ; but, on the contrary, to conſider 
that it would be wonderful, from the reaſons adduced 
if they did not; and thus on that account, induce 
ſuch ſuperiors to exert themſelves the more to attain 
that kind of knowledge reſulting from a cloſe inveſ- 
tigation of the principles of each department, in or- 


der to enable them (as ſo often recommended in this | 
work) to account for failures when they happen, 


and prevent their happening in future, 


this it is that requires, as in every other proceſs, an 


flcal one: As for ſpeaking ſo apparently lightly of 
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| tained by it, and which could not be accounted for, till 


Of Coppete Fark, Fielding, &c 


what will ſay in ſuch a caſe ? that he has feen 
enough to know as well as any one. 


As for copperwork, the principle of it is but 
ſimple, though the various circumſtances that 
occur in the practice render it really of conſe- 
quence ; the grand points depending on clean- 
lineſs, and the neceſſary degrees of heat, and if 
the obſervations on theſe objects be brought into 
ſome plan, and attended to in the operation by the 
copperman, he ſeldom is in very great danger of 
failing ; (5) nearly the ſame may be ſaid of the 

a ; Foreman 


(5) Taking it for granted, that the preceding 
proceſſes are perfect, the drugs and other articles 
proper, and making allowance for accidents that the 
utmoſt carefulneſs cannot prevent, or What is ſtill 
more impoſſible to guard againſt, the wanton or 
miſchievous diſpoſitions of too many; ſimilar to what 
is ſaid in a note at the end of the ſection on 
pitches.—See likewiſe the hints offered to the co- 
lour-maker about printing, &c. 


Speaking of accidents that cannot be guarded 
againſt, At a printing-ground in the country, it 
happened that for a long time moſt of the pieces 
that came off the parks were more or leſs ſtained of 
a yellowiſh caſt, and conſiderable was the loſs ſuſ- 


at 
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Of Copper-werk, Fielding, e 


Foreman of a Field, his inſtruments are, ſun- 
ſhine, air, and water, and an attention to their 


effects on what is entruſted to his = is to de- 
termine his proceedings. 


It is not doubted but it may hurt many Cop- 
permen and Foremen, that affect much conſe- 
quence, to obſerve, that in ſome principal grounds 
common men only are employed at the coppers, 
and even in the colour houſe ; the Superior him- 
ſelf or a Superintendant giving the neceſſary or- 
ders, and attending to the beginning and cloſing 
of each proceſs; (6) not but that it is perhaps 

neceſſary 


— ̃ 2 


length it was diſcovered that a Rabbit - warren being 


near the place, the rabbits in the night, in running 
over the parks, ſtained the pieces with their urine, 


or, perhaps mare properly ſpeaking, the alkaline _ 


quality of the urine diſturbed the printed colours. 


(6) The advantage ariſing from an attention of 


this kind by the Principal, is in reſpect to well- 
cleanſing the work, and the proper degrees of heat. 
To the credit of perhaps the firſtPrinter in the vicinity 
of London, this is obſerved by him, and the end is 
accordingly anſwered ; for though the ſtile of work 
(to this time 1789) in reſpect to the drawing, &c."18 
| | not 
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Of. Copper-work, Fielding, Sc. 


neceſſary to have a principal perſon, where the 


| buſineſs is on a ſcale ſufficiently large, in each 
| of theſe departments, as well as in every other to 
; receive orders, and diſpenſe the ſubordinate di- 
| reCtions : (8) this, however, cannot always be 
| doae, 
5 | 5 ; TAK | 


* 


not of the firſt rate, yet the brightneſs of the colours, 
and clearneſs of the ground; in ſhort, the exegution 
of it altogether, in reſpect to printing and colour, 
gives it a claim to much commendation. 


— 


re 


(8) Principals do not always fee it, but it rarely 
is the caſe where there is a chief copperman and 
| foreman of the field, that they agree ; for one will 
| interfere with the other's department ; and when any 
| all accident happens in the out door work, that 
| cannot be eaſily accounted for, "each is ready 
generally to lay the blame on the other ; though 
1 perhaps neither of them is in fault. Of 
| which the following circumſtance may be a 
| proof, as well likewiſe, as of that deficiency of 


knowledge ſo often complained of among workmen, 
| from looking no farther than to their own immediate 
. operations, ' 

\ The paleredof a number of pieces being flown, 
| when they were taken up, though the deep red was 
| | as it ſhould be; an inquiry into the cauſe of it fol- 
| | | | lowed 
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done, perſons proper for the occaſion not being 
always to be procured ; neither is every Principal 
competent to diſtinguiſh thoſe that are ſo 3 but 
if he himſelf has a knowledge of the principles 
of the different departments, there is not much 
occaſion for leaving the whole of the proceſſes 

to others, provided he is not of that claſs who 
ſhrink from trouble, or expect to proceed with- 
out any cauſe for anxiety. (7) 

| Adverting. 


les 


lowed of courſe : The copperman laid it to the fore- 
man of the field, and he laid it to the copperman ; 
both of them veterans in the buſineſs ; but it was 
plain neither of them could account for it, not being j 
able to look beyond their reſpective ſituations ; for 
the cauſe reſted in the pale red being fightned with 
paſte, an Wowance of adequate {trength; not being | 
given of the non-colouring drug, and the printer 

from a certain circumſtance hitting the ground but 1 
lightly, little colour was thereforg imbibed by the | 
cloth, and conſequently it ſoon flew off. . See colour- | 

5 making. 


(7) The writer here, according to the latitude he 
has allowed himſelf, of ſtepping out of the track 5 


Ny make remarks, cannot help obſerving, and wiſhes 
as the obſervation may have weight where it is directed, | 
1 waich 1s, to thoſe who not bred to callico printing 5 | 
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Of Copper-work, Fielding, Ec. 


Ad verting now immediately to the different pro- 


ceſſes conſidered in this ſection, it is again obſer- 


ved, how difficult it ſeems to be to ſpeak of this 

work, or arrange the different articles in it, very 

methodically in regard to the proceſles ſucceeding 
each 


— 


or to any of the branches, precipitate themſelves into 


- It, on a preſumption that their own natural ſagacity 


or general knowledge of buſineſs, will enable them 
ſoon to conduct it with eaſe and ad vantage: but, ſo 
complex is the buſineſs of callico printing, in com- 
prizing ſa many branches that may be called diſtinct 
profeſſions, and thoſe branches running into other di- 
viſions ; that few who have been all their lives in it 
are equal to the management of it; to ſay nothing of the 
tediouſneſs of ſome of the proceſſes; the uncertainty that 


- attends the ſucceſſive ſtages; the remoteneſs of time 


from the firſt operation to the laſt; the caprice of 
individuals or of faſhion z heavy expences, and other 
numberleſs inconveniences uwing to its peculiar 
complicatory eſtabliſhment : hence, it may be ſaid 
with confidence, that not one in ten who has thus 


- precipitately, or even deliberately, entered into it, 


without the neceſſary preparatory knowledge, but 
has ſoon found ſufficient reaſon to repent his o 
. doing. ; | 
The obſcryation may be even carried to the ſitu« 
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Of Copper-work, Fielding, Se. 


each other; for in one reſpect, the firſt article 
treated of ſhould be mentionef} as preparatory to 
printing, but ſubſequent to it in another, ſo that 
the con ſideration of colour making, maddering, &c 
coming in between, muſt break any arrangement 
whatever, and from this con ſideration, it was at firſt 
intended to ſpeak of bleaching as a diſtinct ſect- 
ion, but being in callico printing ſo connected 
with the colouring part, and not ſo well under- 
ſtood as by the term preparation, it muſt be in- 
troduced as well as the circumſtance adduced 
will 


— — 


ation of thoſe who with a knowledge of the buſineſs 
enter into it, without being able to form ſuch 
connections as. ſhall uphold it, and hence, as a word 
of advice, if it may be permitted to be given, let 
every one enſure ſuch connections before he enters 
in it, as it is not always found (as hinted before in 
a note in the ſection of pattern drawing) that good 
drawings and work anſwerable to them will alone be 
ſufficient, even if a large capital is not wanting, This 
idea could be purſued further, were it neceſſary, as it 
takes in the conſideraion of acquaintanceſhip, inter - 
eſtedneſs, dependancy, &c. which in every ſtage of 
life tend to form thoſe connections that mere merit 
will not always command. 
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will permit; and that ſeems to be, and which 
will accordingly be adopted, by introducing the 
principal operations with theoretical ſuggeſtions,& 
ſabjoining others, as notes, that are more diſtant, 
It is however apprehended that what is advanced 
will in general appear more like a deſcription of 
the proceſſes, than as an analyſis of them, or as 
reducing them into a ſeries of rules, like what 
has been done in the diſplay of the preceding 
articles, but here the circumſtance is different, as 
a number of common labourers are employed in 
each diviſion, taking the work cofitinually out 
N of each others hands, ſo that in fact there are 
| as many diſtinct operations as there are opera- 
tors, therefore a regular cfiain of rules can- 
not be laid down for each to obſerve; and if it were 
poſſible to arrange it as the writer wiſhes, or to 
bring the ſyſtemin all its parts into one point of 
view, it could only come under the cognizance 
of the priacipal, or whomſoever he appoints ; and 
principals (as often ſaid) are not thoſe to whom 
this work is only addrefled. * 


It may be proper to intimate, that in the Di- 
rections, &c. reſpeCting the operative parts, thoſe 
points were chiefly attended to in which different 
practitioners nearly agreed ; for, as two or three 
times obſeryed, what renders the difficulty great 
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Of Copper-work, Fielding, &c. 


in treating ſubjects of this nature, is, that the 
diſcuſhon appears no farther reaſonable or proper 
to any one perſon, than as it is reconcileable to 
his own ideas of practice; and there are ſeldom two 
who agree in the ſame mode; hence, it is endea- 
voured, rather than dwell upon certain little 
practical circumſtances, to give ſome general 
theoretical hints, as tending to convey what is 
ſo very much wanted among the majority of 
thoſe to whom this work is addrefled, that is, 
ſome idea of the principles on which their ope- 
rations depend, as ſuch a knowledge, if it can be 
conveyed, every one muſt grant will more lead an 
operator towards ſome perfection in his profeſſion, 
than merely exhibiting a heap of practical di- 
rections, or diſplaying a number of preciſe rules, 
as all the experience attained from long practice 
will never form the adept, without a theoretical 
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Note, In the following ſuggeſtions, phraſes and 
words not in common uſe, will be as much avoided 
as poſſible, and more familiar ones ſubſtituted : 
ſuch as oily for oleaginous—thick or clammy 
for glutinous or mucilaginous, various for 

heterogeneous, c. A Gloſſary tuill ge however 
annexed, explaining thoſe words that could not 

* With propriety be altered. 


/ Bleaching. 


Or, as it is uſually termed Preparation. (10) 
Sf nay: 48 ouf Bleaching in a general manner 
as practiſed among profeſſed Bleachers, does 
not in every reſpect come under the conſideration _ 
of Callico Printers, it may not be improper 

to 


5 


8 1 — 
_ 


(10) Meaning among printers that theſe proceſſes 
are neceſſary for preparing the cloth to be printed ; 
hence in printing-grounds the terms bleaching or 
whitening is confined to laying goods on the 
graſs, and more particularly after printing. It is 
hardly needful to ſay that bleaching, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, means whitening, by whatever method it is per- 
formed, therefore perhaps ſomewhat foreiblyſapplied 
here, as it is not always that cloth ſent down wants 
whitening. 
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Of BLEACHING. 


to ſay two or three words concerning it ; two 
or three occalional. references to it will therefore 
be given, ſubjoined as notes, rather than by. in- 
troducing them in the body of this work ;(11) - „ 


as Þ 


(11) Wool, filk, flax, and cotton, poſſeſſing natu- I | 
rally an unctuous quality, it of courſe follows that % | 
they muſt undergo certain proceſſes, in order to di- 1 
veſt them of that quality, or it will prevent their 
imbibing any colour (cotton, however, has this quality 
but in a very ſmall degree) and this proceſs is termed 
Bleaching, in general ; but as particularly applied, 
it is called ſcouring of wool, ungumming of ſilk, 
whitening of thread, &c. and for this purpoſe it is 
tound neceſſary to uſe occaſionally acids or alkalies, At 
Alkalies act moſt powerfully, becauſe the ſubſtance J 
to be removed is of an oily nature; and they are : | 
uſed either in a pure ſtate, or elſe as a ſoap. Acids 
are afterwards uſed, for the purpoſe likewiſe of whi- Why | | 
tening, and to clear the cloth or other body of hat " i 
alkalies do not remove. For cleanſing wool, ſtale | 
urine is made uſe of, which being alkaline, and | * 

combining itſelf with the oily quality of it, forms a | 
ſoap, and produces the deſired effect. Silk, naturally { 
of a yellow colour, is boiled in ſoap and water, ra- 
ther than ſubjected to fixed alkali, becauſe of its | 
being an animal ſubſtance, and hence more liable to | [_ 
be corroded ; it is likewiſe in general farther whi- 3 
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Of BLEACHING. 


as what Callico Printers perform in this way is 
chiefly Aſhing and Souring, and in a manner 
rather peculiar to themſelves, as eſtabliſhed by 
a | | cuſtom, 


| tened by ſulphur. The whitening of flax, linen, &c. 
| is however performed with fixed alkali, as the 
| | noxious ſubſtance is more difficult to be removed 
| than from wool, or filk. Lime is uſed by many 
bleachers, though exploded by others, particularly 
in Ireland, from its cauſtic power, when uſed 
alone. | 


Sour milk. whey, or an infuſion of bran, or rye- 
flour, and other acids, ſuch as verjuice, lemon juice, 
&c. were formerly only in uſe, but oil of vitriol, 
marine acid, and other more modern improvements, 
have now the preference, 


o 


The antients cleanſed their wool with a plant 
called by Pliny, radicula, and by Linnzus, gyp- 
ſophila Struthion, the ſame which is called in the 
ſhops ſoap wort, uſed likewiſe for fulling, and taking 
out various ſpots ; it is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of | 
Spain 


Of BLEACHING. 


cuſtom, and, as may be ſaid of every profeſſion, 
adhered to more through its being fo eſtabliſhed, 
than from the circumſtance of examining its pro- 
priety, according to natural principles, and educ- 
tions drawn from them; the arrangement of the 
proceſſes, as practiſed among them, will therefore 


be attempted to be diſplayed, as they precede each 


other; that is, where the articles intended to be 
printed are deemed needful to go through them; 


in ſome caſes (as may be repeated) they undergo 


but a partial bleaching; in others, particularly 
where goods are ſent down brown, or ſtained, 
they undergo as much as Callico Printers can 
give them ; but, in any caſe, they at all times 
undergo more or leſs, 


REMARKS 


„ 


Spain, inftead of ſoap ; the pellitory and marine 
convolulus, may be uſed in the ſame manner. 


A plant likewiſe was in uſe for whitening of linen, 


called the peplos, or white ſpurge, which grows in 
France ; this and other plants of the ſame kind, 
abound with a cauſtic milky juice, that might an- 
ſwer inſtead of alkalies.— See more reſpeCting the 
antients in the ſection of Colour-making. 
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Of BLEACHING. 
1 | 

REMARKS, &c. (12) Is 

In the firſt inſtance, the pieces ſhould be pro- 


*perly ſorted by the Loftſman, that thoſe of nearly 


the ſame quality may be together; the 


n let them 
e be 


11 — „ CCC. 


(12) It is ſaid in a Treatiſe on Bleaching, that 
in the profeſſed practice of bleaching goods 
as they come from the loom, rye- meal, bran, or 
ley and water, is uſed in this proceſs of - ſteeping or 


ſoaking, and thrown in warm to quicken the fer- 


mentation, which after a ſhort time will commence ;. 
and which will continue longer or ſhorter, accord- 


ing to the foulneſs of the goods, the ſtate of the wea- 


ther, &c. when it is abated, or no more ſeems likely 
to he produced, they are taken out and waſhed, or 


the ſcum which ariſes in the operation, would ſub- 


* 


= 
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fide and damage them; the operation here, as well 
as in other fermentations, ſeems to be, that a degree 
of heat being raiſed, air bubbles are naturally cre- 
ated, cauſing. that ſwelling of the liquid which re- 

uĩres ſuch force to keep the cloth down. It is added, 
lick the apparent effect of the fermentation on the 
cloth is, that the air-bubbles in riſing, carry up with 
them ſome of the light oily. particles, which remain- 
ing at the ſurface, produce a froth or ſcum, and 
which would, after the fermentation ceaſed, ſoon 
ſubſide and do much injury ; the ſalts however be- 
ing thus freed from their adheſion ta. the abſorbent 
earths, within the body of the cloth, are waſhed off 
by rhe internal motion, and the cloth conſequently 
becomes purer and whiter. This however is not the 
preſent practice in Ireland, or in Lancaſhire, as they 
are generally aſhed there as they comefrom the looms: 
Cotton having (as before ſaid) the leaſt of an oily 


quality, and being naturally white, is aſhed chiefly 


* 


Of BLEACHING.\ 
be ſoaked all night, or longer, according to their 


foulneſs, in a receptacle entirely free from 
whatever might ſtain them, and ſo contrived, 
that a freſh ſupply of water may be admitted 
when neceſſary, and the foul drawn off, in order 
that any looſe ſtain or dirt that may have been 
contracted, be removed. 


The receptacle need not here be deſcribed, as 
every fieldman is acquainted with it; neither 
need it be ſaid that the cloth ſhould be ſecurely 
preſſed down; but it may be intimated, that the 
cover of wood laid over the cloth, ſhould not be 
plain boards but cloſely perforated z and that it 
be rather ſecured by poſts placed betwixt it and 
the Joiſts, than by weights laid on ity and thoſe 
weights very probably iron ones. 
for the purpoſe of freeing it from what is added to 
it, to prepare it for weaving. 

Neither in the inſtance of ſoaking, is it quite pro- 
per, for though in — Pr down, ſomething 
like fermentation might incited, the foulneſs re- 
moved by that motion from ſome parts ot the cloth, 
might ſtain others, before they aſcended to the ſur- 
face, and mere warm water would have no effect 
in removing, oil, &c. It may be obſerved en of 
fermentation) the principle received of it, is, that 
the expanſive force of air, rareſied by the action of 
fire, or the mutual action of air and fire, is the uni- 
verſal cauſe, And to produce a fermentation it is 
needful that the ferment have ſomething acid and 
ſpirituous, and that it be in a ſpacious place, 


Of Afhing." 


| Of this operation it may be ſaid, and in which” 


— conſiſts the Theory of Bleaching, that the 
articles uſed in it remove ſome ſubſtance from 
the cloth, which is the cauſe of the brown colour ; 
and of courſe, by its removal, the cloth is ren- * 
dered whiter and lighter, though how this 
is per formed is but mere conjecture 3 whether by 
diſlodging the oily particles in the internal ſub- 
ſtance of the cloth, ſeparating the thick or mu- 


cilaginous ones, or otherwiſe altering its texture: 


—— that the oil is removed, is ſuppoſed to be the 
cafe from the property of alkalies, operating as 
diluents in oil; experiments having been made 
for that purpoſe, by examining the liquid in 
which aſhing has been performed ; the reſult of 


which 
_ +2" i % 4 * 
—— — — _ — — — — * 


(13) This operation among profeſſed bleachers, 
is called bucking or boiling, and by them the cloth 
is laid down afterwards and watered ; but with Cal- 

lico Printers it need not be ſaid, 9 are only laid 
looſely on che graſs. 


Oo 4SHING. 


5 


which was, that, Ty evaporation, an oily dark * 


coloured ſubſtance was left, of an inflammable 
nature; and, on further experiments, it appears 
to be compounded of a viſcid oil, and the earthy 
particles of the flax. 


It is thought by ſome, that n with lime 
may be rendered advantageous; lime having more 
power in whitening than vitriol has, but (as juſt 
ſaid) at the ſame time it is more dangerous if uſed 
alone; but with about one part mixed with four 

pf aſh, its cauſtic quality may not be ſo eſſective. 


cles manufactured in India, and brought over un- 
bleached, cannot be made white hete. Another 
circumſtance is, that May Dew quickly whitens 

» ® cloth, and of this it has been obſeryed, that im- 
menſe numbers of inſects are formed in the ſub- 
ſtance left after evaporation, and theſe undergo 
very rapid changes; but how far, or in what 
manner ſuch circumſtances affect the eloth, re- 
mains to be determined, 


REMARKS 


It is a remarkable circumſtance that ſome arti- 
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REMARKS, Kc. 
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There is no need for this operation when goods 
are ſufficiently clear and white, and aſhing pieces 
*that are ſo, can only be of ſervice to take out 

greaſe or any thing ſimilar to it; but when they 
are uniformly brown, or brown threads are here 
and there viſible, they certainly ſhould andergo 

- *the proceſs ; therefore, in this caſe, give them a 
few ends in the aſh liquor, and attend the opera- 

tion with great care, that it be effectually per- 

formed; for if it be not, it cannot be done by 
_ Touring, much. leſs by winching or planking ; and 
if they are ſuffered. to goto the madder copper 
without haying undergone this-proceſs ſufficient- 
ly, or if any greaſy or oily quality remain in 
them, (ig) or if there be any part brown, the 
maddering cannot have its due effect; for, as that 
- brownnefs is a particular ſubſtance in the cloth, 
that from its nature muſt prevent the ſtriking of 


the colour, no one need be told that the madder- 


ing muſt be imperfect, if it be not removed. 
Take 


* 


(14) It once happened that fo trifling a circum- 

ſtance as the ſkinning of a dog ſpoilt ſeveral pieces, 

they having been laid, after ſouring, on the place 
© . where he was ſkinned, . 


” © 2 
* 


Of ASHING. * P 
. 8 0 | 
f Take e care that the water be not ſufſered to boil, © +- 
before the aſh is put in, and in that ſtate it ſhould * 
be continued ſome time, and the aſh, ſhould not 
be put in till nea#the beginning of the boiling 
let it then boil for about ten minutes or more, 
obſerving to ſtir the aſhes frequently * the. 


. denn. * | 1200 1 


* 


The ſtrength of the ley, and the 1 of 
heat muſt be well attended, that the texture 
the cloth be not too violently acted on by the aſu _ 


f and the more effectually to imbibe it, it ſhould be F. | 
opened by degrees; for ſimilar to common waſh- 13 

C erwomen obſerving in putting linen, eſpecially 
7 body linen, into boiling- water, that it fixes the 

1 dirt ; or, (what is to be ſure more remote) in f 

& , culinary proceſſes, in order to boil vegetables green, | | 

c not putting them into the water till it boils, ſo | 

y here it may be ſaid, the oily quality in the cloth a 

1 would be in a manner cloſed up within it, by the ? 'il 
N cloth being immerſed in boiling water. | f 


It is however neceſſary to be careful that the 


10 cloth is thoroughly dry before it is put in the 
5 liquor, otherwiſe the ley will not enter ſo readily 
j into the body of it; for if it be wet the action of 
* the ſalts will not be ſo powerful on the internal 


ſtructure 1 
ea | | -Þ 


Of 4SHING, 
» ® * 
+4 g flructure, nor agſwer the purpoſe of diſlodging 
= the filth by the aid of the water; but, on the 
contrary, will act more on the ſurface, and pro- 
bably do the cloth ſome inj ur 


"With coarſe cloths there may not be Tuch dan- 
ger, through the water boiling before they are im- 
| merſed in it, as with fine ones, from the openneſs 1 
in of the texture; but the precaution before given, 
isabſdlutely neceſſary to attend where the texture 


ol the cloth is ine or flimſy, 2 
| * - 


| *. 
After this operation, the goods nruſt be per- 
fectly cleanſed from the aſh,” by ſoaking them in 
a cradle, and winching them in a running ſtream, 
= clear and free from any mineral impregnatign 3 
then take them to the planks, or ſomething 
ſimilar, till deemed ſufficiently cleanſed ; next 
lay them down to whiten, and after being taken 
up, rince them, and get them ready for the ſour 
kettle, 
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„ gy any: = ſour milk, or vegetable 


acid, not being in uſe now among 
Printers, the mineral is here chiefly ſpoken of 3 


of which mode it may be obſerved, that i un- 
queſtionably took ſome time to get into general 
piactice, vitriol being of ſo corroſive a nature it 


might naturally be expected to injure the cloth 


& of materially. 5 


* 

But experience has ſhewn, that by being pro- 
perly weakened, generally ſo much that it is not 
ſtronger than vinegar, and may even be drank, 
that conſideratioh has therefore vaniſhed. As for 
yegetable acids, formerly ſo much in uſe, that 


cart-loads of lemons, crab-apples, &c. were fre- 
quently brought into priating-grounds, all con- 


tain a portion of oil that prevents the effect being 
gained ſo eaſily as by the vitriolic acid: The 
milk ſours in vogue among bleachers, likewiſe 


gives way to the vitriolic ; for with this acid no 


fermentation happens in its not tending to pu- 
trefaction; but milk ſours naturally tending to 


corruption, 


* 
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corruption, if RS inattention it ſhould 
happen while in contact with the cloth, it muſt 
. damage it as well as undiluted xitriol; in fact, milk 
| may be corrupted before it is uſed. Beſides, milk 
| ' ſours take ſeveral days to perform its taſk, while 
vitriol ſouring is done in a ſpace of time no way 
comparative; but above all, its effect in whiten- © 
ing is The great point in its favour, the abſorbent 
particles ia the cloth imbibing it ſo immediately, 
that the effect i is very ſoon attained, 


5 


5 


2 


This operation, beſides contributing to the” 

whiteneſs of the cloth, is deemed generally 
needful ſor the purpoſe of clearing away ſtains 
occaſioned by ink, iron, or other articles, which 
water alone would have little effect on; it like 
wiſe forwards the whiteniag of the cloth, when 

aid down after printing. 
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2 
What article ta pſe in khis operation, whe- 


ther mineral or Tegetable acid, muſt depend 
a great deal upoa diſcretion, or other circum- 
ſtances; vegetable to be ſure is now diſuſed among 
printers in this procefs, (T) but iii the modes in- 
uſe are fo various, that any particular one Eannat - 
de _ inſiſted | on; thoſe; moſt wſually. adopted 
are by the vitriolic and marine acids; the pro- 
* portions moſt generally about 2 gallons! of vitriol 
to a. keitle or upwatds of 100 gallons of water; | 
= and this quantity is enough for 8 pieces oi 28 E 
"$$: yard-r4-4th- wide or the ſame number of pieces | 
8 
h 


of 21 yards 5-4th wide; but this depends on the | 
ſtrength of the ſpirit, and even on the goodneſs 
IA of the watee ;_likewiſe the quality of the goods 
| muſt be confidered, chiefly in reſpact to the 
ſtrength of the warp, and theſe circumſtances are 
to regulate the time neceſſry for the procefs(16); | 
The heat of the water is alſoof conſiderable im- © 2 
port, for if too hot it takes away from the acid its 4 


proper 


— _—_— — . 


ft 50 Except for the e of Siſcharging — 
when uſed in printing. 
(16) Very various is the time, Giforene copy 
permen, or their employers will allow; it i be 
| & I | | 
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* proper energy, as it is the acid only that is dop- 
poſed to operate in this caſe, the water being uſed 
only for the purpoſe. of weakening it. By the 
water being rendered warm the vitriolic parti- 
cles muſt. the readier enter the pores of the cloth, 


fone in à quarter of an hour, but very frequently 
a conſiderable time longer is allowed; but a point to 
be obſerved, and which ought to regulate it, is 
| knowing when the acid has had its utmoſt effect, for 
Keeping the cloth in beyond that time, every ons 
muſt grant is unneceſſary, and to a certain dogrea 
injurious, Similar to the above obſervation, it may 
be added, that the quantity of any article uſed in 
any of theſe proceſſes, is as much undetermined ; and 
even the neceflity of ſome of the proceſſes ĩhemſelves, 
but that ever muſt be the caſe, while drugs, and the 
articles they are employed on, are of ſuch, different 
qualities, and the uſe of them governed by other 
circumſtances of economy, cuſtom, prejudice, &c. 
hence it is more ſafe to ſpeak in a general, than in a 
ſpecific or poſitive manner, and hence what is here 
faid- of the procefles are cal ed remarks, &c, rather 
than rules. Galting-was formerly much uſed, but 
goods for printing being now of a ſofter texture, 
and a purer quality in general, it is nearly exploded. . 


- 
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the pares + being by, the ation of the warm witer 
rendered more open, (1) 

H the ſouring be repeated, the acid mould — 
diminiſhed, from the texture of the cloth being 
opened by each preceding proceſs; ſo that the 
oily, partieles which blunted the acids are nearly. 
removed, and the alkaline and abſorbent carths 
occaſioned by the aſtung, if _ were s pied, are 
cally waſhed out. 


The goods then generally are clean: in 3h 


back lined' with lead, and if they are nb follys 


the liquor may be uſed again in the kettle. © — 


After theſe operations, they muſt be well 
cleanſed by winching and planking, or ſore other - 
mil at proceſs, then run them between the ſquee - 
ers,” and. us uſual hang them on the ſtakes, or 


in the drying ee W to "Ou ca- 
lendefes. (85 | | 


| For 
— —————— 
(17) A Thermometer is certainly beſt for the 
purpoſe of aſcertaining the warmth of the water, 
ſome mem hands being ſo hard; that their ſenſe of 
feeling in this inſtance can hardly be a criterion.” . | 
(18) Ia reſpect to the modes of cleanſing goods, 
n is amuſing to think of the various ones that have 
een adopted by battledores, ſoche, walh-wheels 
12 and 
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5 violent methods, eſpecially if ſome goods be ſuffered 


of. SO. 


For goods that are to be printed in chemical 

colours, or that ate to be brought up in ſumach, 
or american. bark, no preparation is neceſſary, un- 
leſs the cloth is 1 Ae too foul to 25 with- 
out. 90 | FH 


: 
"Fx ©; 


and the like, moſt of which tend con ſiderably to 
injure the cloth (dus however is à circumſtance. 
very likely not much deſired to be prevented by 

printers) but it does not appear abſolutely certain 
the effect is fo much produced by ſuch violences a 

by the action of the water ; hence the waſh- heel 
may be ſaid to have the preference ; the 
waſh-wheel, though, like other improvements of 
the day, has probably had its turn 3 for muck mit- 
chief may happen if it be not attended + The dumb 
planker or - man now ſeems to have the pre- 
ference. But aſter all, a plenty of water, with a 
good falling force, well directed, and the cloth kept 
in proper motion, would be better than any ef thote 


to-remain a little time in a foft ſoap ley, (of no very 
conſiderable ſtrength). and afterwards ſufficiently 
rinced and tharoughly dried. 

(19) The complaint againſt colours brought up in 
ſumach, or bark; is; that a good white is pot-procured 
no more than a good bhick (as ſpoken of before) 
and-conſequently that courſeat work is confined to 
cloſe patterns. The writer however has ſeen a flight 
fielding uſed with fucceſs, in light ground wor k. 
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bee ehis. operation, it kip _ inti- 
' mated; how needful it is to be well perform- 


»d and that very much depends on it; it may 
nowever be here ſaid, that the chief cate is to 
Leep the weft as much as poſſible in the Tame 
ſtate as when woven, that is, in reſpect to the 


direction of the reads; the omiſfon of Which, 


cven when work is folded to go ſor ſale, is evident 
in many patterns. As for inſtance, if à piece be 


calendered ſo badly, that the threads 1:7 all very 


obliquely acroſs the table, and the pattern be of a 
ſquate ſet kind, it muſk be clear that if printed 
on in ſuch; a ſtate, and in the courſe . oſ cher ſbl- 
_ lowing. proceſſes: the cloth gets into its origigal 
ſtate, the work will appear juſt in the ſame ob- 

ligue Greclion, as the ſhoot of the cloth did when 


it lay on the table; and inſtead o the object 
being of a ſquare kind, it will appear more like 
a diamond, which is almoſt making a different 
pattern of it, aad in the inſtances of ſmall ſprigs 
or other ſet objects, it muſt greatly tend to throw 
them out of ſhape and their proper diſtances. 
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eſpe to printing is, that the cloth in paſſing be- 
tween the rollers naturally ſpreads or expands 
more or leſs aceordimg to the cloſeneſs or eveneſs 
of the rolls; hence after printing, in proportion to 
the quantity of colour uſed, che cloth gets into 
its natural tate, and is generally ſound to contract 
the moſt lengthways, ſo that it is often; very diſfi- 
cult taget grounds in, eſpecially if the -ppint be 
long; and therefore it is deemed. needſul to 
Aretch it, particularly when wark off the graſs 
ebe 


In the operation of printing, which follows, an 
article is uſed that much concerns ſome part of 
the copper work, which is lamp black, other 
Articles are uſed in ſightning, but none are nearly 
o pernicious, though all are hurtful in a degree; 
but ſomething muſt de uſed at times for that 
-purpoſe ; the confideration of theſe articles how- 
ever, come more under the colour- 


makers department, and of courſe will be Tpoken 
ef in anather place. 
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previous to ale. or ii 4. 


T. goods being now had to be TY 
and properly ſtowed. or dried, they are to 


be ſnitchelled or folded, and brought'to the - 4 | 


per-houſe ; which being done, throw them in 


2 copper of bran liquor made warm, and winch 


them as quickly as poſfible, otherwiſe the cold 


may ſtart or run, (a0) but this depends very much 
. 


n 
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(20) The term colour muſt in this caſe, be uſed 
here, as well as elſewhere, though improperly, it 
being, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the noen-colburing article 
combined with the thickaing or ſighewing, 'for the 
colour is not prodused til the work ' in the 
copper. —See the note at the ment er car 
making. 1 gelt 


In ſame places che goods are 60 a roll or 
winch before brought to the copper, and 9 into it, 
as turned off from the roll. 
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Of cleanſing Goods, 


en-the nature of the thickening or ſightning; for 
if either-be-of ſo leole-a-kind, that t is quickly 
removed, the operation, it need hardly be faid, 
will be as quickly performed ; but if of a contrary 
quality; it con ſequentiy fakes longer time; this 
circumſtance .of the quality of the thickning or 
fightning; iv However not what every copperman 
looks at, or even ſometimes whether there be any 
Sighting at all, (21) though if the goods are pro- 
_perly and. thoroughly cleared, it perhaps is little 
matter, whether, he knows the difference or not; 
but if be regulates his clearing by time, that is, 
by uniformly allowing ſo much time to a' copper- 
full, let the chiekning or Gohtaing be of any 
quantity or quality, he may be much deceived ; 
for, (as faid before) ſome kinds. of fightning are 
more difficult to be cleared than others, as well 
as ſome kinds of paſte-work; or will bear the 
2 0 n water 
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(21) The vehicle (or thickening) for carrying the 


- . allum, &c, they muſt be ſuppoſed. to know of, as 


there can be no preparation. matter on the cloth for 
their proceſſes without it. A copperman, however, 
may be deceived in ſorting the pieces, as ſome with 
heavy ſightning may not have ſuch deep or heavy 
colour as others that have no ſightaing.—See the 


Tx * cleng Steal, cr. 


_ water. more heated 1455 hengp, in this caſe, agdeal 


depends on the copperman's judgment, and in bis 


inſtance it therefore behoyes him to be attentive, 
as well as in the next operation. of dunging, for 


if carried too far, i in reſpect to beat, the certain 


. conſequence muſt he ſome Fa to * mark 
in 0 off, (23) "Ch 


— — CCC 

(22) Hare i is included the refinous, paite uſed in 
printing, and where, Paper ae have been 
uſed 


Nee 1852 — 81 24” 


\ (23) With boar dae ee ieee | 


ter that all the pieces of the ſame pattern be equally 
dried, for ſuppoſing a piece to be boiled off with a bare 

ftowing and another of the ſame colour has been in 
a hot ſtove ſeyeral days, there certainly i is 3 chance 
of the colours ot the two pieces varying. See note $ 
ud mort to this effect addreſſed eee. 
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1 uſe of this operation is ſaid to hinder the 
white part of the cloth, or that part wherever 
it may be, which is to appear white, being ſtained 
dy che ſuperfluous colour, or according to the ufu- 
Al phraſe of coppermen, it is to guard the colour, 
"and prevent marking off: this however will not 

de the caſe if too many pieces, particularly if 
the work is heavy, be entered in che ſame copper, 
and which may very eaſily be accounted for, as 

it is poſſible the copper may contain, after / ſome 
pieces ars entered, beſides the dung, a ſolution of 
mineral and other falts, from the quality of the 
thickning or ſightning, or other ſuperſtudus mat- 
tex that may be diſſol ved or diſunited in the cop- 
per; and which may mix with the acting power 
of the dung, and cauſe ſtains. In this operation, 
by letting freſh. water into rhe copper, the en- 
creaſe of the liquid will cauſe the foul ſtuff to 


run over. 1 
Something likewiſe may be obſerved, reſpect- 


ing the dung itſelf, according as it is gathered in, 
whether as taken up in AM reſh ſtate, or when dry, 
or having remained a long while on the ground; 
AF . 5 
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(24) It is thought the volatile alkaline particles of 
the dung, prevents the particles of the colouri 
drug Rom too copiouſly entering into the grou 


{which is what is ſuppoſed to be meant by A4 0 
che colour) and that of courſe they will chiefly bs 


: 


varied accordingly. 


8 0 DUNEING 
or werber i an almoft liquid ſtate by rain br 


urine ; as theſe cireumſtances muſt more or des 


affect it in the quality; for, be the effective prin- 
ciple what it may, it certainly muſt vary accord- 
ing to the different ſtates in which it may be 
gathered: but whatever may be the caſe i in that 
reſpect, care muſt be taken that the copper be not 
made tos hot (as before ſaid) eſpecially if the 
dung be freſh and pre (if the word may be al- 
Idwed) its effective quality being then of the 


greateſt power, and, if the paſte or ſightning be 


not entirely got rid of, the action of the dung 
will diſturb the colour, and prevent the madder 


from ſtriking as it ought. 


As to the operation itſelf, ates WER billed - 
your copper, proportion the dung to the work, in 
general, about 3 jets to 2 pieces, giving them 
about 40 ends in the copper, as quick as poffble; 
the water that you impregnate with the dung 
muſt only be ſufficiently heated, in order gradu- 
ally to looſen the cglour; and as it much depends 
on the ſuperfluous tter being, eaſy to be re- 
moved or not (as juſt obſerved) it muſt of courſe 
be carefully attended, and the proportions muſt be 
After this operation, the 
goods muſt be winched and well planked, or 
otherwiſe cleanſed ; they n 3 


che quality of them; to be ſumached, and thew 
- ſnitchel:cd-off, and waſhed, n 


In ſumaching, proportion the _—_— to the 
courſe of the works for which, as is often faid, 
certain circumſtances prevent giving preciſe rules, 
(25) ſometimes indeed fumach is not neceſſary, 
and ſometimes in common work it may be uſed 
with the madder, as it is ſuppoſed to aſſiſt it. 


(25). So here it may be ſaid, though weights and 
., meaſures may be deemed flandards, yet coppers, 
.. Pals, &c. cannot, as being of no regulated: fizes ; 
and to ſay a little or a great deal, a proper quan- 
tity and the like, are but comparative terms, and 


eonſcquently indefinite. —Sec note 3, 


Lo 
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ſpeak theoretically 5 this dan: pes is 


applicable to any other, | where by, means of 
| ſome preparing ſubſtance, a colour is communi-- 
cated; to the cloth, that water nor any other 


liquid (not corroſive) cannot: ſofterſ® ſo as to re- 


— 


move, nor the action of the ſun reduce to a 
calx, or other en ſo that it en goes off ano- 


ther Way: ee : | 0 * 


Of the Hypotheſes reſpecting the operation 
of fixing colour, none are deemed abſolutely de- 
ciſive and ſatisfactory, the theory howeyer as 
generally accepted will be here diſplayed, 


It is firſt of all noted, that the particles of 


whatever ſubſtance is uſed to colour any article, 


& that it is durable, are not ſoluble in either of 


the uſual menſtrums (26) whether waret; ſpirits 


33 
— a — — Fg a= T 
(26) 10 menſtruume, or diſſolving - liquids; 
three (things are needed. 1K, that the parts 
of the body attract the particles of the menſtruum 
more powerfully than thoſe are attracted "BY coach 
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r wine, or alkaline "= MO" by their 
adheſion to certain gummous and * 4 ſub- _ 
ſtances, but are\liable to be diſengaged by what- 
ever has a greate® coheſive power, fuch as allum 
or tartar, to which the colorific particles of mad- 
der, woald, &c. adhere :- Zut in Whatever man- 
ner ſuch ſaline articles act, they fix 'a colour, 

that, in general, can be no otherwiſe obtained; 
as to thoſe ſolutions which of themſelves form 
the colour without ſuch preparation, which ſome 
certain vegetables do, their effects are attempted 
to be accounted for, on a ſuppoſition that they 
contain a tenacious, glutinous, or other adhefive 
quality, with which the cloth, or whatever elſe 
it may be, being coloured, can never be removed, 
when once thoroughly dry: But it is ſuppoſed, 
in every colouring proceſs, by means of 
boiling, that the colouring particles find admiſ- 
fan into the pores of the cloth, which are opened 
- by that operation being previouſly cleanſed by the 
— * 
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other. ad, That the body have pores adequate and 
open to the particles of the menſtruum; and, 3dly, 
That the cohefion of the parts be not ſo ſtrong, but 
that. they may be torn aſunder by the violence &f 


the diſſol ving particles ruſtung together. 
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living them, as it were, with acruſt or what is 


generated or produced from the allum, &c. 
. conveyed to the cloth by printing, and the co- 
louring particles they imbibe: this, as ſaid before, 
js the generally receiyed idea: it is however here 
 obſeryed, that from what is hyßbthetieally ad- 
| yanced, it ſeems as if heat were abſolutely requi- 
ſite to open the pores for the reception, of the 
eolouring particles, but in the inſtances aboye- 
mentioned of the Jaices .of ſome certain vegeta- 
bles and other . ſubjeQts, giving a perſectiy faſt 
colour without heat, an ob jeRtion ſcems to * 


againſt it. (2 SOLENT 51 
ain heels ciao ad- 

tales e e wi e 

r ae eon f 22 '-Ugned 


25 I; is Tan a falls only will not d iſſol ye, when 


once 1 Tartar as it comes from wine 
caſks; that made by a vieriolic falt,” and one al- 


het. ready alkalized, or which il dee @ when de 

and rived of its aci 1*»— * his n 45 
Ys Neumann's Che 2 poſes this hypotheſis ; 

1 but i likewiſe Se e Chemical Dictionary, 

on a ſuppoſition that fixed Alkalies will effect what 

ce d is here faid,and that the vitriolated tartar ean be diſ. 


| ſalved.——Sec obſervations reipetting Indigo, the 
red ad 


An « YT. 


by che cold, they retain theſe particles ; and 
which are further ſecured by a vitriolated tartar, 


termed a coagulum, which coagulated matter is 
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tioned, Fe the above it is clear mut eld 
the firſt rank, at leaſt till a bettet ear be alduced- 


According to ſqme, the fibres of cloth, ilk, 
es are tranſpareat tubes, into which the Ceed 
ing particles entering are there formed into 
a kind of eruſt, plainly appeafing thtdugn 
their tranſparent encaſement; others think theſe 
fibres are ſalid lengthways, but are outwardly 
full of little pores exceedingly Cloſe | 'to each 
other, into which the colouring particles enter 
and arc there ſecured; while others think they 
ate entirely ſolid, or at leaft not provided With 
theſe cellular pores, but that the ſalts intended 
to ſtrike the colour cbrrodes them, ſinks into 
them, and unites with their colouring properties; 
or elſe, that the colouring is performed by 4 Ch. 
gulation of the: colouriſic matter itſelf, Whatever 
that quality may be. Thus, it may be obſerved, 
ingenious men frame concluſions, formed un- 
doubtedly vpon reaſonable grounds, which from 
the confined portion of penetration that we Rave 
reſpecting the internal properties of things, they 
are glad to embrace · ſooner than acknowledge an 
eee. of kuowledge: : (2B) ene in ro- 
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of Madder ing. 


— to what is advanced above, the grand teſt is 
air and ſunſhine. . But as in confidering the arti- 


cle of colour-making there may be occaſion to 


ſpeak 


— — 1 


— 


: ternal donſtitution of ſubſtances, not obſervable by 


any phy fical operation, as poſitively to lay, that 


ſuch things act on each other in ſucha manner as 


tending to eſtabliſh the principles of any operations 
therefore in ſuch caſes our reaſoning is only by inſer . 


ence, But, the further we go in our mental re- 


ſearches, we form more abſtract hypotheſes; till, 


' at laſt, our inferences becoming almoſt fauciful, we 
- talk of inviſible operations, and conſequently have 
* recourſe to agents of an imaginary formation, to ex · 


ecùte them. 


This comment may probably ſeen pre- 
ſumptuouſly trifling with the ſentiments of very 
great men, bat whoever peruſes chemical works will 
find how freely each ſucceeding. writer treats his 
predeceſſor reſpecting remote theoretical points. 
(See the preceding note, and notes 30 and 37 to 
colour-making where the theory of colouring cloth, 
&c. is diſputed) and the ſame may be obſerved 
reſpecting experimental _ proceſſes, in ſucceeding 
writers complaining of inaccuracy or miſtatement. 

The above, however, muſt not be underſtood as 

q | invalidating 


O Maddering. 


0 


ſpeak further on this matter, little more will be 
ſaid here; what is advanced being deemed ſuffici- 
ent as leading to the operation itſelf. 


As the point of moſt concern in maddering is 
the quantity of madder uſed, it will therefore be 
ſpoken 


invalidating all theory, or ſetting aſide the principles. 
of operations; the conſideration of which is, and will 

be particularly enforced further on: but only as 
laying a ſtreſs on thoſe points that are not deemed 
ſubtleties. For notwithſtanding, the modern diſ- 
coveries ſhew fire, air, water and earth, not to 
be primary ſubſtances, they may here be ſtill 
held as ſuch, as our practical knowledge muſt 
commence from their operations on other ſub- 
ſtances, deemed ſecondary ones, or as they 
enter into their compoſition: ſo, iu the theory of 
colours, whatever may be faid of the nature of thoſe 
ſubſtances that help to produce them, reaſonable 
poſitions' and practical knowledge can only com- 
mence from that point at which they begin to exhi- 
bit their effects. See note 1 to the retroſpect at the 
end of colour-making. 


N. B. In the preliminary ſuggeſtions to F ourcroy's Che- 
miſtry, the ſcientific contention above alluded to, among 
moderns 
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ſpoken of, as well as the criterion that ought to 
determine it (which conſideration is equally ap- 
plicable to aſhing and ſouring) (29) and is the 
more deſired to be noticed, as it is on this point 
that Coppermen as well as their Principals, ſeem 
ſo undetermined : ſome contending ' for the 
propriety of allowing plenty of madder, and 
others being as ſtrenuous for reſtricting the quan- 
tity; and conſequently neither can act with that 
certainty of eſfect which conſtitutes the value of 


-any operation. 


In the firſt place (according to the principles, 


which will be more fully diſcuſſed further on) 


it is. not merely by allowing a large quantity of 
madder 


—_— — — 


1 


 moderns reſpecting the new theories is diſplayed. See 


likewiſe an abſtracted view of the ſame; prefixed* to the 


chemical compendium in the 'ſetion of colouy-making, 


and Note g. to the ſame, 


* 


(29) This chemical or philoſophical mode of 
conſidering che matter, was intentionally avoided 
while ſpeaking of theſe operations (fe the retro». 
ſpe& at the end of colour making) for, in fact, it is 

cot ſuch a nature, that few common coppermen can 
be ſuppoſed to have any conception of it, all they 
talk of is the /a See note 31 further op. 
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madder that the effe& is the more enſured ; but 
the grand point to decide It by, is the knowledge 
of that affinity or attraction one ſubſtance has to 
another. For here, the queſtion is, how far will 
the ſalt or aſtringent uſed in printing, act upon, or 
attract the colouring particles? (30) As to the 
liquid in the copper being apparently coloured, it 
is not in conſequence of the particles being to the 

: higheſt 


(30) In the article of colour making, this is more 
fully treated. The wtiter however does not here 
affect to point out how to make thoſe diſtinctions, 
he only points to the neceſſity of conſidering about 
them, convinced that a Printer of a philoſophical 
turn, might turn what is ſaid to advantage. For 
though a icheme was abfolutely formed for that pur- 
poſe, yet on reflection, as ſome might think it would 
be exhibiting too much, it was laid by, at leaſt for 
the preſent : but it may nevertheleſs be ſaid, that 
the proper criterion, is regulating the quantity of 
madder by tho quantity of the aſtringent uſed ; as 
according to the quantity uſed in printing any 
number of pieces, ſo ſhoult be the quantity of mad- 
der, weld, &c. in proper proportion. 


The above ſuggeſtions, it en 8d. are e- 
qually applicable to aſhing and ſouring; and on the 
: ſame 
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higheſt degree blended or ſaturated with it; (3 =_— 
as they are only divided and ſuſpended, and muſt : | | 
ſo remain till ſome other ſubſtance iramerſed in 
that liquid attracts and retains them, in confe” 0 il 
quence of being able to unite with them beyond = 
the power which the liquid has. For, aotwith- | 
ſtanding fome may ſay, there ſhould be a ſuffi- __ 

| | cient . | 


; | 


— We 


n — 


* ſame principles it is advanced by Dr. Home. See 1 1 
notes 3 and 7 to the Retroſpect, with the text be- | | 
longing to note 3, that in ſouring among bleachers Wh | 
by proſeſſion, the foulueſs, or rather the abſorbent 1 | 
earths left in the cloth af er the alkaline proceſs . F 
(aſking) ſo much attracts the acid particles, from F 
having a greater affinity «ith them than with the ut 
water, that thereby the water at length becomes | 
quite taſteleſs, 


; 

j 
Ik is added, merely as a remark, this binding or © - 5.” | 
fixing the colour, is reverſing the proceſs of prepa- | ö 
ration; as the liquid there, impregnated with a | q | 
ſaline ſubſtance, attracts and jolns the unctuous 1 
ſubſtance in the cloth; but here, the ſalts previ- | 
ouily applied to the cloth, attract and join the unc- 
tuous colouring ſubſtance, ſuſpended in the water. 


(31). For they cannot poſſibly unite with it to the 
point of ſaturation from their unctuous quality. 


ELL 
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* cient or equal impregnation of the water by the 
madder, whether work be light or dark, yet 
that can only be under à ſuppoſition that the 
particles fall and relt on the aſtringent juſt as they 
would on any other place, only that they 
would be there fixed : but the aſtringent particles 
are here ſuppoſed to have a certain ſphere of at- 
traction, acting on every colouring particle that 
comes within that ſphere, and uniting with it ac- 
cordingly. Therefore the quantity of madder, 
whetlier the work be light or heavy, ſhould 
be. according to what is likely to be attracted 
by the aſtringents, the reſt being conſe- 
quently ſuperfluous; which always muſt be, 
while the cloth is not all over impregnated 
with the ſalts, or the whole capacity of the cop- 
per not filled with the cloth: as in this inſtance, 
it muſt be clear there will be more colour- 
ing particles than, will come within the ſphere 
or force of the attraction of the aſtringent par- 
ticles---- See note 31 in the ſection of colour- 
making. 

It may be obſerved that in ſome caſes without 
the uſe of preparatory ſalts, this at traction is 
greateſt with the cloth itſelf; but then the par- 


f ticles 
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O Maddering. _ 
ticles are not permanently fixed.---See notes 26 
and 41 in the next ſection. (32) | 
In order to illuſtrate what has been juſt nat” | 
ſuppoſe ten pieces printed with the fame ob- 


ject, either large or ſmall, in deep red; ten 
more in the ſecond red; 


and ten more in 
the paleſt. Now here, it is not hecauſe there 
appears the ſame body or maſs of colour in one 
as in the other, that an equal quantity of mad- 
der is neceſſarily alike for each ten pieces, for, 
if there be barely enough to bring up the paleſt, 
there will not be enough for the ſecond, and 
ſtill leſs for the darkeſt: and, inverting the 
rule, by having a ſufficient quantity to bring up 
the darkeſt, there will be more than ; ſuffigient 
for the pale ſhades, and conſequently ſome mad- 
der will be waſted, from the attraction not being 
ſo ſtrong in the pale ſprigs, thrayugu their eon- 
tuning a ſmaller number of aſtriugent atoms, as 
in the darkeſt ſprigs which have conſiderably 


more. | The 


(32) This wonderful property ot atſinity in 

| Chemiſtry is deemed different from the Newtonian 
grand doctrine of Cœleſt'al attraction ; the former 
acting on ſmall particles proximate to each other, 
the latter on large bodies at great diſtances; and 
both theſe properties are diſtinct, in certain caſes, 


from terreſtrial attraction, the . of weight 
or principle of mechanies. 
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Of Maddering. 
The above may be likewiſe inſtanced in a 
piece of pale blotch work, and a piece of 
dark; as in ghe dark blotch, there muſt be 
a greater number of aſtringent particles, and 
conſequently their powers of attraction 1nore 
multiplied than thoſe in the pale blotch, from 
having a leſs quantity. In common engraved 
copper-plate work, this is evident in what is 
called the ſpewing of the colour; but it is par- 
ticularly ſo, in the tinted work lately introduced; 
for whether done in black, chocolate, blue or 
olive, according as the colour is received 
by the cluth from the lightly tinted parts, it 


5 ſhe ws different ſhades; hence in theſe caſes, as 


the colour is. not. previouſly thinned, it jo 
only. be occaſioned by the aſtringent particles 
being more diſperſed than in the dark places, or 


in the grounds. 


It may be fubjoined that there are caſes where 
the copie nau may be deceived in ſorting the 
pieces.--Sce note 21. Indeed it is here aflerted, that 
the leading principle in copper work is properly 
ſorting them. As to the common wonder of 
printers, that pieces oſ the ſame pattern, colour, 
&c. do not come upalike, See colour making, 


under the article of the application of colour by 
printing. 
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REMAR K S, &c 


— 


In maddering, 3 certain diſtinctions ſhould be 


made, tho' the copperman as juſt ſaid, ſhould know _ 
how to make more according to the lightneſs or 


heavineſs of the work. The three alluded to, are 
dark grounds, cloſe covering work, and light 
grounds; but in this diſtinction it is impoſhble 
to aſcertain here what quantity of madder to 
uſe, as a copperman' who has attended the previ- 
ous. proceſſes, if the cloth has been well ma- 


naged in other reſpects (ſaying nothing about 


- what has been juſt diſcuſſed) will bring up work 


with nearly half the quantity that ſome others 
will; for too many if left to themſelves, rarelydeal 
out madder with a fparing hand, (33) However, 


— — — — —„ — 


(33) Ata certain Ground (the writer thinks 
Newton's) where madder is by no means ſpared, 
the Principal percieving one night a light near the 
Copperhouſe, found, on going thither, the Copper- 
man in the drug-room, adding more madder to 
what had been weighed out for him; and it ap- 
peared, on enquiry, to be only for the purpoſe of 
inſuring his reputation as a Copperman, on the 


principle 
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it may poſſibly be ſaid, if it be of a good ſpending 
fort, heavy work may require ſeven or eight 
pounds to a piece, and. for light work from ' 
four to fix. But all this, as obſerved reſpect- 
ing aſhing, ſouring, &c.-muſt depend on diſ- 
cretion or. other circumſtances; for written 


documents cannot provide for every courſe of 
work, 


— _ 
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As to the general mode of proceſs, according 
to the ſize of the copper, the courſe of work, or 
dimenſions of the goods, tie up more or leſs, 
rarely more that ten of light work, but leſs of 
heavy: bring the copper toa ſcald( 34) in about an 

hour 
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| principle above mentioned, of thinking he could 
"EN | 

...._ = not uſe too much. It muſt be ſuperfluous to add, 
Te | repeated circumſtances of ſuch a nature are of ſome 
1 pecuniary concern, eſpecially where much work is 
* done. 
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A (34) This term of a ſeald i 1s much aſed by com- 
5 1 mon coppermen, as they bui!d their merit and certainty 


1 of eſſect on their judgment about it; and here un- 
| | doubtedly they, are right; though few preciſely 
| 
| 


know why: for in this proceſs, as well as in aſhing 
or ſourigg, there is a certain inſtant of time when 
| the 
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Of Maddering. - 


hour and a half, and keep it in that ſlate till 
the colour has ſufficiently riſen. With light 
goods this firſt ſcald will anſwer for ſumaching. 


After this ſcalding, have them planked or 
waſhed, then enter them in freſh madder, and 
bring the water to a boil in about an hour; but 
great caution mult be taken that the colour is 

| raiſed 
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the effect ig accompliſhed, which, chewically ſpenk 
ing, is the point of ſaturation, (ſee note 16) and to carry 
the proceſs on further muſt be injurious, or, at any 
rate, ſuperfluous ; which point of time is when the 
noxious or obſtructive ſubſtance is decompoſed or 
removed; from an aftimulation with the alkali or 
acid then uſed, | | ; 
In the fixing of colour, it is when the combinat'on 

of the ſalts and colouring particles is farmed; for, 
as in the preparation, if there be any aikali or acid 
remaining in the copper, after the noxious ſubſtance 
is removed, it either has nothing to act on, or it 
muſt act ou the cloth. So in maddering, or welding, 
if the cloth be kept in beyond the point of ſatura- 
tion, or the water be too hot, the red or the yellow 
will probably be dingy, or otherwiſe injured as well 
as the other colours, from the colouring particles 
acting with other powers, than their merely colour- 
ing ones. See note 16. 
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Of Maddering. 
raiſed. before the work is taken from the copper : 


and it may be obſerved that too much boiling 


will extract a brown from the. madier itſelf, - 


which of courfe muſt debaſe the work. 


After this ſecond proceſs, have them waſhed, 


then bran them, and after being well waſhed in 


the ſtream, ſtrike them off in the barrow, and 
have them ſnitchelled up for the purpoſe of 
draining previous to being laid on the parks. 


Branning is ſuppoſed to ſmooth the ſurface of 
the colour, by removing intervening particles 
that might render it otherwiſe. See note 6 in 
the retroſpect. (35) i lat 
: . After 


„ 


(35) It is too common in the country, for pur - 
poſes well known, to uſe logwood and brazi', and 
weld likewiſe in a mode not proper to diſplay ; the 
work of courſe cannot be very reſpectable. But 
even this is better than the frequent fluſhed up 
colours, or tho pale ones, put in on a chymick 
principle, chiefly in work which is to be hurried up 
to town (ſee note 10 in the Retroſpe& at the end 
of Colour-making) but theſe practices, it is hoped, 
for the credit of the buſineſs, are falling into decay, 

as 
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After the proceſs of branning,the goods ſhoulg 


not be ſuffered to lay long in the heap, if they 


be, they muſt ſuffer from the fermentation that 
will naturally ariſe. (36) As to the proceſſes of 
ſumaching, woalding, &c. they being ſimilar in 
reſpect to ſtriking the colour, excepting that 

| . ſiome 
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as more fully obſerved further on. As to branning 
but a few pieces at a time, it certainly is an im- 
provement ; as among the modes practiſed in the 
country (atleaſt more ſo than about tor) goods are 
frequently branned ſo much white (and bran liquor 
may be converted into ſours in a certain time) as to 
be deemed ſufficiently paſſable : and indeed in ſome 
cloſe covering kinds of work, the goods may be fo 
much branned, as to need little if any graffing : 
but then (as juſt ſaid) ſuch work will always be 
diſtinguiſhed from that which has a good White, —- 
See note 37. 


(36) A natural „„ a heap of vegetable 
matters, as well as animal, lay ing together, accord - 
ing to their humidity, and their acid or alkaline 
qualities, is a heat ariſing in the middle, which by 
degrees ſpreading more and more, will at length 
putreſy or rot them; this inteſtine motion diſintan- 
gling the acid or alkaline quality from the earthy 

and 
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07 Madgering. 


ſome articles give out their tinging qualities 
very eaſily, it would be almoſt x repetition to 
ſpeak of them. In rincing and ftreaming 
of pencilled and chemical colours, the chief 


conſideration is throwing them in quickly and 


keeping them in motion; and eſpecially in 
ſtreaming, that the pieces be kept as clear of 


each other as poſſible til! the work be pretty well 
cleared. 


Cleanlineſs 


—— (TONE; 1 


——— 
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and oily parts, that till then retained in them, Some- 
thing like this happens in ſoaking white goods (as 
mentioned before) and it may here be added, that 
white goods as well as when finiſhed, ſhould not be 
piled up too damp, nor in too damp & place; and at 
any rate they ſhould be examined at times, or ſtains 
at leaſt will be the conſequence. It may even be 
ſaid, that the injury white goods may thus receive 
(as what are called mildews, are the firſt ſtages of 
putretaction, or rottenneſs) may affect the prepara- 
tion and printing, 

The modern anti-phlogiſtic or pneumatic theory 
of Chemiſtry, including Dr, Prieſtiy's celebrated 
diſcoyeries, have thrown ſome light on the ſubject 
of putrefaction and its preceding ſtages ; though 
ſtill it is far from being ſatisfactorily developed.— 
See the ſubje& diſcuſſed by Fourcroy Vol. 3 —-Sec 


likewiſe Higgins on the acetous acid, air, &c. 
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Of Maddering. 


Cleanlineſs having been repeatedly mentioned, 
as a grand point of copper work, the copper man 
here is particularly adviſed to it in the firſt in- 
ſtance of ſupplying the copper with water, for if 
taken from ſome ſtreams, various matters may be 
brought down that may do conſiderable injury. 
And in ground reſervoirs. or ponds, it ſhould de 
noted that there be no influx of filth of any kind, 
and eſpecially that they be not near ponds or 
other places where aſhed or ſoured goods are 


_ rinced, for fear ſuch foul waters find their way 


— 


to them. (37) 


— 
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(37) Speaking of what may come down in a 
fiream, the following circumſtance which happened 
ſome time ago is quite in point. As a number of 
pieces were rincing, printed in chymick colours, to 
the ſurpriſe of the rincer, he found the colours, 
changed. The cauſe on examination appeared to 
be from a quantity of aſh and other matters from 
the clearing of the coppers, coming down with the 
ſtream from an adjacent dye-houſe. 

As the purity or certain” quality of water is of 
great conſequence, whether for Colour-making, 
Copper-work, or Fielding, it is juſt intimated, thatits 
gravity being generally in proportion to its purity, 
the common hydrometer will diſcover it. In Berg- 
man's works, his experiments on waters, in order to 
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Of Maddering 


remove Apeks and render waters fit for various 
purpoſes, are truly of importance to Callico- 
Printers, Dyers, and all who uſe conſiderable 
quantities of it; and in this caſe (as well as in 
others) if it were not from the fear of doing a par- 
ticular injury, it could here be ſhewn, from expe- 
riments actually made by the writer himſelf, which 


Printing-grounds in the vicinity of London, are 


more or leſs fortunate in that reſpect.“ In fact, it 
is matter of wonder this has not been more an ob- 
jet of enquiry among Callico-Printers and others, 
where the goodneſs of water is of ſome concern; 
eſpecially as little trouble and expence are re- 
quired to render impure waters in certain * 
and in certain quantities otherwiſe. 


Perhaps the ſingular effects (as has been obſerved) 
of waters in India are owing to high degrees of 
purity, through a friendly interference of nature; 
and, as applicable to the ſubject, it is mentioned as 
no ſecret, that at a capital Printing-ground near 
town, the waters of a very copious ſpring,” which 
for a time had been uſed for Fielding, were at laſt, 
by accident, found not to be fo cfficacious as the 
water that was rejected. A Printing-ground could 


be 


® Among the works referred to, may be foung the 
modes of doing it. If ibis is theught too expoſing, tet 
thoſe who are not fortunate in this caſe, endeavour to 
remove the complaint; as the methods are there ſbenun. 


Of Maddering. 


be even pointed out, where the waters are of a ſaline 
quality, and the ill effects even acknowledged. 

To philoſophical men it is juſt hinted, © that pro- 
bably the modern diſcoveries reſpecting air, might 
be turned to ſome advantage in nice operations, if 
the wonderful properties of water impregnated with 
fixed air, be conſidered. But to expatiate further 
on theſe points would. be entering into too large a 
field, the reader is therefore referred to the works 
mentioned over-leaf, or advertiſed at the end, for 
that information which would be perhaps aukwardly 
exhibiced here if compreſſed.“ Theſe remarks how- 
ever, muſt ſhew the uſefulneſs of philoſophy, and 
the advantage the arts acquire where its aid is ob- 
tained : and hence the ſuperiority of many opera- 
tions on the Continent, where ſuch a combination 
is encouraged : indeed, the merely mechanic arts 
cannot aſpire to improvement without it, nor 
proceed with certainty, even in common operations, 
from the very obvious reaſon of its imply ing the ne- 
ceſſity of thinking as well as acting. 


Theſe obſervations likewife include the great ne- 
ceſlity of regarding fituation, particularly in forming 
Bleaching or Printing Grounds; for, as partly obſerved 
already, it is morally impoſſible to command brilli- 
ancy of operative effect, if (beſides what is above 
intimated) they lay under diſadvantages ariſing. 

from 


®* Some pa . will be found precedin " 5 
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oF Of Maddering. 
B Ben 5 , 1 
FE | from denſe vapours, or groſs fuliginous matters, 
N . variouſly impregnating the contiguous part of the 
tmoſphere.—See ſomething to this effect, notes 6 
and 7.— In ſhort, without pure water, and pure 
drugs, operation is uncertain, and the effects dul- 
2 .. creditable. 
N f N. B. Thoſe who defire information on theſe 
© | heads, and others equally important, are here de- 
fired to conſult Bergman's Chemical Eſſays on Air, 
Water, Ke. Prieſtly on Air; Foureroy's compen- | 
dious ſtatement of General Theories and Experi- 
ments relating to them; Cronſtedt's Mineralogy ; - 
and Higgins on acetous Acid, Air, &c. 


It is however here ſaid, that allum, ſaccharine 
acid, lime, galls, fixcd alkali, c. ark the agents 
for detecting impurities in waters; it is like» 
wiſe ſaid, however ſtrange it ſeem, that vats and 
other certain receptacles of waters ſhould not 
often be cleared from the green matter that 
gathers on the bottom and ſides. And this obſerv- 
vation may be perhaps applied to ditches, ſo the 
fedgy matter is not floating, nor liable to be taken 
up with the gittern, as it is ſaid to imbibe the 
phlogiſton from the air. See Prieſtly particularly. 


It may not be quite foreign to this ſubject toadd, 
that Dr. Prieſtly ſays the air which he procured 
from a Callico ;: Printing: ground (moſt probably the 

- | Printing-ſhop) was the moſt offenſi ve of all the ſpe- 
cimens that he precured from different manufacto- 
xies.—See ſomething to this purpoſe in Percivab's 
Effays on the air of Mancheſter, , 
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obſer ved (in Mote) tha by the improved nibde.. - 
of brarifilig but a” few' pieces at a "time, a white * 
is almoſt procured” without lavitiz tus pieces 
down (thougit thit it nte& get Be fald is ide 
proper to be done in all cdfevY it mam note 
to ſpeak of Taying cloth down to car tie proud” > 
or other parts, from the fußernucts pitticles's |} 
colour ʒ it is therefore obſerved that eas eee -. 15 
_ pears to be chieffaccontþtiffiitbyebIpBtWorfih = 77 
and moſt effectually in fun-ſhine aud moderately 
windy "weather, the heat of the fun oPttiidg' this 
pores arid thereby giving egreſs to the coloutitg 
particles, detlined in them tilt then; bir in dull 
wintry weather, it is well Known, the pricels f 
whitening goes on very lowly ; there as no 
power by heat" ts diſſodge thoſe particles; or. 
without it, watering is inſuſfſcient; the uſe wil 
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(38) — inhalation by the air may be more 
proper, evaporatign being ws a ws che- 
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wet” ty Graſs-bleaching or F. Lali PTA 


that operation being only to advantage when 
combined with the heat of the fun; one power 
inſinuating itſelf into the pores of the cloth, and 
the other continually exhaling the watry parti- 


.cles, bringing away every time, ſome of the 
. ſuperfluous colour, ang leaving thoſe that by the 


action of the binding or contracting quality of 
the acids are with-held ; though even theſe it is 
known, were the proceſs carried on tog long, 
would be removed in ſome degree; eſpecially if 
the work conſiſt of pale or tender colours. - 

It has been before ſaid, that attention ſhould 
Ha beſtowed on the quality of the water, that it 
be light, ſoft, and free from filth ; it likewiſe is 


neceſſary to attend to the quality of the ſoil of 
the field; for the facility and ſucceſs of the 


operation depend on the mutual action of heat 


and watering ; therefore the drier the ſoil, or 
the more gravelly it is, the water will ſooner 


paſs through it, and the heat on the ſurface will 


not be ſo much oppoſed as otherwiſe. ( 36) Smoke 


or vapours from very foul boggy places, may be 
ſaid to be injurious, if frequent, and in great 
quantities, 

It is noticed, that cloth does he; get white ſo 


ſoon in windy weather as in ſlill ſunſhine; 


therefore, it appears that its influence penetrates 
the 


(36) It is here offered as an " opinion, that parks 
mould be floping from the middle. 


— 


Of Graſs - bleaching or Fielding. 
the inward parts by its evaporating power, while 
wind only dries it, and in a manner prepares it 
for ſucceeding operations of watering; for wind 


alone, eſpecially if cold, would cloſe the pores 


of the cloth; but the power of heat naturally 
acts to the contrary; and, in the caſe of evapo- 
ration, it ſeems the particles are partly diſlodged 
by water, and then finally drawn out as thoſe 
particles riſe ups 

In many places on the Continent, ſtrange a3: 
it may ſeem, the printed goody are never watered, 


and to this dry- bleaching it is owing that in 


moſt foreign printed goods, little colour is ſeen 
in the back, particularly in what ts catted" Swiſt 
chintz ; but then the texture of the cloth is un- 
avoidably nearly deſtroyed. | 8 


It is a particular circumſtance to attend to in 


printing: grounds, where printed goods are was: 
tered (which the writer thinks is every where 


the caſe in this country) that the water be not 
hard, nor tinged by any mineral quality; one 


reaſon for. not watering on the Continent, — 
de, the waters there abounding with, mineral im- 


pregnations; indeed about London, work done 
in ſome places, is clearer in the white, from 


the ſuperiority of the waters; and it is well 


known the ſoil in 8 in hive north, from its 
mineral 


F Of Graſs-bleaching er Fielding, 


mineral quality, is unpropitious to producing a 
good white, and without a good white no. work 
can appegr perſect. See note 6. | 
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That a deal depends on the ſoil and; water is 
further evident in the caſe of foreign articles, 
particularly ſome from India; for at a place called 
| Seconge, the waters have, it is ſaid, a ſurprizing 

tendencyto whiten the cloth, (37) and of courſe to 
render the colours more brilliant, Nebce goods arc 
brought thither from diſtant places for that pur- 
- - poſe, as likewiſe to two or three other places on 
he fame account a 
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„ 37) This may be conſidered philofophically as 
well as merely mech; nically, the ſenſation of colours 

- deing cauſed by certain reflected coloured particles, 

or rays of light ſtriking the eye, according as cer. 

tain ſubſtances are diſpoſed to receive thoſe particles, 
thus, à bright colour lying by a dull one, the rays 
from each being intermixed with each other beforc 
they reach the fight, the bright colour helps to enliven 
the dull one, and the dullone deadens the bright one, 

N i in painting, it is not ſuſſieĩent that ſhadows be pro- 
perly diſpoſed, but that every colgur, according to its 
quantity or ,proximity to another, communicates a 

Portion to the parts near it, receiving at the fame 

time, gccording to the lays of reflection and refraction, 

- a portion likewiſe-from the other. 
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Of Graſs-bleaching or Holding. 

In managing the field- work, thegreatconcerw 
is to put thoſe kinds of work in the ſame parcels; 
that will take the ſame time to be brought white; 
that in ſine open weather they are kept re- 
gularly watered, paxticularly work with delicate 
colour, and chat the water be kept free from 
ſedge and other filth; the other common pro- 
ceſſes of laying dowu, (38) pinning, taking up; 
drying, &c, every common fie ldman is ſuppoſed 


0 


do be acquainted-with, andthereforedwelling ow - 


thoſe cireumRances is deemed unneceſſary. 


Beſore this ſe&ion is'cloſed, it is repeated; and 


begged it may be remembered, that in reſpect to 


the difference of thinking and acting among diff- 
erent practitioners rendering ſuch.confidence ab- 
ſurd (ſee note 16) but here it may be faid, 
that the rejection or adoption af any mode of 
practice, is no futther demonſtrative of propri- 
ety than as it is, or is ndt, in conſequence of a 


rational inveſtigation of the object, therefore thoſe. 
who ſimplify any ſet of operations, (not from par- 


{1monious views) but on the AL) Bat that nature 


uni- 


77) Ter ape ins arrendgen - 


part is not better 
to, than it is in general, in preventing the ill · effects 
cf high wind, as a little extra trouble would accom- 
pliſh it, either by laying the work down in ſmall 
parcels, or by means of moveable laths or ropes, * 
trees, hedges, Ke. placed nn ; 40 


— 


particular proceſſes, little is offered as poſitive, 
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Of Grafs-bleaching or Fielding, 
univerſally obſerves in the ſources'of her opera- 
tions, is alone likelyto ſucceed, and (as particu- 
larly obſerved further on in reſpect to experimental 
colour makers} deſerves credit even if he be un- 
facceſsful ; for certain it is, that in all mechanical 
operations, as well as natural (however complex 
they may appear) there is a ſimple point, on 
which they all move, or from which they ſpring 
and branch out, and from this gonfideration 
the man of acuteneſs and reflection, whatever 
may be the ſubject of his employment, will 
trace every part through its connections and 
dependances to this firſt movement, this eſſential 

point, this actuating principle, and thence back 
again to its ultimate intended effects, endeavour- 
ing accordingly to remove what is ſuperfluous, 
and ſupply what is deficient ; while on the other 
hand, the man who proceeds in the vague un- 
informed manner, ſo often reprobated in this 
work, ſoon feeling his deficiency in this requiſite 
chain of knowledge endeavours to compenſate for 
it, by repeated alterations of every kind, merely 
in the blind hope of accidentally ſtumbling on 
What! is proper. 30 


_—_—— 
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(39) Thus, in all chemical operations, they are to 
be traced to the agency of the four ſimple elements; 
and, to come quite home, in producing fixed cotodrs 
on cloth; it is to he traced te to the 3 operation 
* of an aſtringent. 
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4 obſerved in the rode to POR 


per-work, ſo here it is ſaid of this ſub> 


je, that the chief intention in treating of it, 
conſiſts more in an attempt to enforce - the con- 
ſideration of its principles, than in a wiſh to ex- 
hibit a number of recipe's or other ſimilar de- 
ceptive and inefficacious modes of filling up this: 
publication: It is however begged be noted, 
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1) There is no avoiding thus \mif-naming this 
operation, cuſtom has ſo eſtabliſhed it, for (as obſer. / 
ved before) what is called colbur-making is but 


colouring materials (in dyeing it is really and pro 
perly called the preparation) and eyen in chemick - 
colour-making, where there is not the proceſs of 
doilings it is not always juſt; for, even in that 
caſe the ſubſtance imparted to the cloth is not exactly 
hat it will be in reſpect to colour when rinſed, or 
otherwiſe brought up; indeed ſome of thoſe caſes. 
4 8 ſeems 


3 . 
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preparing the means to procure the colour from the 


F 
Of Colour - Making. 
that though in this light the el is affected to 


rate. 


to the ſcientific reader only, for that would be 
_ equally . * OY to thoſe P Fhom it is 


: par- 


ſeems | an irvertion of the proceſs, being, as in the 
inſtance of liming, brought up or ſtruck by a non + 
colouring article.—See note 1, to Copper-work. * * | 


C7 is agreed that the. art or Bt of colouring 
bien, Articles was in uſe among the agcients, and 


in ſome inſtances they excelled Us, It leaſt i it ſeems 
our mode of opegation is but little different both in 


to preparation and finiſhing, though ſome 

party of their knowledge is certainly loſt to us; it 

is however certain, that they uſed other {ſubſtances 

to what Win wes: ge: the preſumption of rhis 

deing the caſe, is taken from the writings of very 

ancient authors, particularly the Greeks, and from 
fome who have hes expreſly op the ſubject. 


The Greeks, it is certain, diſtinguiſhed the opera · 
tions of Preparation and colouring, by terms exactiy 
pr the fame import a3 with us, as relative to opening | 

the pores res of the ſubject of to be coloured the conſi 
ration of the colour, and then the fixing of is; "and 


that in the praftice aſtringents were uſed a4 among | 
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particularly directed; as Calljeh printer ann 
thoſe employed by them, have other conſidera- F 
tions in plenty to attend, though. people in ge-- : 
neral, and ſome” theoriſts in Chemiſtry, think -, 
the wile buſineſs, or at leaffithe conſideration. 
of it, is comprized in producing, colours; but 
at preſent, moſt printers are contented with the _- 
mode as adopted in e@&mmon; or elfe reconcile l 
. themſelves 29. it from not having either ability, | 
opportunity, or inclination, to purſue it further; 
their view being to gain ſomething by what is 
known and. attainable, rather than to devote 
much tſme to the ban effects of ſpecula- 
| 400 * | tion 


= 


us. From them it is probable it-paſled to the Ro- 83 
mans, and their colour-makers or dyers (for here . 
the terms are to the ſame meaning) made uſe of a 
ſpecies of fucus, which fixed the colours as firmly. 
as is done by any modern proceſs ; this plant is to · * 
be found in this iſland, it is, however, not deemed 

proper for whitening of linen. 

The uſe of allum, tartar, lime, and other aſtrin- | 
ents were known tothe ancienti, though perhaps nom | 
exactly for the purpoſe we uſe them; What is ſaid” * 
of them could be introduced here at length, but for 
reaſons ſeveral times given, it is deemed ſuperfluous, 
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tion. Of Dyeing, it may perhaps be ſaid, the 
chief matter fo ſtudy and practiſe is this article 
of procuring and conveying colours ; but before 
colour is conveyed to the cloth in printing, there 
- + are proceſſes to be gbſerved and to acquire a pro- 
per knowledge of, more difficult to attain than 
| the mere art of colour-making, according to the 
| | preſent accepted practice of it ; and in truth, to 
| - - ſpeak. from a certainty, the imperfections of + 
printing, and even the. mifcarriages ef printers, 
originate as much, or more, from their inattention ; 
to other circumſtances or departments, or their 
ignorance of them, than! merely that of colour- 
making. See the obſervations on putting on, 
and at the end of the firſt volume. | 
It is however certain, notwithſtanding, that 
from the great number who practiſe it, and with 
ſome repatation, who have very little acquain- 
tance- with chemiſtry, there ſeems perhaps no 
neceſſity for it; yet in order to attain a proper 
knowledge of the principles of this department, 
it is indi ſpenſably neceſſary (particularly with the 
affinities of ſaline and metallie ſubſtances) other- 
wiſe the practice of it muſt be attended With con- 
ſequences vague, tedious, and unneceſſarily ex- 


penfive. | | bans: 
However, be this ſtatement conſidered as juſt 


or not, the writer, as he has all along affected to, 
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blend advice with precept, ſhall piiifice what he 


has to advance reſpecting the conſideration of 


. colour-making, by addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 
who are attached to making experiments, with- 
out an principles. to direct them, which nega- 


_ tively may be of ſome ſervice ; as by pointing 
out what cannot be done, and wherein ſo many: 


_ "have bewildered themſelves, it may ſhew the 
fallaciouſneſs of certain operations, and in con- 
ſeqnence divert their attention from that mode, 


which ultimately will not anfwer the deſired 
purpoſe. 


As to laying Wen for making IVY | 


or exhibiting-a great number of recipe*s for that” 
purpoſe (as obſerved! more fully in other places) 


it would not avail” much, but on the contrary, 
might do conſiderable injury, by throwing out 
a ſtimulus to numbers Who vaguely dip into the 


practice of colour-makiug, particularly in che- 
mical proceſſes; and hence too frequently dedi- 
cate their time and attention to what in the end 
bring diſappointment aud regret, . 


As to the modes of impartiag colour to the 
cloth, the conſideration, of them is reducible to a 
; ſmall compaſs, as it concerns the principle of 
colour-making for Callico-printers, their prepas- 

3 r 


— 


ratory mixtuxes not running into that great di- 
verſity, in reſpect to the number of ſhades, as 
among Dyers. (2) It may nevertheleſs be ſaid» 
that. one part of Callico-printing is Pyeing, 
though not called by that name, notwitManding 
the colour is communicated but in à partial de- 
gree ; dycing being generally underſtood as co- 


louring the whole extengof the ſubject, having 


previouſly immerſed it in the preparation liquid; 

but here a method muſt be uſed to convey this 
preparation (called colour, and by an operation: 
called printing) to the cloth in certain lines, ſhapes 
and bodies, ſo that only ſhapes are vitble when 
the work is finiſhed; and here it is, that the 
{11 of the Cofour-maker is viſible; for though, 


by his memory or recipe he is informed that 


iP - oy 
* > 
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(2) It is not here meant that printers are to be 
reſtrained in this. reſpect; they undoubtedly wiſk 
for as many colours. as they can procure; but the 
difference alluded N 
fore i in a note, that the mere producing of colours, . 
as with dyers, is not their only object, Callico Prin- 
ters having to exhibit a certain deſign, conſiſting of 
flowers, figures, &c. on the cloth, therefore, unleſs 
the writer is very miſtaken, here is centainly. a 


1 


1 


gc- Allis: 


t . * ; 
certain proportions of irpn liquor, allum, ſacrum 
ſaturni, and ſo on, properly applied, produce 
certain effects; yet the many unde ſeribeable cix- 


cumſtances neceſſary to he attended to, render 
that dehartment ſo extremely difficult to ſupport, 


in aproper manner, that very few indeed are found 


adequate to it, (3) even where no attempts are 


made at improvements,  ſcarghing for new 


colours, qr more adyantageaus modes of mix - 
tures; though in ſact to attempt this (as hintẽd 


before) is the height of folly without a ſufficient. 


knowledge of a chymical analyſis of what is al- 
ready ip practice; as without ſuch a knowledge, 


experiments muſt be incongluſiſ e and there is 


little hope of adyantage from them, but by 
downxight chance; and this leads to abſer ve on 
the many inſtances we have of ſuch experimen- 


tal practitioners, and their little ſucceſs in pro- 


portion to the boaſts (4) that have been made of 


noe cot) RH mo Ot wear fan, ar met 


(3)See 8 where ſome hints are — 
immediate lyꝶto * colour maker. 


(4) Here the vrferin bis uſugt gareferved mane | 


ner, intimates the entertainment he has received." 


when he has heard ſome Colour-makers in dif- 
| = courſe ; 
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procuring durable colours by the ſimpleſt opera-- 
tions; that is, as muſt he underſtood by every 
one in the printing buſineſs, \ without being 
brought up in the copper; for it does not much 
enhance the value of that operator, who by ſome 
addition to the articles, with Which another has 
produced à certain colour, or hy ſome deviation, 
or retrenchment from them, if he can mi be it 
bear two or three more waſhings, for fill it can- 

\ + not: 


courle; what was generally advanced being mere 
boaſts. of What each other knew beyond the reſt, 
without touching on the principles of colour · making 
for almoſt every maſter printer and every colour 
maker will ſay, and probably believes, he is pof- 
ſeſſed of ſome advantage in this caſe over every 
other; by which, to conſider it in a general man- 
ner, that is, in every one poſſeſſing ſomething ex- 
traordinary; it would ſeem as. if on the whole 
nothing was wanting on this fide perfection, but” 
that is well known not to be the caſe; and it often 
happens, and every maſter Printer is appcaled to for 

its truth, that when. reeipes have been purchaſed, 

it-is rarely till after many experiments they derive- 
advantage from them, and very often Want . 

be made of chem 1 A rate, _ : 


— 


e Colour- Making: , 


not be called permanent, though it may be deemed 
faſt enough. (5) But the principle of moſt chemick 
operations or falſe colours, being little more than 


- 


certain ſolutions combined with certain ſubſtances; | 


with which every dabbler in chemiſtry is acquaint- 
ed with, it would appear like affectation to dwell 
much upon it; (6) every one of thoſe that make 
ſuch I retenſions will moſt likely talk highly of 
his recipe's and experiments; but great indeed is 
the experience requiſite to aſcertain the effects of 
chemick proceſſes, as that only can be done by 


bringing them into practice ſo as to execute a 


courſe of work with ſome _——_ of the opera- 
tions not failing. { 


It i is far from the writer to wiſh t to > lefſen or diſ- 
courage any laudable attempts toward any im- 
provement, but thoſe whom he treats thus cava 
| lierly, are of a clafs diſtinguiſhed in the printing 
buſineſs wy: an * too ludicrous to be here 
- 


* A 
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a 
(5) Thigphrafe is in every chemical printers mouth, 
and ſome deem it fo, and perhaps in ſome caſes it 
is ſo. if it will endure two or three waſhings. 


(6) See at the cloſe of this ſection a few thoughts 


mentioned 


* 


on the probable effects of an univerſally adapted. 


chemical mode of printing, if it could be attained, 
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mentioned, as it is not likely much ib or 
improvement can be educed from their vague 
experiments; as for thoſe who proceed on ration 
al principles, whatever may be the fate of their 
reſearches, they are, and ought to treated with 
adequate reſpect; but if they do ſucceed, their te- 
putation muſt be in proportion, as little progreſs is 
yet made toward the point defired in proceeding, 
even on the moſt ſcientific Frounds: 


Purſuing this Idea further, ſome will 3 
edly ſay, who knows what may be produced from 
a number of experiments, if only by mere chance? 
as many diſcgyeries originate more from accident 
than deſign ; but ſtill, all this, is not a ſufficient 

/ apology for making experiments without certain 
Frinciples at band to-procecd by, for without 
them. the praftice waſt he Jeſs pleaſant, leſs 


likely to be affeRivxe, and what is of great concern 
indeed, Jeſs likely to be attained with little ex- 


- pence ; but here it unfortunately, happens, that 
of the greater number of ſuch experimentaliſts, 
is included thoſe, who have a'ſmatt@ing of the 
practice trom having been afliſtants to a colour- 
maker, or otherwiſe have caught the idea for the 
practice, and purſue it .cagerly,' though under 
every e b ; — claſs is among prin- 
cipals 


L 


gill themſelves, ho TE TY at hand, 
ruſh into the practice of combining and com- 


pounding one. thing with another, juſt in the 
ſame manner, and upon the ſame: uticertain 


grounds; the conſequence, undoubtedly, is much 
_ anxiety and embarraſſment, with very little be- 


neat :-as for the idea (juſt mentioned) of ſome- 
thing turning up by chance, that is too abſurd, to 
give. it countenance ſo as to recommend a ſeries 

experiments from ſuch a hope ; but advice in this 
particular it is apprehended: will not be of much 
avall, moſt perſons in this caſe, imagining-that if 
they have but opportunities of making experiments 


or ſeeing the reſult of them, or what is ſometimes 


worſe, getting together a number of receipes, 
they may ſave themſelyes the trouble of ſtudying 


the theory ox principles of what they undertake ; 
for the idea of ſtudying and ſtoring the mind with 


certain regular ideas, carrying with it that of 
much labour and time uſeleſſly employed, 


very few indeed by choice enter into it: but way | 


ving all this, it may be ſaid, that even in ſuch a 
vague » Eourſe of practice, it would not be fo diſ- 
cteditable or unprofitable, if either claſs, juft ſpeci- 
fied, regularly made a your of trabſmitting to pa- 
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© +per the ſequel of their experiments, (7) as even 
that would be of ſervice, ſince by ſo doing, they | 

might, at all times, ſee where and how they have 
failed, or where they have gained any advantage, 
amd accordingly might afterwards proceed upon 
ſurer grounds: but even this is ſeldom done, 

though at all times neceſſary, under every circum- 

| ſtange indeed it cannot be of much uſe, unlefs the 

minutes are accompanied with proper refieRtiogs | 

on the probable cauſes of their failure or ſucceſs, 


- T6 all this it may however be ſald, there are 
many who cannot attend to ſuch a mode; in fact 
ſome practitioners are hardly able to write, and 
| Principals 


* 


— — — — * 


(7) This brings to the writer's recollection his have. 
ing read a book, he thinks called Marſhall's Minutes of 
Agriculture; which in point of utility to the farmer, is 

a thouſand times beyond a dry ſeientiſical diſ- 
quiſition of the ſubject as it contains a great 
number of obſervations apparently tranſmitted to 
paper as they occur, ſome of importance, and. ſome. 
but trivial, (or at leaſt as might appear ſo to 
many) but theſe practical obſervations, as ſuch, 
' mult be evidently of uſe, and the more ſo, as they 

are adapted to the capacities of thoſe for whom they 
were intended to be uſeful. 
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O Colour - Making, As 
Principals have in general enough elſe to mind 
to dedicate much time for that purpoſe ; hence is 
another reaſon Why little benefit is reaped from 


ſuch a chaos of uncertain or inconcluſive ex- 
periments. * 


After dne upon this inconcluſive mode of _ 
practice and the conſequent. circumſtances, it © 
may not be improper, by way of illuſtrations o 
intimate in a general manner wherein ſuch prac- 
tices fail, and then a word or two will be offered 
as n e a propenct Ys of procecding. ; 4 N 
It is firſt obſerved, that the fubances capable 
of producing cours, are almoſt infinite; ſo that 
the field being very large, the mere dabbler has 
too much opportunity of fruitleſsly making at- 
tempts: Some ſubſtances give ont coldurs that 
| can be removed by ſoap, ſome will oppoſe that, 
but cannot ceſiſt air; and ſome cannot be moved 
by either; now reſpecting ſubſtances that are not 
permanent or faſt (according to the common Fa: 
phraſe) and known not to be ſuch by a number 
of experiments; ſome perſons have endeavoured 
to improve on- them by joining a durable one to 
them; blending them as intimately as poſſible, 
from a preſumption that the weak ſubſtance - 
e : would 
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would bade recti ved aſſiſtance from the OY P 


but it has always followed that the falſe colour- 


ing ſubſtance ſoon flies off, leaving the perma- 


nent one behind : Some have endeavoured to pro- 
cure a permanent one, by firſt putting on a 


fading one, and covering it afterwards with a 
permanent one, on a ſuppoſition that the perma- 
nt one would ſecure it, and by being exter- 
nally ſituated, might defend that beneath it or 
within it, or at leaſt that it would operate in 
that manner for ſome time, ſo that there might 
be a little longer durability to the fading one, 
but this likewiſe will not anſwer; and in the 
practice of uſing acids, ſome by endeavouring to 


mix various ones together, without knowing 


their qualities or affinities, have found the effect 
of one deſtroyed by the effect of the other, like 


ſolution of tin and eream of tattar, or ſolution of 
tin and ſacrum ſaturni, as the marine acid 


will quit the tin and join the ſaccharim, the 
acetous acid being at the ſame time ſuſpend- 


ed by it, is of no effect on the tin: ſee ex- 


periments of this kind further on; — others 


have had a notion that a mixture of different 


ſalts will keep the colours bettet; but it is 
proved to have a direct contrary effect: hence 
when they have aQted in this manner, without 


any politive knowledge of the principles of this 


part 


O Colour eating. 


part of chemiſtry, they have made ſuch a ebn- 

| fuſed mixture, that it was impoſſible to know _ 
which ingredient, or what number of ingre- 
dients cauſed the miſcarriage; much lefs to 
know in which was the efficacious property ſought _ 
after. Now, in this cafe, it may be further ſaid, , © 
a neceſſary circumſtance is omitted, and ghat is, 
firſt of all to try what effect each ſalt has on tf 
colouring ſubſtance in regard to their ſimilarity - 
of effect or appearanoe, for in knowing this, 
there is the greater chance of ſucceeding: Bur, _ 
if perſons will plunge 'themfelyes into à practice 
of making experiments, let them” begin with - - þ 
making them firſt, with ſimple ſolutiong or e _ --- 
tracts upon ſeperate vegetable or mineral ſub- 1 
jects, making ſuitable femarks upon r 
ſult; though even that Will, not be ſufficient, _ © 
unleſs the qualities of the {ſolution are alike, or 


a previous acquaintance with them be obtained, — 
c ſo as to know their different effects in point "EE 2 
| ſtrength, or time of operation; and thiflmplies _ _ 
3 an abundance of food for obſervation, from the - * 
- various mixtures that may be made only of one 8 
s WW rticle uſed as a baſte, if conſidered in its dif- A 
1 ferent degrees of ſtrength or purity, and the diff: 
s ferent ſubjects it may have to at on, How- + 
e eyer, by proceedipg in this ſimple manner, they * 
It * ; g may 
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they proceed here in too precipitate a manner, 


they will preſently be bewildered, as it muſt be 


clear from the above ſtatement, even to an in- 


different perſon, into what numberleſs channels 
the ſimpleſt mixtures of ſimple ſubjects with 
each will run; and much more {o when com- 
pound ones are taken; hence without ſome clue 
in this practice, the ſamE indifferent obſervers 
muſt as plainly ſee, that ſuch operators muſt very 
quickly fiod themſel ves in an inextricable laby- 
rinth, hemmed in with doubts and difficulties, 
and if they proceed, it will be more from a 
ſhame of going back, than from a hope of getting 
into any regular channel. 


* 7 


In proceeding now to the intimation of a more 
proper mode of making experiments, it is pre- 


miſed, that the conſideration of colours (as may 


be ſuppoſed) is exhibited on]y as relative to 
printing, hence it chiefly alludes to thoſe that 
are permanent or fading, as applied to linen or 
other ſubſtances of the ſame kind. 


E 
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By permanent colours, hy one in the polnk” 
ing line conſiders thoſe that are not to be re- 
moved by ſoap, ſun nor air; the others are of. va- 


rious kinds, as fome withſtand waſhings, but 
will fly on the air; others will withſtand nei- 
ther, and others only for a little time; but what 
is of the moſt concern is, that, with few excep- 
tions, thoſe colours that are the moſt permanent, 
are the leaſt brilliant ; though for this; it may 
perhaps be faid, that entering but into the ſu- 
perfizes of the ſubject made uſe of, the colour- 
ing particles are more crouded together; and 


conſequently exhibit their rays more lovingly 
than if more diſperſed or ſeparated ; which mu 


be the caſe when entered (as is ſuppoſed in the 
caſe of permanent ones) into cells adapted to re- 


ceive and retain them ; and the more compound 


the colour is in reſpect to its ingredients, it is 
the leſs vivid, and leſs likely to be durable. 


As, to what. bold ſpeculatiſis; or en | 
rienced praCtitioners may ſuggeſt, our know- + 


ledge of the nature of colouring ſubſtances is 
very limited; or if we know ſomething of any 


ſubſtance in one ſtate, that ſubſtance, when ſe- 


parated, will preſent a new appearance in its ſex 


parated parts, and ſo on ad infinitium ; hence, 
L likewiſe - 
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likewiſe is our knowledge very ſmall indeed in 
judging or determining on the reſult of thoſe 
applications of -one ſubſtance with another, for 
the purpoſe of diſcovering or fixing of colours, In 
ſimple proceſſes, inſtances are very rare of perma- 
nency, but of any combination of ingredients, 
when one article ſeems to bid defiance to the 
great proofs of air and ſun, there is the object 
for inveſtigation ; and therefore in colour-mak- 
ing, a great point is to diſcover thoſe articles 
that naturally poſſeſs thoſe permanently tinging 
qualities, or that can eaſily, and in the ſimpleſt 
manner be procured by a combination with ſome 
other. 


As it is not certainly known, nor perhaps will 
it ever be, why ſome colours fade, and others 
will not, ſuppoſitions have been formed, ſpe- 
cious enough (as already exhibited) though 
they are received not as being indiſputable, but 


only as the beſt or moſt rational that. can be 
given. 


The moſt remarkable inſtance of ſimple ſub- 
_ Nances for giving out their colour, as it were 
7 | ſpon- 


— 
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ſpontaneouſly, was in the tyrian'dye, (8) which - 

had power enough of itſelf, ſimply to communicate 

to ſilk and ſome other ſubſtances, a'calaur as > oy 

firmly as can now be procured by at proceſs 7 

whatever: Other inſtances are in the ſolutions 

of indigo and filyer; the latter when mixed with  - 
chalk 


* 
1 —— 


XC" 
. 


(8) In the Spaniſh "oY is found a thell-itk that 
reſembles the antient purpura, the purple dye is in 
its throat; Cloth of Segovia is dyed with it, and 
bears a high price. The colour from the fiſh when 
firſt laid on linen, is a light green, which by the ag 
is changed to a dark one in a ſe minutes to a ſea-- 
green—=a little while longer into a blue tom that 
it turns to a purpliſh red and in an hour or two 
to a deep purple; here the ſun has no more power, 
but by waſhing it in ſcalding water and ſoap, and 
drying it, the coupe! P to a beautiful bright 


crim'on, 


The Americans of Peru and Chili had knots of 
wool, which by the variety of their colours ſerved 
for characters and writing; the knowledge of theſe 


ſub- knots was called guipes, and was one of their greateſt 
were ſciences. 
pon- The Otaheiteans procure à beautiful 4 by 


mixing the yelloꝶ juice ſpecies of fig with the 
juice of fern. 
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chalk” turns the ſediment to a purpliſh black 
when expoſed to the ſun, or rather the action 
of the ſun's heat is the cauſe ; the other cir- 
cumſtance reſpecting indigo, is perhaps more 
known to callico printers, in the ſolution at firſt 


appearing green, but on expoſure to the air turn- 
1 to a — as  obſcrved 1 in another 2e 


— 


Having * of the vague and inconcluſive 
operations of many, the following diſplay of the 
inſtitutes of chymiſtry in view of eſtabliſhing 
one on a firmer baſis, is humbly offered, which 


will de followed by a few thoughts immediately 


relative to the practice of what is the ſubject 
of this ſection. 


/ 


* 


It bas been ſaid, that an acquaintance with 
Sa i is indiſputably neceſſary for a colour- 
maker to have, but it muſt be underſtood not in 


_ every diviſion of it; as chemiſtry, in its exten- 


five fignification, comprizes conſiderations that 
have little to do with the ſubject of this trea- 
tiſe ; therefore the elementary parts and pxinci- 
ples only will he juſt touched on, as leading 


that 


%” 


* 
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that of prompting thoſe who look at this trea- 
tiſe, to purſue the enquiries it recommends to- 
wards attaining knowledge, rarher than expect- 
ing to find it in the work itfelf. Hence it is 
ſuppoſed as this little abſtract quickly be 
perufed, and eaſily retained, it may incite ſome, 
from the evident inſufficiency-of it, to look fur- 
ther into the ſubject, whom otherwiſe the gene- 
rally voluminous appearance of * treafiſes 
would have deterred. | 


From the above it may be ſuppoſed, that what 
is exhibited in the following Ketch, will be as 
free from canteſted-points as poſſible, as well as 
being limited in the ſubjects of it. Therefore, 


nc: withſtanding that, through the aumerous 


diſcoveries made, and ſtill making, Air, Water, 
Earth, and Fire, are no longer deemed elements 


(Fire is deemed ideal) they will here be conſi- 


dered ſtill as ſuch, and the account as well as the 
reſt of the compendium, will be chiefly taken from 
Macquier ; he ſtanding, as it were, in the mid-way 
between the old and the new theories (fee Fear- 
croy's Cheini'try in the Tranflator's preface. 


Here it would not be unpleaſent to dwell on | 
the new diſcoveries and theories, as almoſt 
gumberleſs tranſcriptions could be made, that, 


* 1 T * 


* 
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— at leaſt, might amuſe: however, thoſe who are 


inclined to look into the moſt modern authors, 
y will find a liſt at the end of the work, each of 


£ which contains more or leſs of what would not 


only entertiin as theories, but as otherwiſe are 

| practically proper for everyCallico-Printer tocon- 

| ſult. (9) See maddering and the laſt note to it. But 

reſpecting Dictionaries and other ſunilar compila- 

tions, a few excepted, nothing is more fallacious (fee 

a note 40tathis ſection) from their nature containing 

little original matter, and few of the new diſcove- 

| Ties» For ſo many have been the opinions and 

* facts promulgated within the laſt 10 or 12 years, 

| that authors however reſpectable before that pe- 
"8 riod, 


YN - — 
; (9) Among them will be found the means of ren- 


Log dering impure waters otherwiſe. — Detecting ſo- 
„ phiſticated allum, tartar, and other ſalts, with the 

diſcovery of new ones. Various preparations of 

uy colours, —Experiments on Pruſſian blue, Indigo, 
&c.—a new green colour procured from phlogiſti- 
cated copper and arſnetical acid, &c. In the 
| | ' "Mancheſter Philoſophical Memoirs, are enquiries 
| in view of procuring new dyeing materials by Dr. 
Delaval,-on. the uſe of acids in bleaching by 
| Dr. Eaton,—'The ſtate of the unitative arts among 
the Ancients compared with their preſent ſtate, by 

Mr. Thomas Kerſhaw, &, &c. 
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a riod, are in many points ſuperſeded; and Dr. 
Prieftly himſelf declares, that theory itſelf is now. 
f unhinged, and Philoſophers have to unſtudy 
t what they have been long labouring to acquire. 
e Not but that the more this great dana is per- 
bs vaded, the more we diſcover of that wonderful 
"= connection of the whole; that rotation of effects, 
* where nothing is diſplaced but its room is ſup- 
>C plied; and. that what is called deſtruction is- 
8 only a preparative, to new combinations and 
"TYP forms. * 

1d | 


The following are ſome of the modern innova- 
tions and facts, repreſented as briefly as poflible, 
d, though far from being generally received. 

----Phlogiſton, inſtead of reſiding in inflammable 

bodies is reſident in the Air, and is an element of 
_ Water.---Air contains phlogifton and water. 
0- Inflammable air reſolvable into water not ſmoal. 
he Common air contains out of 100 parts, 
27 pure, 73 phlogeſtic.— Water tranſmu- 
92 table into earth. Water contains phlogifton 


2 and acid. Ignition a ſubſtance put into a con- 
We dition to imbibe phlogiſton from the air; bodies 
* therefore by being burnt acquire weight. 
by Vegetables exiſt by imbibing phlogiſton.---Cer- 
ng : tain 
b y | PF — 4 


» See this admirably exeniplified in Fourcoy ,; 
vol. 4, on the ſubject of putrefaction. f 
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tain green ſedgy matters purify water and keep 
it ſo.— In ſolutions of metals, the diluent or 


water is the folvent, and the metal decompoſes 


the acid. Several of the affinities are reverſed, (10) 
and Phlogiſton generally put at the top of each 
column. 

In fine, the elements are now almoſt as much a 
ſubjeQ of decompoſit ion as any other ſubſtances. 


And here; to deviate from, or, perhaps, rather 
to enforce the ſubje& juſt dwelt on, as it is of- 
fering a great counterpart of diſcovery, and by 
the contraſt, rendering what has been obſerved 
the more ſtriking; may it be exhibited as a re- 
ſpectful, and from the ſublimity of the circum- 
ſtance introduced, an aweful teſtimony that the 
preſent glorious epoch of knowledge tranſcends 
all previous human efforts; as taking all nature, 
as it were, into its graſp, and collapſing the 
extremes of creation ? For, while philoſophy on 

one 


_ 


(19) Not being generally known, and to-ſhew that 
ſcientific diſcoveries, though not directly uſeful, 
may lead to what is fo, it is ſaid here, that the re- 
flections on the filling of Balloons, gave riſe to 
certain experiments on air, It may be added for 
the above reaſon, that the effects of light on vege- 
table and other colouring ſubſtances is ſuch, as to 
give the Eaſtern countries their ſuperiority in that 
reſpect, as well as their original claim, 
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one hand, burſting through the elementary 
barriers of nature, purſues her to her inmoſt 
recefles and analyzes thoſe: objects, whoſe mi- 


] nuteneſs confound the imagination, and which 
\ are only perceptible by their effects; on the other 

hand, it not only adds new. orbs to our ſolar ſyſ- 
. tem, but darts into the immeaſurable expanſe and 
; ſcrutinizes objects that as equally confound by 
Fo their magnitude, and the ſpaces they poſſeſs; in 
"ſhort, it can be ſaid, it explores immenſity itſelf, 

gages the very Empyreum, and exhibits its 


the writer dare not venture to ſay more, as the 


52 ſcientifie analyzers of literature theinſelves, 
he while they ſubſcribe to the ſucceſs of it, follow 
J the explorer with timidity, and inveſtigate 
8 : | 4 % 

re, his purſuits with aſtoniſhment! „ 


in the memoirs of the Royal Society, 1785, as 
delivered 


— 


* 


— qꝙ]— — _ — 


„, In order to givew perſons of 
confined information ſome idea of thoſe regions, 
the object of the above great Aſtronomer's re- 
ſearches, it may be ſaid the orbit of the Herſchel 
(originally named the Georgium Sidus) or the re- 
volution it deſcribes round the ſun, is between 
10 and 12,000 millions of miles; or above 3000 
millions in diameter. Now here let the ay 
| oP 


This erratic deſcant is therefore cloſed with 
informing the reader, the whole is to be found 


* * 9 * 
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delivered in by Dr. Herſchell ; and the writer 
proceeds to the Compendium, beginning with 
the elements according to the poſitions juſt 
ſuggeſted ; and firſt, of 


$5. 5 | 


Air it need hardly be ſaid, is that fluid whic 

ſurrounds our globe, and pervades all bodies not 
filled with a heavier ſubſtance than itſelf. Its 
chief and diſtinguiſhing quality, and from which 
reſults the general effects of it, is its elaſticity 
or ſpring, or its property of expanſion and 
rarefaction, according to the preſence of fire and 
heat. Its weight is about 800 times lighter than 


water; or a quantity of water 1 cubic inch in bulk 
: , 


* 
ons * — — ff. 


* 
* 


ſtop and contemplate the magnitude of this ſpace, 
as occupied by the ſun and the reſt of the planets; 
or ſuppoſe it is ſaid a ſphere or globular object fillin 
this ſpace. — Now let him compare this vaſt obje 
or occupied ſpace, to the regions now exploring, 
containing millions of millions of ſuch occupied 
v. and it muſt appear as a ſpeck, a grain of 
uſt, or a point. But further, if he conſiders theſe 
regions as unlimited, then this vaſt object, or ſpace 
of above 10099 millions of miles in circumference, 
if compared ® ſuch unlimited ſpace, | muſt ſeem 
{maller than any particle of matter, is {which tho' we 
know it exiſts, yet cannot perceive it by the moſt 
powerful microſcope) compared to this object of 
above 3oco millions diameter, or above 1000 millions 
in circumference ! ! ! : 
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will require 800 times that bulk of air to be of 
the ſame weight, taking the air in its common 
ſtate, the bulk as / before ſaid, being n 
ſuſceptible of change. | 


\® 4 W A T E R. 


Tris is a tranfparent- and inſipid ſubſtance, . 
and fluid or folid according as affected by heat or 
the privation of it; its natural ftate is ſuppoſed 
to be ſolid, and rendered fluid only by heat; ex- 
poſed to actual fire, it acquires a certain heat 
(by boiling) beyond which the greateſt force of 
fire can never raiſe it; the effects of dilatation 
(as when a ſmall quantity is thrown upon metal 
in fuſion) are occaſioned by the air it is 2 
to contain, and like air it enters into the < 
poſition of moſt bodies, except Ron apa mi- 
nerals, as it is y ſuppoſed to be interſperſed 
between their parts, without entering into their 
compoſition. | 


EA RN 
Tuis element is different from thoſe juſt men- 


tioned, in being fixed; they being volatile, or 
ealily ſeparated by the action of fire, from the 


bodies with which they may be united; hence 


earth abſolutely pure cannot be affected by any 
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operation, and reſiſts the utmoſt force of the 
ſtrongeſt fire, being the caput mortuum, or that 
ſubſtance left after a chymical proceſs, which to 
all perception cannot afterwards be changed. 
Earth may however be divided in reſpect to its 
qualities, into vitrifiable and unvitrifiable; one 
that will melt by fire and become glaſs, and the 
other that will remain unaltered, ſuch as ſands, 
which are likewiſe called abſorbents, from their 
quality of imbibing liquids. 
| FI XE. 
This element is diviſible into that which is 
concluded to originate from the ſun, and that 


which is called phlogiſton, as being univerſally 
held a conſtituent part of any body: that coming 


A 2 from the ſun may be called a fluid ſubſtance un- 
20 interruptedly flowing from him, and diffuſing 
5 e itſelf through the whole planetary ſyſtem, and 
1 every particle of matter in it, but not as a native 
= principle; hence it may be ſuppoſed the air itſelf 
* * would become a ſolid maſs without this interve- 
. 5 ning and active principle; its rarefaction and 
9 condenſation, with the dilatation of water, and 
— ſimilar effects produced in the earth originating 
5 from it; and in all our operations it is the moſt! 
Re powerful agent, and when collected in the focus 
C 
V 1 
n = Og 7 
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of a large lens, is at the greateſt poſſible Ky 
producible hy human art. 


What is * by phlogiſtofi — to be 
different, being apparently fixed to all bodies, ſo 
as to make a part of them; but how ſo active, 
or, as it were, ſo- reftleſs a ſubſtance can be ſo 
fixed, is not yet determinable, as it differs from 
elementary or pure fire (juſt ſpoken of) in com- 
municating neither light nor heat when joined 
to any other ſubſtance, and produces no change 
in its ſtate; ſo that a ſolid body becomes not fluid, 
nor a fluid ſolid, by its abſence. The fign ot 
any ſubſtance containing phlogiſton, is its being 
capable of taking fire; but, as in the caſe with 
metals which abound. with it, and. which are 
not inflammable, it is not thence. inferred they: 
have none. Thus a body may be ſaid to contain 
its phlogiſton, when after a flame ſubſides it 
ſparkles or waſtes, till. reduced to à coal; and, 
adverting to the ſubject of colours, it is known, . 
that the number which we perceive is owing to - 
the varied, combination of phlogiſion, with oils,,, 


eartlis, and ſalts. .- Y 
2 * 
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The next general conſideration is, that of ſe- 
condary principles, (11) which are conſtituted 
chiefly of ſaline and oily parts; and as all the 
experiments that have been made, prove there is 
futh a mutual agreement, connection, or depen - 
dance on one part with another, the knowledge 
of what ſubſtances thus agree or diſagree, under 
their various combinations, forms (as muſt be 
Clear to every one, and which has been repeatedly 
enforced) the foundation of ſome certainty in 
making experiments for any purpoſe whatever ; 
but before that can be known, in reſpe& to parti- - 
cular ſubſtances, the nature of this univerſal 
affection ſhould be conceived, and likewiſe-what 
are the affinities of the different clafſes of ſub- 
Rances which comprehend the ſpecies belonging 
to them; therefore the following poſtulata 

or propoſitions received as fundamental truths, 
( ſimilar to axioms in mathematicks, or maxims in 
common life ;) and the table of ſcheme of affinities 
which will afterwards follow, have beei formed 
tor that purpoſe. 2 | ; 

10 | I. Any 

— — 1 ONCE 

. (11) So deemed as containing an analyzation of 

ſubſtances more fimple than what they belp to form, 
and are yet od e of primary rs Ba 


* — 
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| 1 4 

I. Any ſubſtance having a conformity with an- | | | 
other, the two will unite and form one com- _ 


pound, f 1 i | £ 


2. All flmple ſubſtances have affinity” with each 6 
other, and will conſequently unite; ſuch as | f 
water with water, fire with fire, xc. : | 1 


- 


3. Subſtances when united together loſs ſome 
of their reſpective properties, and the com- 
pounds reſulting from their union partake of 
the properties of thoſe ſubſtances which ſerved =... 
as their principles, * 44 


4. The ſimpler ſabſtances are, their anitiee are 
mote perceptible; hence it is moſt diſicult to 
analyſe bodies that are the leaſt compounded. 


5. If to a compound, conſiſting of two ſubſtances, 
a third be added that has no affinity with one, 
but has a greater with the other, than the firſt 
2 combined have with each other, a new de» 
compaunding, and a new union muſt en- 
fue. (11) | 

&. 


— 4 — — 


(i) Thus if you pour vitriolic acid on com- 
mon ſalt, the mineral alkali having a greater attrac- 
| hon for the vitriolic acid than for the marine 3 
5 „ 6s eee e 
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6. A third ſubſtance offered to a body conſiſting 


of two, no decompoſition may follow-; but the 
* two uniting with the third, without quitting 
each other, may form a union of three princi- 
ples; preſuming the third ſubſtance has an 
affinity, or nearly equally ſo with each of the 
other ſubſtances. (13) - 


7. Though a compound conſiſting of two ſub- 
ſtances, having a greater affinity with each 
other than with a body preſented to them, may 
not be decompoſed by it ; yet that body, when 
combined with another, having an affinity 
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leaves the latter and unites with the former. The 

- vitriolic acid is alſo ſaid to have a ſtronger attraction ' 
for the mineral alkali than the marine acid has: 
hence the former acid is faid to expel the latter from 
its baſis ; or it may be ſaid demonſtratively thus; 
If A being united with C, upon B's being after- 
wards applied to them, lets go C and joins B, A is 
ſaid to poſſeſs a greater attraction for B than C. 


3 

(13) Thus when pure calcareous earth (lime) is 
diſſolved in the nitrous acid (aqua fortis), a cauſtic 
volatile alkati will not diſunite them, becauſe the 
attraction of the alkali with the acid is net fo ſtrong 
as that of the calcareous earth, 
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9 with it, compenſating for its want of it with the 

e others, may ſeparate the two, by uniting with | | | 

BY each of them ; therefore in this caſe there is a ; 14 

* double affinity, a double decompoſition, and a 

R double combination. (14) ; | 1 | 

e = | i 
| Whar next follows is a table of affinities, or 


elective attractions, of one fubſtance to another, 


b- or a more ſpecific repreſentation of the ſubſtances _ 
ch juſt alluded to, in the relation they are obſerved 
oy to have with other as productive of thoſe appear- 
n ances that enſue by their operation o or with 
ty each other; the ſubſtances in eaeh column or 
th . diviſion are placed in the order they agree with 
* that at the top: thus in the firfł diviſion, Vitri- 
4 olic Acid ſtands at the top; accordingly the 
A ſubſtaace that has the neareſt affinity to it is 
my Phlogiſton 
m * — — 
» (14) Thus, to pure us each ders 
4 in nĩtrous acid, (as above) let ærial or vitriolic acid 
* be added, and the effect is obtained ; the rial acid os 
acting on the earth. on one hand, while the alkali 
is acting on the nitrous acid on the other, diminiſhes 
ic che coheſion of the earth with the nitrous acid to 
he | ſuch a degree, | that the volatile alkali is now able to 
ng unite itſelf with che latter acid, and expel the 
earth. N 
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logiſton ; Fixed Alkali has leſs than Phlogiſton; 


Earth leſs than F 
15) 
Vitriolic Acid. 
Phlogiſton 

ixed Alkali 

alcareous Earth 


On. 


inc 
Iron 
Dan. 
Copper 


- Quickfilver 


Silver 


Polatile Alkali 
agne ſia 
Earth of Allum 


Nitrous Acid, 
hlogiſton 
ixed Alkali 
Calcareous Earth 


uickſilver 


ixed Alkali, and fo 


Volatile Alkali 


Marine 


* 


(14) It may be intimated, that all Chymiſts do 

not agree in the juſtneſs of theſe affinities in particu- 
lar caſes, for in this inſtance (as well as in the in- 

ſtance of printing, and indeed in all human ſciences) 


circumſtantial differences will. ever happen, 
the perceptions of hardly two perſons arc 


Alike. 
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| Liver of Sulpbur 
| is partially decum- 


Marine Acid. 


Fixed Alkali 
Calcareous Earth 
Zinc . | 
Iron : 
Bn PS 
Tin 

Copper 

Reg. of Antimony 
Quickſilver 

Spirits of Wine 
Volatile Oils 
Gold 


Sulphu rs 5 


Fixed Alkali 
Calcareous Earth 


Iron 


Neckel 


Copper has 
Lead 55 * 


Tin 1:2 


Silver 2LEfĩ 
Reg. of Ant. 21 
Quickſilyer 
Arſenic 


I Vol. Alk - of 


va, 
Quickſil ver 
Solution of Fix. Alk. 
Lime Water 
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Fixed Air. 
Calc. Earth 


Fix. Alk. 
Magneſia 


Alkaline Salt. 
Vitriolic Aci 
Nitrous Acid 

Marine Acid 
Acetous Acid 

Vol. Vitriolic Acid 
Sedative Salt 
Fixed Air: 
Sulphur 
Expreſſed Oils 


Calca- 


Vol. Alk. 2 
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Vitriolie Acid 
Nitrous Acid 
Marine Acid 
Acid of Tartar 
Acetous Acid 
Sulphurequs Acid 
and ſedative ſalt 


Sulphur 


Metallic Subſtances, 
Lead, and Reg. 7 
Ant. excepted.. | 

Marine Acid 

Vitriolic- Aid 

" Nitrous Acid 

Sulphur and- 

Acetous Acid 
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Vit. Acid 
Mar. Acid 
Nit. Acid 
Acet. Acid 
E xpreſſed Oils. 
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Reg. of Ant. * 


Vit. Acid 


Nit. Acid 
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Mar. Acid 
Acet. Acid 


* Arſenic; 
Zinc 
Iron 

Copper 
Tin 
Lead 
Silver 
Gold 
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Reg. of Antimony 


(with Metals. 


Iron 
Copper 
Tin 


Gold 


Copper 
Zinc, Biſmuth, and 


Neg. of Ant. 
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$:lver. Spirits of Wine 
Lead | Mild Alk. Salt and 
Copper ſome Neutralss 
Iron = — 

— — | Spirit of Wine. | 
Water. - | | Water 
Fix. Alk. | Oils and 1 K 


In conſequence of heat, ſedative ſalt decompoſe | 
tartar and ſea-ſalt, phoſphorus acids decompoſe - 
vitriolated tartar, nitre and ſea- ſalt. 


Inſtances of double elective attractions. 


As where the two compounds being mixed, 
thoſe oppoſite to each other, they are here 
exhibited, unite and form double afhnities. ® 
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Acids. — Vol. Alk. 
Calcareous Earths, 5 
or Fixed Air ; 
Metallic Subſtances. . | | 
Vitriolic or: Marine Mercu XR or 
3 Acid. "Bak 

Alk. or Earth, Nit. or Mar. Acid 

Lead. an Vit Acid | 

Nit. Mar. or acet. Alk. Earths or 
i Acid Metallic Subſtances 
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Silver 
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Vit. Mar. or acet. 


Nit. Mar. or acet. 


Acid. 


| Acids. 


Calc. Earth. - 


Inſtances in Diſtillations and Sublimations, and 
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Fixed Air 
Fixed Alk. 


Vol. Alk. Magneſia, 


or Earth of Allum 


Vit. Acid 


that require heat. 


Vol. Alk. 
Acids. | * 


Vol. Alk. - 


Vit. Acid. 


Vol. Alk. 
Nit. Mar. or Vit. 


Acid. 


Reg. of Ant. 
Sulphur 


Inſtances in Mixtures by Fuſion. 


Tin 


Silver 


Copper 


Gold - 


Fixed Air 
Calc. Earth 
Nit. Mar. or acet. 
Acid. 
Fix, Alk. 
Acet. Acid. 


Fix. Alk. or abſor-- 
bent Earths. 


Mar. Acid. 
Quickſilver 


Iron 


Lead 


Sulphur 
Lead 
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The afnities or atratlions here Alper are 
either in the humid or dry way; the humid is, 


when one, at leaſt,” of the ſubſtances is fluid in 


the heat of air, or a heat but little beyond; the 
other is, when to produce a fluidity, the appli- 


cation of barning fuel is neceſſary. 


Example in an inflance of ſingle attraftion. 
Apply to cinnabar and iron filings, a-certain 
heat; the mercury of the cinnabar will riſe, and 
leave the brimſtone, its other element, combined 
with the iron, which it attracts in PESO 
to the mercury. 


. Example in an inſtance of double attrafion. 


Unite mercury with common ſalt, by means of 
a like certain degree of heat, a new compounded 
combination will commence among the ſub- 
ſtances : by the marine acid of the common falt 


joining the quickſil ver of the mercurial. falt, - 


forming a new ſalt called corroſive ſublimate, 
while the mineral alkali of the common ſalt 
unites with the vitriolic acid of the firſt mercu- 
rial ſalt, and forms what is called Glauber's ſalt. 
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Of Salts in General, 


or Saline Subſtances, 


comprifing Acids, Alkalies and Neutrals. 


ALINE ſubſtances are combinations of earths 

and water, or they are combinations capable 
of uniting with either of them, or with both to- 
gether, for all ſalts are reſolvable into earth and 
water, and the more or leſs they are united to 
their earths, they are fixed or volatile, which 
circumſtance makes the difference between acids 
and alkalies. Acids are the ſimpleſt of ſalts, 
uniting readily with water, are ſharp to the 
taſte, and have the diſtinguiſhing property of. 
turning vegetable blues and violets red. 


Alkalies have a greater proportion of earth than 
acids have, and have leſs afhnity with water, but 
unite violently with acids, producing an ecfteryel- 
cence and hiſſing; they are fiery and acrid to 
the taſte, and turn vegetable blues and. violets 


green. 
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Neutral Salts are formed from the union of au 
acid and alkali, by which union they rob each 
other of its properties, which are then ſo blended 
that neither predominates, and which inti- 
mate union is called the point of ſaturation: they 
produce no change in the blue colours of vege- 


tables, and are neither acrid or ſour, but falt, 


ſuch as is the taſte of kitchen ſalt, and ate ge- 
nerally known by the plain general term of 
ſalts. Imperfect neutrals are thoſe in which 
either the acid or alkali predominate, | 


Of the ive er vitriolic Nitrous and 
Marine Acids, 


The univerſal acid, according to its name, is 
found diffuſed in the waters, in the atmoſphere, 
and in the bowels of the earth, but ſeldom pure 
or unmixed with other ſubſtances; what the 
greateſt quantity is collected from is vitriol, 
hence it is called the vitriolic acid and when it 
contains only juſt phlegm enough to give it -a 
fluid form, it is called oil of vitriol ; if it contain 
much water, it is + called ſpirit of, vitriol; 
when it has not enough to render it fluid, it is 
called the i icy oil of vitriol. WY Eh 


This aid combined with a certain abſorderit 
earth, with the nature of which we are unac- 


quainted 
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= 55 quainted, forms a neutral ſalt called allum ; dif- 
I | fering in quality according to the earths with 

— 1 | which. the vitriol is combined : An alkali being 
Dy preſented to allum, the acid will quit. the earth 
5 and join the alkali, and from the junction of the- 
1 : vitriolic acid, with a fixt alkali, a neutral-ſalt is 
0 formed, called either arcanum duplicatum, or 
> vitriolated tartar, one of the fixed alkalies moſt 
in uſe, being falt of. tartar.— See Maddering, and 
note 27. 


The conjunction of this acid with phlogiſton 
forms ſulphur. 


Niurous Acid. 


This is no other than the vitriolic acid com- 
bined with phlogiſton, by the agency of putre- 
faction, at leaſt fuch is the received opinion, the 
nitrous acid being found only in earths and ſtones, 


impregnated with matters ſubject to putre- 
faction; when combined with chalk, ſtone, mar- 
ble, &c. it forms a ſalt, that does not chryſtalize, 
: which runs in the air, per deliquium, 'and is de- 
: compoſed by fixed alkalies, with which the acid 
8 unites and quits the earths, and from this union 
5 reſults ſali- pere. \ | 
6 The moſt remarkable and diſtinguiſhing pro- 
f perty of nitre is its diſpoſition to unite with 
5 phlogiſton, 
1 1 8 „ 1 
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Of Colour Making. 
phlogiſton, in its pureſt ſtate, ſuch as char-coal, 


fulphur and metallic ſubſtances ; thence burſting . 


into a flame with great noiſe, called its detona- 
tion or deflagration, in which cafe the -acid is 
diffipated, and the alkali which is left is called 
fixed alkali. $56 

A nitre is to be procured by dropping into ſpring 
water, a ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt, filtrating 
the liquid and evaporating it to a certain . 


- Marine Acid or Sea-Salt. 5 


In reſpect to the conſtituent parts of this acid, 
wherein it differs from the vitriolic and nitrous, 


it is not certainly known, no more than it is 
wherein they differ from each other; but When 


combined with abſorbent earth (lime or chalk) 
it forms a neutral ſalt, that does not chriſtalize, 


and when dried, attracts the moiſture of the air: 


This acid, like the others, has leſs affinity with 
earths than with · fixed alkalies, but as well as 
the others have, it has a greater with phlogiſton; 


and when combined with fixed alkali it forms a 
neutral ſalt which ſhoots-.into cubical / _—— 


and is inclined to run in the air. 


The acid of this falt when freed fr 
4s called ſpirit of ſalt, and when containing little 
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phlogiſton, it is called the ſmoaking ſpirit of 
Halt, from its then continually emitting vapours. 


Combined with phlogiſton, a kind of ſulphur 
is the reſult, that takes fire on being expoſed to , 
the air, called phoſphorus of ar ine, being gene- 0 
rally prepared from urine. 


India ſupplies us with another acid called bo- 
rax, which flows and takes the form of glaſs, and 
poſſeſſes ſome of the properties of fixed al kali. 

E MS. 

Any ſubſtance that has been roaſted in a ſtrong 
fire without melting, is called a calx; ſtones, 
(which are ſubſtances compoſed of different 
earths) reduced to this ſtate is called lime ; this 
applied to fixed alkalies make them more active 
and renders thei corroſive or cauſtic, and from 
which the common cauſtic ſtone- is prepared: 


Lime unites with all acids, and chryſtalizes with 
the marme, but not with the nitrous. 


Quick lime attracts the air like concentrated 
acid, and dry fixed alkali, but not ſo as to render 
it fluid; it only takes the form of a powder, and 
is then called lacked lime; when once flacked, 
though it ſeem ever ſo dry afterwards, it requires 
2 violent calcination to ſeparate the water from 
f „„ 
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it, which it had imbibed. Sand is mixed with it 
in making mortar, or it would otherwiſe con- 
tract Wente dee u crack and break. 


In Chemiſtry it is deemed holding a nniddle 


rank between abſorbent - earths and fixed al- 
M, ; 


Metallic Subſtances.” 


Theſe conſiſt chiefly of a vitrifiable earth 


combined with phlogiſton, and are therein fu- 
ſible ; they are likewiſe ponderoug, Opaque, and 
ſparkling : a third principle is. contended. for by 
© ſome chymiſts, called mercurial earth, but it is 
doubted t to exiſt by others. 5 


” Metallic ſubſtances a unite with moſt 
acids, and in that caſe an ebullition with va- 
pours ariſe ; by degrees the metallic particles 


become inviſible in their ſolvents, and ehe metal | 
is then ſaid to be diſſolyed; but, as with alka- 
lies, an acid can only take up ſuch a portion as 


is ſuſhcient to deſtroy ſome of its properties, and 
to render others weaker, The affinity that me- 
tallic ſubſtances have with acids, is leſs than 

3 1 CM what 
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what they have with abſorbent earths and fixed 
alkalies, ſo that the acid which will unite with 
theſe ſubſtances, will decompound the metalline 
ſalts, and precipitate the metal, which are then 
called precipitates and mageſteries. 


Metallic fubſtances are 6 in number, 2 perfect 
viz. Gold (Sol) Silver (Luna) and 4 imperfect, 
viz, Copper (Venus) Iron (Mars) Tin (Jupiter) 
and Lead (Saturn ;) Quickſilver (Mercury) is by 
ſome, called a ſeventh metal. 


GOLD. 


As metals are the heavieſt ſubſtances known, 
— gold is the heavieſt of all, and when pure, is 
unalterable in fire as far as any experiment hath 
hitherto proved, neither can it be diſſolved by 
any pure acid; but only by the acid of nitre 
mixed with that of ſea-ſalt, called aqua regia. 
Gold is likewiſe the moſt ductile and moſt mal - 
leable of all metals. 


Ale circumſtance, and as yet not clearly 
accounted for, is the fulminating quality of the 
[precipitate by an alkali or * abſorbent earth, 

gently dried and expoſed to a certain degree of 
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acid of vitriol poured on it, will deprive it of 


that quality, as will Ike wiſe be the caſe, if it be 


cleared of its ſaline eee W — it 
in water will accompliſh. - | 


combined with an Aal. 
81L v E R. , 
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lighter and leſs ductile, but-like gold it reſiſts 
the greateſt force of fire, in which is their ſu- 


flver is the nitrous acid, the chryſtals- formed 
thereby are particularly cauſtic ; it is likewiſe 


but ſpirit of ſalt, and aqua regia, as well as the 
other acids, are not capable of affecting it: yet 


with the vitriolic; for if the yitriolic or- marine 
acid be added to a ſolution of ſilver in the 
nitrous, the ſil ver will directly join it, and the 

precipitate procured by the marine acid, is called 
he Luna Cornea: Fixed alkalies and abforbent © 


zcidꝭ though the nitrous acid cannot act on it 
when mixed with an equal quantity of gold, but 
| IM | when 


— 


— 


Gold is not affected by a pure elphi when 


This metal is the next perfect to gold, being 
periority over all metals: The true ſolvent of 
ſoluble by the vitriolic acid, if it be concentrated, 


in reality it has a greater affinity with both, than 


earths will ſeparate the filver from the nitrous . | 
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hen in a triple proportion it can with eaſe : If 
aqua regia be empleyed when they are in equal 
quantities the ſeparation will be effected, by the 
gold being diflolyed and the ſil ver left free; but 
the operation by aqua fortis is to be preferred, it 


| having no effect on gold, and a little of the ſil- 
ver is always taken up by the aqua regia : Silver 


united with fulphur ſoon flows, and forms a 
mallable maſs, the colour of lead:---Solution of 


 filver in the nitrous acid ſtains hair, bones, 


wood, &c. from a brown to a black, and gives a 
ſtain to marble and other ftones. 


0 
* 


. COPPER. 
This is the firſt of the imperfect metals, it 
reſiſts fire à long time, unites readily with gold 
and filver, and is ſoluble in all the acids, neutral 
ſalts, and even in water; to ſome imparting 
a green colour, and to others a blue: diſſolved 


in vitriolic acid it forms blue cryſtals, called 
blue vitriol or vitriol of copper: diſſolved in 


- * aqua regia, the marine of nitrous acid, it forms a 
falt which does not cryſtalize, and runs in the 


air: The precipitates by alkalles or earths re- 
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tain nearly the colour the | ſolution gives: 
mingled with nitre and expoſed to the fixe, as 


well as the other imperfect and ſemi-metals, it is 


ſoones decompoſed and calcined than if preſented 
alone: -mixed with ſulphur and made-red hot, it 


foon melts and forms a new. compound more fu- 


ible than alone. 2 


* 4 
1 , 


. rr 


a 


This metal ſtands alone for its property of 


being attracted by the magnet, but loſes it if 


reduced to à calx, or converted to an carth : by 


repeated melting it is rendered purer than by 
having only undergone fuſion, but is not malleable 
till after being heated red' and hammered in all 
directions: before this proceſs it is called pig- 
iron but bar-iron afterwards - and is then harder 
to fuſe : Fuling it with articles that contain 


phlogiſton, or encloſing it in phlogiſton matters, 
and expoſrng it thus in juſt a fed hot ſtate for a 
certain time, it is converted into ſteel or harden- a 


ed: Suddenly quenching it when red-hot in a cold 


Liquor, the hardneſs is augmented, and that in 


proportion to the heat of the * and coldneſs 
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| of the water; it may be brought back by cemen- 
| ting it with calcined bones, chalk, &c; rendering 
it red hot and leaving it to cool gradually, or if 
heated alone, and left thus to cool,, the tzmper 
I given to ſteel is deſtroyed, Iron being calcined 
4-4 turns to a, yellowiſh cruſt, by loſing its ꝓhlogiſ- 
| | ton, and is then called crocus martis or /affran of 
== mars, All acids, as well as certain ſalts, akkalies, 
; | and water itſelf, operate on it, but the vitriolic 
_— acid diſſol ves it the readieſt, rendering the ſolu- 

| | | | tion of a beautiful gfeen ; the cryſtals x roduced 
—_—_ by which are called greex ditt ia, witricl of mars, 
| or copperas : Ochre is the ſediment produced 


8 | from green vitriol diffolved in water: Spirit of 
35 | nitre· diſſolves iron with eaſe, producing a brown- 
ne: | iſh yellow, but the calx formed by this ſolution 
5 | cannot be a ſecond time diſſol ved, for having 

1 ; oſt its phlogiſton, the nitre will not act on it, 

| | ; neither does this nitrous ſolution cryſtallize : 

1 The ſolution by ſpirit of falt is green, the va- 

1 pours of which are inflammable, as well as thoſe 

is cauſed by the vitriolic acid: the ſolution 1 in aqua 
: regia is yellow. . 


: 


Iron having a greater affinity with ſpirits of -] 
nitre and ſpirits of vitriol, than either ſilver or 
copper 255 if offered · to a ſolution of either, the 
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filver or copper will precipitate, by the acid 
quitting them and joining the iron: Iron filings” 
- expoſed to the dew, turn entirely to a ruſt, 
called croeus martis aperiens:; united with ſul- 
phur, it acquires a great degree of fuſibility: 
Iron makes a part of almoſt all ſubſtances (which 
the magnet will diſcover) it is found in the caput . - 
mortuum of all vegetable ſubſtances, even in 
honey, the earth being ſuppoſed to be impreg- 
nated with a ferruginous or vitriolic matter, and 
from thence received into vegetables, and from 
vegetables it paſſes into animals: It is the 
only metal that ſparkles . focus of a burn 
ing glaſs, | | 


T 1 N. 


This is the lighteſt of all metals, has but little 
ductility and runs long before it is red hot: 
The calx when vitrified, being mixed with ſone 

_ ether ſubſtance is caHed enamel, which is differ- 
ently coloured by means of other mgetalline 
calces: Tin unites with all metals, but deſtroys 
. their ductility and malleableneſs, lead excepted':; 
Thoſe the moſt ductile it effects the ſoongſt, 


F 


10 and in the greateſt degree: Bronze and bell- 

| metal are made from a compoſition. of this metal 
7 with Zinc: Wired with lead it produces pewter, 
IV 


and 
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and is uſed with quick- filver in making looking- 
| glaſſes, 


The vitriolic, nitrous and marine acids have 
an affinity with it, but cannot eaſily diffolve 
it, as they only redute it to a kind «of calx: 
The proper ſol vent (as mentioned more fully 
further on) is aqua regia, and has even a greater 
affinity with it than with gold; Gold precipi- 
tated by this method is a moſt beautiful colour, 
and uſed as a red for porcelain and enamelling : 
It has the property of giving red colours in ge- 
neral, hence tin veſſels are uſed in making fine 
ſyrup of violet. It is not aſſected by water as 
iron and copper are, but it loſes its poliſh on ex- 
poſure to the air: It readily unites with ſulphur. 

L EAD. 

This is the heavieſt of all metals, gold and 
ſilver excepted, is ſofter than any, and except 
tin, melts the eaſieſt: Vitriolic acid affects it 
nearly as it does ſilver; the nitrous acid diſſol ves 
it with much eaſe, and in great quantities; the 
cryſtals are of a ſweet taſte, of a yellowiſh co- 
Jour, and are not eaſily diſſolved ingrwater : 
Spirit of ſalt, or the ſalt in ſubſtance, added to 
the ſolution in nitrous acid, produces a white 
precipitate called OT. cornegs which diſ- 

fol ves 
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ſolves eaſily | in water: Being melted, it hardens 


into a kind of horny ſubſtance, like the luna 
, - cornea (whence the name:) Lead boiled a lang - 


time in a lixivium of fixed alkali will partially 
diſſol ve: It is . = OV by 


. ſulphur, 


Quibss1LvER 


This ſubſtance is ſoluble in acids; but to 5 


acid, particular circumſtances are.annexed ; thus 


the vitriolic acid concentrated and made boiling : - 


hot, reduces it apparently to a white powder ; 


which on the affuſion of water turns yellow and T 


is called therbith mineral. 5 


"_ 


Quitkflrert is Feakily iffolyed by the nitrous 


acid ; thedolution is clear, and as it cools ſhoots 


into cryſtals: If evaporated to dryneſs, it pro- 


duces red precipitate : With ſolution of capper . 


the ipitate is green. 1 


* 


| Combined with marine acid, it forms a metal- > 
line (alt, the cryſtals of which, called correo 


ſublimate, are pointed like daggers, and is the 
moſt vighent corroſive hitherto Mſeovered: Froth 
this ſublimate is produced yellow precipitatè 2 
Quickſilver unites with ſulphur very eafily, 
and " 5am by the mere mixture, ethiops mi-. 
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neral : By rendering the union more perfect by 
a ſtrong heat, a ponderous ſubſtance 1s procured 


called cinnabar, which finely aha produces 
ver million. 


— 


Of Semi- Metals, 


Namely, Regulus of Antimony, Biſmuth, Zinc, 
| Regulus of. Arſenic. 


© Rep. of antimony has the bMliancy, opacity, 
and gravity of a metal, but like all 83 metals, 
erumbles under the hammer: It ſoon diſſipates 
into ſmoak and white vapours by violent heat; 
flowers of antimony are thoſe vapours, collected 
by any cold body, hich EY them in their 


* 


Its affinity is greateſt with iron, copper der, 
and then with tin, lead, ard ſil ver. 
Its proper ſolvent is aqua regia, marine acid 
next, if highly concentrated and applied by diſ- 
tillation; The vitriolic acid likewiſe diſſolves it, 


ve wich the. nififbus. it ig little more thao gale 


LOI 


Liver of amtincey » procured by data ae 


_ it, three parts nitre and one of antimony 


5 | produces 
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produces a calx called Saphoretic antiniony; or 
diaphoretic mineral. Antimony is uſed to 3 
gold from other metals, and the precipitate from 
its union with an alkali, is called the * , 
ſulphur of — 


: BISMUTH. 


, mer, and like other ſemi-metals is volatized with - 
a violent heat: It mixes with and quickens the 
7 fuſion of all metals, whitens them, and deſtroys - 
a their malleability. - 4 s 
78 ö Biſmith is not ſoluble in the vitriolic acid; 
3 but in the nitfgus it diſſolves with much fume 2 
d Marine and aqua regia diſſol ve it, but with leſs < 
ir BN rapidity ; alkalies, and even water only, preci- 


pitate it, forming the magiftery of bi/muth., In 
its union with ſulphur it forms a compound, ap- 
pearing®like needles lying . ideways by each 


other, | ot 


t. F-NE 8555 1 
Zinc Atkere little in appearance from nn 
except having a bluiſh caſt, though eſſentially it 


great quantity of phlogiſton which it contains. 


This ſubſtance is rather duſkier than the for- 


differs very much : It melts the moment it grows - 
red; ſoon turning to a calx; and in an augmens- - 
ted heat burng like an oily matter, evincing the 
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It unites with all metallic ſubſtances except 
Biſi It is { ic 
iſmuth; It is ſoluble in all the acids, particu- 


larly in the nitrous ; ſulphur has little or no 
power over it. 


It has a greater affinity with the vitriolic acid 
than iron or copper has; for ning a precipitate 
called white vitriol, or vitriol of zinc: United 
with copper it makes braſs, pinchbeck, &c. 


- 


8 RecvLvs uf Ansgxic, 


* 


This readily unites with all metals, and is the 
moſt volatile of the ſemi-metals, . flying off even 
by a moderate heat : the calx is plain arſenic ; 

the properties of which are pecuſiar to itſelf, 
having great volatility, having a faline charac- 
ter, being ſoluble in water, and exceſlively cor- 
roſixe, a quality none of the other ſemi- metals 
poſſeſs: It cagnot be decompounded by any acid, 
except when joined to metallic ſubſtances : Com- 
bined with the alkali of nitre or ſea-ſalt, if they 
be in a fluid ſtate, it forms a ſingular ſaline com- 
pound, called liugr, of arſenic; Arſenic unites 
readily with fulphur, and produces yellow 
orpiment. * | 4 


% - 


4 ES | L - Inflammable 


le 


Laflammable Subſtances, 
Theſe are Sulphurs, Oils, Reſins, Bitumens, 
+ Spirits of Wine, Charcoal. _ | 


ALL bodies probably contain more or leſs 
phlogiſton, but theſe are deemed inflammable in 
which it abounds, but with which,-at the ame 
time, it is not ſo intimately blended, but that it 
may be driven out from them, under certain cir- 
cumftances, by the intergention or ruſhing in? of 
the air. . 


Sulphur (as ſaid before) isthe vitriolicacid com- 


bined with much phlogiſton.- Oils are mineral, ve- 


getable, or animal, and are, in general, unctuous 


bodies, that burn and conſume with flame and 


ſmoke, containing phlogiſton ; which by means 
of an acid is united with phlegm or water, toge- f 
ther with a certain portion of earth: Nitrous 
and vitgiolic acid, act on oils according to the 


portion of phlegm which they contain. 


Charcoal, or any charred matter, is what is 
left from the burning of any vegetable or animal 


matter, that has an oil unite to much cart; . 


this ſubſtance is unalterable by any other body 
than fire; hence acids ever Jo highly concen- 
trated have no effect on it. - 


Reſins will be ſpoken of in the next ſton, 
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Of Vegetable Subſtances. 


From the analyſis of vegetable ſubſtances, it 
is clear they contain phlegm acid, alight oil,. 
much air, and a thick oil, but none of theſe 
principles can be obtained pure by mere diſtilla- 
tion, as their ſeparation is only began by this pro- 
ceſs, therefore others are N to compleat the 
ann. 


Some $tables, by analization, prove that 
they contain the fame principles,as animal fub- 
ſtances poſſeſs, and inſtead of yielding an acid, 
a volatile alkaline only is to be obtained; proba-- 
bly becauſe the acid of the vegetable ſuffers ſuch 
changes when it enters into the compoſition of 
animals, that i is, it combines with ſome of their 


earth and oil, in ſuch a manner as to be changed 


into a volatile alkali. | . 


In burning any vegetable ſubſtance i in the 
open air, the analyſis is more rapid and com- 
pleat, burning till all its oil is confumed, and a 
coal remains, and this continues waſting till all 
its phlogiſton is W what then is left is its 

earth 
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earth and fixed alkali, commonly called the aſhes. 
Water, the natural ſol vent of ſalts, takes all of 
them up that are contained in the aſhes, ſo that 
by lixiviating them, nothing at l is left but 


the pure earth. 


All balſams, ell as ee are oily 
aromatic matters, procured by different methods 
from thoſe trees which produce them; theſe 
abound with effential oils ſeparated from the ve- 
getable in which they exiſt. | 


| Reſins are diſtinguiſhed from natural balfams 


by containing leſs oft, and more acid, fo that they 
are leſs diſpoled.to be fluid, and are ſoluble only 
in ſpirits of wine; they however differ from each 


other according to the quantity or quality of _ 


acid to which they owe their conſiſtence: The 


| ſaline chafacter of Benjamin is evident from its 
being ſoluble in water, but then it muſt be 
boiling z ; the ſalt produced from it will chryftal- 


lize and may be diſſol ved in ſpirits of wine. 
_ Gums differ from reſins in being ſoluble in 


water, but (as before ſaid) refiiis are not; rein 

being an eſſential oil grown thick, and have an 
aromatic odour, which gums have not: the ſmall 
portion of oil Which gums contain, beiag ſo tho» | 


roughly mixed wiſe their acid, does not hinder 
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proper menſtruum, leaving the other entire. 
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their diſſolving in water, and therefore they te- 
'ſembleſhoney, and other vegetable Juices, in bo- 
ing originally fluid, and only grown hard by the 
evaporation of their moiſture ; the ſame as reſins 
become ſolid by loſing, in the ſame manner, their 


fluid parts: but in gum- re ſing the two qualities 
are ſo blended, that each will diffolve in its 


* 


Sugar, manna; aad all the ſaecharine juices of 
fruits and plants, are of the nature of honey, 
containing a phlegm, an acid, an oil, anda coal : 
but differ from reſins in not being inflammable, 
or will not flame till nearly reduced to a coal : 
All theſe ſubſtances are deemed natural ſoaps, 


conſiſting of an oil rendered miĩſſible with water 


by means. of a ſaline ſubſtance, but differ from 
common or artificial ſoaps in having their ſaline 
part an acid, while that of the others is an alkali: 
Why they are ſweet, thongh containing much 
acid, is from the acid being intimately ſhexthed. 


or ſmoothed by the oil: Of ſoap it may further 
be-ſaid, that alkalies or acids combined, in a cer- 
tain manner with oil, produce them; for oily” 
and ſaline ſubſtances combined, follow the ſame: 
rules as other combinations, by reciprocally com- 
bining the properties * to each other, 


and 


F 
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and (according to the rules of affinities) ſoaps 
are decompoſed by alkalies, and . by 


The moſt expeditionyllyicas of makitig a bag 
(being Dr. Lewis's improvement on Mr. Beaume's) 
is, by heating the Mkali red hot, then throwing 
it into oil of turpeatine, and ſtirring them well 
together ; in time, a ſalt cryſtallizes both within 


known. | © »Þ 


. | Of FEET Subſtance 


f Thefe 3 jellies, 1 when inſpiſſated 

" and become folid in the cold, form glue, and by 

2 the evaporation being carried further, it an 

© horn. | 
Pp This jelly, or gelatinous 1 is the only 

d true animal one; as all human parts, bones and 

* all, are to be reduced to it; the other properties 2 
— it has in common with vegetables gums or mu- Sp 
y cilages, except that the animal one makes a 
e ſtronger cement: Acid, and alkalies particu- 
* larly, eaſily diſſolve animal jellies; hut the na- 

5 ture ol theſe combinations is not known. 
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acids. | | 22 


it, and over its ſurface, but its nature is un- 
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e Of Earths. "I 


Earths are either ponderous ; calcareous (Lime) 


magneſia; argillaceous (Clay ;)or filicious (Cryſtal): 
They are characterized by remaining unaltered 
in a red heat, and of thoſe fave above mentioned 
no one has been yet able to decompoſe or tranſ- 
unite one into another. 


Ponderous earth forms with vitrolic acid, pon- 
_ derous ſpar, and is. not ſoluble in one thouſand: 
times its own weight of boiling water, 


Calcareous earth faturated with vitriolic-acid 
forms gypſum, known by the property it has of 


forming, after alight burning, a hard maſs with 
water. N . 


Magneſia ſaturated with vitriolic acid, 0 
what is called Epſom ſalt, 


Pure argillaceous earth with vitriolic acid 
forms an allum. > 


The above four kinds may becalled oboe garths, 
but the laſt. has the af claims 


Silicious earth is not affected by vitriolic wy. 
it is however diſſolved by that of ſpar, the dia- 
mond excepted,. neither is the diamond 


changed by the greateſt heat, if not r to 
the air. 


putrid, or what generate an alkaline — 


07 1 and 
Fuer faction. 


By fermentation is underſtood (as partly men- 
tioned before, ſet notes 12 and 33 in copper work) 
be a ſpontaneous motion in a body, by which a 
new diſpoſition and combination of its parts is 
produced : To procure” it there muſt be a cer- - 


tain proportion of watery, faline, oily and earthy ' 


parts, the ſubject muſt be in a temperate heat, 
and have the aſſiſtance of the air: And as all 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances contain the 


principles juſt mentioned, they are of courſe all 


ſubject to fermentation : Minerals are excluded, 
not being as far as can be diſcovered, ſubject ta 
this operation. 


There are three ſpecies of fermentation, the 
vinous or ſpirituous, or what produces Wine; 
and ſpirituous liquors ; the acetous or what pro- 
duces acid liquors, ſuch as vinegar; and the 


ſalt. x 3 


The ſubjects of the ſpirituous are 4240 Pony 
leeds and grains, dilated with a _ quantity 
of 
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of water; by certain proceſſes, air bubbles ariſe 


with vapours, fo extremely active and pernicious 


that without caution the effects may be fatal, 


this operation, if not ſtopped, will proceed to the 
laſt ſtage, namely putighaction; the imparities 
then precipitate and leave the liquor clear and 
tranſparent. 


By diſtillation an inflammable hw light, 
pleaſant and penetrating. is drawn. from wine 
that has fermented, which by repeated proceſſcs 
become more. and more rectified, and is called 
ſpirit of wine; and if conſiderably purified, an 
ardent fpirit ; which burns without ſmoak vor 
leaving any coal: united with acids they loſe 


| their pungency, and are ſaid to be dulcified. This 


ardent ſpirit may, however, be rectified, or en- 
tirely dephlegmated till jt. produces æther, which 
is ſo volatile that it flies off in the air, fires at 
the approach of a flame, and leaves not the leaſt 
appearance of aſhes ; diſſolving oily matters with 
the greateſt eaſe, and has à greater Wy with 
gold. than even aqua regia has. 


Befides this ardent ſpirit, a deal of water, oil, 
earth, and a kind of acid is afforded by-wine, 
which when the ſpirituous part is extracted ſuf- 


fers no farther change: but if they all remain, 
8 the 


of Gala- - Making, 


the nnn after ſome time, will begin 


again, the liquid turns ſour, and then acquires. 
the name of vinegar ; but this produces no nox- - 


ious vapours, nor depſits any tartar : Wine 


however is not alone the ſubject of acetous 
fermentatign, for ſeveral vegetable, and even 


animal ſubſtances, not ſubject to the ſpirituous, 


turn ſour before they putrefy: this acid has the 
ſame properties as the mineral, and has effect on 
the ſame ſubſtances that the mineral acid has, 
but in a weaker degree * It has a greater affinity 
with alkali than ſulphur has, and a neutral oily 
ſalt is formed from its ſaturation with a fixed 


alkali. By its ſolution in ſpirits of wine, is pro- 


duced regenerated tartar: Several ſaline com- 
pounds are produced by its union with calcined 


pearls, corals, ſhells, &c. it perfectly diflolves | 


lead, converting it into a neutral metallic ſalt, 


from which is produced Sal Saturni, or Sugar of 


Lead, becauſe of its ſweet taſte; The vapour of 
vinegar has that effect on lead as to produce 
cexuſs : Vinegar likewiſe goxrodes copper, and 
converts it into a green ruſt; called verdigreas, 
though not commonly employed for that purpoſe, 
wine, or the rape of wine, being more uſet. 
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Tattar is a ſaline cochpovind, containing earth, 
oil, and a ſuper proportion of acid; it is formed 
in wine-caſks, adhering to the inner ides, par- 
ticularly in thoſe that tain acid wines 3 when 
purified, there appears an the ſurface a cryſtal- 
line pellicle, or ſort of Min, which en off is 
called cream of tartar, the cryſtallizations of the 
' fame liquor are called cr5ftals of tartar, and only 
differ, in form from the cream; and though they 
have the appearance 'of neutral ſalt, yet they 
have all the properties of a true acid, but weaker 
than any other: by calcination a fixed alkali is 
procured from tartar, ſtronger and more ſaline 
than what is formed from moſt other matters. 


| The laſt ſtage of fermentation (though by 
ſome deemed a diſtinct operation (16) is putrefac- 
tion, to which ſtate when a body is approaching, 
it is evident by a ſuperior. degree of heat, the 
effect of Which, as in the preceding ſpirituous 
and acetous operations, tends to change the diſ- 
poſition oſ the particles of the body in which it 
is exeited; though how it is brought about, is 
not yet diſcovered; but after it has undergone 
the change, the body ſeems then to contain a 


: principle 
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16 Boerhaave particularly, Stahl however denies it. 
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principle that it did not before, a ſaline matter 
exccedingly volatile, and is, when ſeparated from 
the other principles of the body which produced 
it, either a valatile uxinoWfpirit ; in a liquid form, 
or a volatile urinous ſalt in a maſs. In this 
fate, whateygr difference there might have been, 


before in vegetable lubſiarces,. none is dam 
viſible. 


End of the a of ane 


— — a ——— | 
N ote, It is in different places obſerved, chat i it 


would be abſurd to offer poſitive or ſpecific rules 
for the performance of the .6perations juſt treated 
of, and for which, various reaſons are given (fee 
introduction to copper - work note 16, and other 


— — 


7 places therefore according to the ſame principles 

10 the ſubject of this ſection will be treated in a ſimilar 

manner; and as the pr eceding part of this ſection 
4 


was exhibited under an idea that a knowledge of 
chemiſtry ſhould be the foundation of the prac- _ 
tice in its fulleſt extent, ſo the following com- 
pendium or general view of operative circum- - 
{ances is exhibited as the foundation of thoſe 
proceſſes which ariſe from them, ſpreading every 
way into an endleſs variety, and which can only 
be conceived by *. boat e in the practice 
of them. 


. 


1 


oy colour nalin 


1. Red, yellow, and blue, are the primitive ot 


fundamental colours, and from which, under 


various combinations, all colours or ſhades that 
exiſt in nature that art to be procured. Black is 
excluded on a philoſophical conſideration. * 


2. Moſt colouring materials requizeſome opera- 
tion to ſeparate or diſlolve their tinging qualities; 
ſome will give no permanent colour, till the ſub- 
je& intended to be coloured is printed with ſome 
aſtringent, ſuch as aiim, which will ſecure the 
partieles of the colouring ſuch, ſuch as red from 
madder, yellow from woald, &c. or by the ad- 
dition of others the Gelour is varied according to 
the quality of the additional ſalts, as tartar, &c. 
vary the ſhade or colour that the allum only 
would procure. | 

3. In general the effect of colouring materials 
produced by certain ſolutions, is different from 


their natural outward appearance. 


4. No ſubſtance is yet diſcovered that of itſelf 
will make permanent green 17), conſequently all 
N ' durable 


17 Thouſands of unſucceſsful attempts have bee 
made to attain this point, but till the tinging blue 
and yellow ſubſtance can be ſo equallized in qua- 
ty, or harmonized in union. it is granted it muſt 
remain undiſcovered dee more on this matter 
further on. 


* 
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ERP ones are compounded; neither is n 

any black material in ule, that, of itſelf, gives ã 
permanent black. (18) als dea ; ene e 
5. In ſome caſes; the-gglouring liquid muſt be 
boiling, in others luke warm, and in others cold: 
ſome drugs require a certain age, and others hot; 

the materials which form different veſſels, in which 
colours are made or kept, ſhould be confidered, as 
well as their capacities, or the uſes to Which "they ; 


me may have been before applied. gy. 
the 6. In the operation of alt wprk, ſhould be con- 
om ſidered 1. the opening of the body to be coloured: 

ad- 2. the colouring matter itſelf, and 3. the fixing of 


g to it, to which may be added, the clearing or bright- 
| ning of it.(19) See the end of copper- work. 
nly Note, Cleanlineſs at all times, and in every Klage, 
cannot be too much enforeed; thus if. tlie colour 
rials maker be ever ſo careful; his endeavours may be 


from *- | N rendered 

* if ORD eee —— 

1 deepneſs of the black depends on the height of C 
* white of the ſubſtance from which it . is produced, 
rable 


as ivory when burnt ; and ſome materials, as mad- 
der, woad, and indigo, will turn black in their effu- 


, 1 
been ſions, by repetitions of W note 38 : | 
blue "lots 
3 farther on. | 
| ben (19) This brightening is too much practiſed, ndt | 


24 here meant, but merely to fluſh up the colours, 


natter 
5 5 —Sce maddering, and note 39 of this ſedtion. 


2 
2 N N 
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Colour — Making. 


rendered abortive by the careleſs uſe of ſieves, 
pans; &c. A Colour-houſe ſhould never be open 
to every one ; and a placeſhould be ſet apart for 
delivezing--out colour: for wantonneſs and ma- 
levolence, it is well known, has in this caſe 


1 „ n * * » 
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; Drugs; and other Articles uſed in Colour- 
8 N making. (20) 


VEGETABLE Subftances. 


: 


— 1 we E x o 


4 


arabic, ſenegal, tragacanth, maſtic, lac, 
and dragons blood, Madder, Indigo, Woad, 
Weld; Sumach, Fuſtic, Saunders, Annotto, 
Greenwood, Logwood, Brazil, Saflower, Barks, 
Flower, Starch, Bran, French berries, Reſin, Aſh, 
Vinegar, Verjuice, Crude tartar, Galls, &c. 


bu MINERALS 


* 


Kc) N ſon-colouring drugs, ſuch as allum, tartax, 
40d other aſtringents, are thoſe which after being 
uſed, muſt undergo the proceſs. of _ beiling with 
colouring drugs, ſuch as madder, weld, 
&c. &c.---This is a dyers term, and applied to 
articles uſed previous to colouring. | 
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MINERAL Subſtances, Salts and Earths. 


White Abd yellow copperas, Orpiment; 1 
Arſenic, Corroſi ve ſublimate, Roman vitriol, ; 
Vitriolic nitrous and marine acids, Salt-petrey 
Sal aminotiiac, Verdigris, Tin, Pewter, Copper, 

Steel | fileings, Antimony, CR dr 
pipe Clay, Lime, & e. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS Subſtances, © 1 


. Urine, Dung, Lange, Acid o 1 tar, 
Iron liquor, Hartſhorn, (at) &c. Other articles 

might be added, but the above are chiefly in uſe. 
See account of drugs, &c. further on. *%, BN ; 


4 * 
EF W 
— — . 


, (21) The goadneſs of drugs is of the utmoſt con- 
cern, and well it is for thoſe Printers who are not 
* under the neceſſity of being reſtrained in this reſpect 
ſome by choice will not have the beſt even when 
needed, and others for reaſons, too common in every f 
ſtation of life, muſt take what materials they can 
. 5 bY * 


* 
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Of Colour Making. 

The moſt durable Black and Purples, are 

brought up in madder, by the agency of iron li- 

quor : Reds by allum, and occaſipnally tartar, 

{alt of lead, and iron liquor, to vary the hue to- 

a Pink, a Bloffom, 'a Chocolate, &c. Yellows 

in weld, by allum and tartar: Olaves, Drabs, &c. 

by allum, tartar, and iron liquor: Doves, 

| — Browns, Greens &c. in Sumach, Fuſtick, Green- 
- wood, &c. by allum, tartar, and iroa liquor: 


MH Blue, from Indigo or woad, by the agency of 
3 aſh, lime, and orpiment. | 
"Hs. Leſs permanent blacks, reds, purples, pearls, 


=. 3 &c, are brought up in logwood, brazil, bark, &c. 
dy the agency of iron liquor, galls, copperas, &c; 
| but in ſkilful hands are to be much improved. 
a | Chemical browns, butts, pale greens, blue, ſal- 
EG maon, and other colours, are by the agency of Tar 
on . acid, Iron liquor, Verdigris, Woad, Annotto, &c. 
5 | brought up or truck with lime, and ot her colours, 
_ T8 ſuch as berry yellow, pencilled blue, procured 
from indigo, &c.. require ſtreaming or Tens." in 
| _ water only. 
B Note, As the above is only a | ſummary, or e 'ementary 
FEA mew of colours &c., a plan of a table for fixing pro- 


1 
\ | portions and Hades to certain ERIE 15-offercd 
| further on. 


For conveying theſe mixtures to the cloth 
various articles are neceſſary to be uſed 
according to certain circumſtances ; theſe 


_ ä  — 0 
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Of Colour « Making. 
vehitles are gums and paſtes (22); paſte being 


of a more compact conſiſtency chan gum di- 


' Juted, is uſed when lines or fine bodies or ſhades 


are required to be accurately expreſſed ; diluted 
gum is more uſed in conveying ſolid bodies, in 


which no great accuracy of ſhape is required. 


Of gums, tragacanth has ſeveral advantages, 
and if properly managed, would diftribute as well 


* as tho arabic, but this article as well as the oak- 


gall is not always made the moſt of. 
Lampblack(23), Brazil, &c. are neceſſary to 

Jeepen the colour of thoſe mixtures, which would 

_—_ be too pale for printing, in ſome caſes. 


(22) | Paſtes are made from flour and ftarch, and thoſe 
articles as well as gums ſhould be of the pureſt kind, 
when uſed as vehicles for carrying the colour. 
Gums ſhould be tried that no ſaline quality has been 


| incorpora ed with them by their having been before 
in a liquid ſtate by any accident, particularly at ſea. 


(ag) Lampblack ĩs the leaſt innocent in general from 


i 


its oily quality, it ſhould therefore be the lighteſt | 


and blackeſt that can be had, which depends a great 
deal on its being well burnt, indeed it would often 


be the better for work if it were ſpared, Brazil is 
ſo innocent and the ſtain ſo eaſily removed, that little 
objection lays againſt it; A 


with hard water. 


+ 
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Of Colour-making. 
Attempting now to ſpeak immediately. of the 
colour- makers practice, the firſt conſideration” is 
in what degree of reſponſibility he ſtands, both as 
he has to act himſelf, and as Ve is concerned in 
the operation of others; which collectively con- 
{idered, comprizes, 1. Aſhing, Souring, &c. or 
the preparation for the reception of his mixtures. 
2. Printing or the application of them, and 3. 
ſtriking or fixing them, including rincing, ſtrea- 
ming &c. of chemical ones, or. thoſe not brought 
up in the copper, (24) for though colour-making 
is a diſtin proceſs · from preparation, printing and 
boiling off, yet (as more fully conſidered further 
on, ) being of the utmoſt conſequence to a colour 
maker how they are performed, he may be faid 
to be cloſely concerned in them. | 
The preparation has been ſpoken- of,. but for 
the ſake of preſerving a kind of formality in 
treating this part, what has been ſaid will iſt, be 


"briefly recapitulated; 2dly, the nature and uſe of 


aſtringents will be next touched on; 3dly, ſome 
ſuggeſtions offered concerning colouring ſubſtan- 
ces; including the reſult of various experiments; 


laſtly, the application of his mixtures in the opera- 


tion of printing, with notes and obſervations on the 
whole, more or leſs applicable to the ſubject, as the 
(24) The fielding, may be ſaid, to be a proceſs 


which reſts with the foreman of the field, of which 
more is ſaid further on. 


as 
he 
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Of C Mating, 
q ſcuſſion of it leads the' writer (According tothe 
anteſtrained mode in which he indulges himſelf) i 
to deliver them. See introduction, and note 2 
in copper Wr. 

It is therefore firſt obſery "that a8 goods ap- 
propriated for printing, . having under- 
gone the proceſſes in uſe among whitſterers, or 
bleachers by profeſſion, may nevertheleſs con- 


tract in the courſe of their removal from one 


place to another, foulneſſes of various Kinds; they 
are in general ſoaked or ſteeped in water, that 
any looſe dirt may be removed; but there may 
he foulneſſes which water only will not remove, 
of courſe ſomething more penetrating muſt be 
applied; if aſh be uſed, it is preſumed ſome 
unctuous ſubſtance is to be removed, which the 
aſh” effects; but as the carth of the aſh. is ſup- 
poſed to be left in the cloth, which water will not 
eaſily remove, an acid is to be applied fot that pur- 
poſe, or ſometimes to anſwer for aſhing, and the 
cloth thus (after the uſual proceſſes of planking, 
&c.)is rendered as pure and white as poſſible. . 
Here then commences the colour-makers im 
mediate concern, and conſequentiy the conſidera- 
tions reſpecting it, of which, it need hardly be 
ſaid, the firſt is that of the naturę or properties 
of thoſe ſubſtances that are requiſite to orm 


baſis for the colour, Cates in pert to. the re- 
lation 


* 


Of Colour -mating, 
lation they hold with each other in view of pro- 
ducing certain eſſects, according to the principles 
as eſtabliſhed by nature, which principles in the 

A ._ Hiſt caſe are applicable only to chemical experi- 
1 ments (as exhibited in the tables of affinities and 
= A | . the rules immediately preceding them) but in ad- 
_—_— vancing a ſtep further, that knowledge muſt be 
—_— conſidered as furniſhing us with means of turn- 
\ ing "thoſe experiments to advantage; therefore 
colour maker when furrounded with his drugs 
&c. ſhould look upon every axticle as an inſtru- 
ment in his hands, that ought not to be employed 
in vain; but this knowledge, to its proper extent 
{ſo rarely to be met with) is not to be acquired 
merely from ſelf experience or the experience of 
others, and not only that ſuch ingredients mixed 
or applied in ſuch a manner will produce ſuch 
effects, but why and upon what principle it is e- 
ſtabliſhed, and by what laws it is governed: here 
is the ſpring that ſhould give motion to this de- 
partment; here is the baſis on which the practice 
ſhould be erected and diffuſe itſelf ; and here 
originates the grand ſource of à colour-maker's 


os practice, namely, the knowledge of the laws of 
1 affinities, and the certain eſſects of combinations, 
i Previous to the adding of certain ſubſtinces to 
5 each other: for in every mixture that can poſſi- 
5 bly be made, invariable effects according to thoſe 
L rules will naturally follow. - 

7 L 


| Of Colour Making. 

Thus beginning with the principal articles in a 
colour-maker's province [ſee note 39 at the end of 
copper work) namely, ſalts or aſttingents; (ſee note 
below) it is neceſſary to know, according to thoſe 
rules eſtabliſhed by nature, how each-ſpecies'af- 
fets any ſubſtance it may be offered to, and how 


it is affected in return; for all ſubſtances mixed 


with others of different qualities, muſt; cauſe a 
change in ſome reſpect or other, according to 
the fundamental principles as exhibited in the be- 


3) and this knowledge (it is again ſaid) is the 

proper foundation or ſupport of the practice of 

colour-making. 

2d, Of Articles that procure from various Subſtances 
| their colouring Properties. (a2 

The articles of this deſcription are very nume- 


rous, and are the chief or only agents we are in 


2 poſſeſſion 


(25) Theſe are chicfly allum, lime, marine falt, 
nitre, ſal-ammoniac, tartar, fixed and volatile alka- 
lies, with various metallic falts, and are in general 
called aſtringents, though rather forced, as aſtrin- 

gent is more «pplicable to medicine, and ſome 
articles have aſtringent and colouring qualities uni- 
ted, as galls, ſumach &c. but ſalts or acids would 
be too general terms; and technicals frequently 
want allowance in the uſe of them; thus, ſpecifically 


_ ſpeaking, lime is cauſtic; aſh, alkaline; tartar, 


acid; allum, ſaline; &. hence, though not a prac- 
tical term in printing, wherever aſtringent is aſed- 
it alludes to ſtriking or fixing the colour. 


| 


ginning of the compendium of chemiſtry, (ſee rule 


— 


"I! 


poſſeſſion of, in procuring permanency of colour, 
é - and the moſt general in its application is allum ; 
its ſuperior power is confeſt by its uniting two 
* qualities, heightening colours, and fixing them at 


x 
o . : 


| 5 the ſame time. (6 *. dot vas 408 
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| Colours that are not permanent, are, it is ap- 
> . prehended, owing to the want of ſome fuch fub- 
 Kagces being previouſly applied to the cloth, or 

of not being able to nnite with them; hence (as 
das been ſaid) the colouring particles not finding 


9 - * 
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(e) The manner of ſalts being applied i in dyeing 

38 different, according as the ſubje@ is wool, cotton, 
in various raſpects, and conſequently their aptitude to 
receive colour is ſo likewiſe: thus ſome ſubſtances, as 
cochineal and kermes, that in dycing give a ſcarlet ta. 
wool(which is the eaſieſt ſubſtance to colour) give a 
very dull one to filk and cotton, and require a larger 
quantity, ſce note 36 and 41. The remarlk is like- 
wiſe applicable to the different m. hufacturing of 
goods; and it is mentioned in the beginning of 
Bleaching, that the preparation is neceſſarily dif-. 
ſerent. This is intimated here to thoſe who 
think it is indifferent what ſubje& any tingeing ſub= 
Hance may be applied to, and may have occaſion to 
Print u an ocher articles than cotton or linen. 
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pores ſafficiently open co iiubibe themg age: ſup- 
_— _ e the fur face 


r ui bovik * an. to. 
"Lime has the ploberty of uniting two. © of a 


greateſt, oppoſites in nature, Sal Its ag Earths; pit 
is ſoluble 3 in water, by means of fre ; but the air 
renders it indiſſoluble again; thus, it is capabl | 
of forming an unalterable cement, when de 
with other matters; but allum, as above- Tad has 
a property beyond, . which is that of attracling 
certain colouring particles (27): nitre, marine 
ſalt, ſal ammomiac, Tacram faturmi, and tartar, 
are ſtrictly ſpeaking, only alterants, by chang- 
ing the red to a crimſon, a blofſomy: a-pinks e. 
Neutral ſalts with à metal hie bahs,” rather give 
ſtrength to the colour, than ſolidity in reſpett 
to its Hxity, for every” colouring” ſubſtamce will. 
vary its Made, according to the nature of tits 


# 


earth that attraQts its particles :' Sm 5 "I 


1 


Two neutrals, Copperas and Roman vitriol, with 
metallic baſes, are in. common uſe, oweing to 
theit aFringent,quality being, in union with their 
alterative principle. +} (54% but usa 26: ont 

R wart CY ud eng u: moet ti u 0 An 
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(27) Roman allum being white, and pure, in the 
moſt proper, a3; roch allum- oni iron ·—. See, 

Pomet on drugs and the compendium of chemiſtry. 


Fi, 
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In procuring 4 black, it is in general by in 


troducing within the pores of the cloth, particles 
of iron diſſolved in various liquids, and precipi- 
tating them on the ſubject by means of ſome 
aſtringeat ſubſtance ſupplied with phlogiſton, fuf- 
ficient to render the iron black ; but this ſhould 
Þe done ſo that the precipitating matter do no 
injury, and that can oaly be accompliſhed i in 


proportion as the e parti icles are difſolved. (a8) 

5 * 22 oy Tt 
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(28) Iron, rather than caufing a black, contri- 
. butes to it from the effect of its attriction, as oak 
turns black by ſawing; white greaſe is made black by 
ts friftion with iron; green fruit turns black if cut 
ith a knife ; the black colour in earthen ware is 
ning to vitrified iron; and copperas which is uſed 
in procuring a black, is the ſalt of pyrites, with 
hook. rum 26.1 incorporated. | 8 

The cauſe of roitenneſs, attributed generally to 
the copperas, uſed in ptocurihg black, is owing to 
the earth of iron (where it is uſed) not being ſeparated 
From the ſolution, and when ſaid to be rotten from 
1 , it is from the groſs particles not finding 
"eaſy admithon into the pores j hence they in a man- 


ner burſt open their encloſures, tearing of courſe, 
Nr aa — e e e 


an * eden? Nen 


It is to be underſtodd (as before ſaid there is 
no black ſubſtance, vegetable, animal, or mineral, 
| that poſſefles the durable tingeing properties of 
indigo, madder or weld (theſe blue, red and 
yellow ſubſtances ate mentioned, being moſt 
in aſe} for all black fœculencies are of too dry a + 
nature to be introduced and fixed in any ſubject, 
either by any adheſi ve quality of their own, ot 
by the previous uſe of aſtringents, as they only 
act on unctuous fubſtances. (29) Galls, ſumach. 


7 } 


(29) Here, according to the laws of affinities, 
(which ſhould always be borne in mind in whatever 
relates to colour- making) it is ſaid (though obferved 
before, ſee article maddering) that between the aſ- ; 

tringent introduced to fix the colour, and the colour- 


ing ſubſtance itſelf, there muſt be a mutual attrac- - Af 
tion, or a greater one than between either of the } 
ſubſtances and the liquid in which either may be | . 
ſuſpended, elſe they cannot unite fo as to form that | 1 
cement which cauſes permanency ; hence (as before EN j. 


obſerved) there are oo black ſubſtances that any faline . 
aſtringent will take hold of, and even from their 
natural dryneſs, their particles keep at too great I 
diſtance in water, ever to attract each other ſuſfi- b r | 
os ain F 4. * | 
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logwood, &c. containing within them the primitive 
colours, blyezred, and-yollow, it is thought a black 
is produced from a combination of them, and ac- 
cording as either is ated on by the ſalt of copperas 
or iron, and as made uſe of for procuring a hlack, 


| it indicates by the ſhade that ĩs leſt whentheblack 
is flown, on which-the ſalt wasemplayed.(go) 1 
a TS TC : FT 1 yo i) a 11 5B * 17 va 150 
| | 3 # 9 
{ | voy wy 236 24 ":T2*H * if n pivot 317 * 
rr 


75 10 Hellot and D'Apligny ſays. there are many 
plants, which, treated like the anil (from which 
is procured indigo) would probably produce a black 
feculence, ſuch as the Hquorice root, choak weed, 
and ſeveral others, a metßtioded fürtrer on "ih 
ſpeaking of colouring ſhbſtances ; 8 rr Bow 
ever doubts it. 


E The antient Gauls uſed myrrles i in \ dyeing purple, 
| aud it is thought with the uſe of aſtringents a black 
b | might be raiſed with them, as well as from the bar- 
berry or prickly forrel; "though ſome who have 
| tried have not ſucceeded : Linnæus ſays, St. Chri- 
| ſtopher”'s herb gives with allum a black, and Hellot 
fays, a tree in the Brazils is of ſuch a black tingeing | 
| | quality, as to dye the fleſh and bones of animals that | 
; eat it, black, ſimilar t to the red effe& of madder : the 
1 anacardium nut is ſaid to produce ſimplyof itſelf a faſt 
black : but in caſes of this nature it is not-mach to 
be expected that perſons will go out of an old track, 


| *and 
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8 Of Colthr « Making. 
3.07 Articles ae nns Properties. 


Vagious n re ſpeQing "the eic of 
colours by the uſe of aſtringents hays, been men 
tioned, though (as intimated Note 29 in copper: 
work) the theory generally adopted js conteſted; 


and it may Here be added, that Mr. Macquer * 


likewiſe , conteſts it, he however obſerves, that 
when the earth of allum, after, being conveyed 
to the cloth, 18 moiſtened, it unbibes the, colour- 
ing particles of the bodies it meets with, though 
the pk of the attraQtion i is unknown. (31), 


- © %® > .0 4 
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py if inclined to it, ſufficient quantities 5 ſuch” 
articles are not to be procured tilt Pn" ber 
ſuch purpoſes. See note 42 
In general, infuſions of Aae ec mited | 
with green vitriol, produce black; rain water 
SO ——_ TRE * 

is catched from houſes grows purple, Wen. foals! ws 
kaline quality it thus receives. > 4 

(41) The 20d of the allam is FI for 4 
rying the earth into the pores of the cloth: this 
ſubſtance, from being moiſtened, ſhew » a diſpoſition 
to unite with the U Ne n 
which colours depend- 1 

The principle- of banc conſiſts in . 
aſtringent and the colouring ſubſtance} muſt be 
mutual 
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Of Colour Making. 


(ſee note 28 on copper-work,. and the article 
maddering, where what is here ſaid is alluded to) 
thus, according to the laws of affinities, the co- 
lowing particles would remain in the liquid in 
which they may be floating, ſuch as the particles. 
of madder, but that the earth of allum has 'a 
greater affinity with them, from their unctuous 
qualities, than they have with the water: (32) 
in caſes where the earth of the allum does not 
attract the colouring particles, theſe particles 
may however have leſs affinity with water than 
thoſe which need this earth to fix them; hence 
thongh they enter the pores, yet, from their mi- 
nuteneſs, they are not retained, nd from their 
ſoapy qualities are ſoon waſhed off ; but the unc- 
tuous quality above ſpoken of, and the phlogiſton 
incorporated with it, is ſuppoſed by its union 
| 3 | with 
mutual in. their powers of -attradtion, „ Fr 


muſt be at a diſtance proportioned to their powers 
of attraction. 3. This force muſt be ſuperior to that 
with which either is attracted by the fluid it is in. 


(32) Acids: having greater affinity: with alkali : 
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Of Culeur - Making: 
with the aſtringent to form that cement often 
| ſpoken of, though with dry: ſubſtances ſuch as 


zaffre, cinnabar, ochre, '&c. it cannot be accom- 
pliſhed, however moiſtened the aſtringent may 


* 


tar ( ſee introduction to maddering) Mr. Macquer 
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(33) It is a knowledge of this nature that callico- 
printers are requeſted to acquire, in order to aſeer- 
tain the quantity of madder, weld, &c. neceſſary to 
be uſed as mentioned in r r ode ve 6 
article mn. J 


As lakes are cauſed by e of one 
ſubſtance with another, upon a principle ſimilar to 
what is above alluded, it will be hers juſt obſerved - 
as an example, that if a decoction of turmeric or 

madder, be made in a, watery ſolutiom of fixed alkali 
and a proper quantity of ſolution of allum he added, 
the yellow or red particles will ſubfide-;. but at the 


* ſame time the acid of the allum being abſorbed by. 
"Y the alkaline ſalts, the earth of the allum likewiſe 
l ſubſides and dilutes and likewiſe brightens the co- 
* lour, the cauſe of this operation is however al- 
; lowed to be not fully known. 1 „ 


| f * | " , * 
4 N 214 fix 363; : 1 „al * , 4 170 "= * 
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be, as the Wann —— 
(33) 1 . f * 


Adverting to the doctrine of a vitriolated tar 


= 


© obſerves he cannot ſuppoſe it perfectly ſtable( 34) 


thoſe colours are profiuced, that are incapable of 
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but the earth of allum or lime containing the 
phlogiſtic principles of colour, conſequently 


being deſtroyed except by acids; theſe phlogiſtic 
principles (as beſore obſerved) arg garths, oils, 


1 WY * d 
P an 
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60 1 In Ake pfinüng this ſeems to be the caſe, 
from the danger purple and fometimes the reds are 
generally in, when in the weld, copper, but this is 
moſt likely to he the caſe when-tartar, or ſaccharum 
is uſed, they being (as obſerved before) only. alte- 
rants... It may: however here. be ſaid, that the ſame - 
ſalts being again uſed, may in ſome degree join with 
thoſe that were uſed before, ſeparating them, as it 
were, from the other ſubſtance to which they are 
joined; or it may be faid” (fee below) that the 
yellow particles find adiniſſion into pores, not filled 

by the red or purple, When opened by the hot water. 

Their ſolobility, as'welF as that of the allum before 

formed into a cement, hy uuiting with maddet, & e. is 
oſtentimes too evident when one colour is laid over 

another, even when ſtowed as muck 30 poſſible, 

(in Printers phraſeology the colour is ſaid torun) and 

this is particularly evident in heavy ground - work, 

and moſt 0 in black-grounds, with large maſſes of 

purple. & Was m tout 5 # 15907 
Theoriſts do not ſeem clear in the caſe of 
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Of Colour - - Mating 


and ſalts, from the quantity and quality of which 
all colours. reſult, and the ſimple addition of any 
ſalt to any oily vegetable colouring ſubſtance 
will either vary or expel its colour, becauſe any 
ſalt ſimple or compound, deſtroying by the laws 
of affinity the combination ſubſiſting till then; 
the rays of tight are differently refracted, there - 
fore thoſe ſubſtances whoſe colour cannot be 
altered by any falt, are thoſe whoſe phlogiſton is 
perfectly combined with their other primciplest; 
Indeed if we perfectly knew the natur&of thefe 
combinations, it would help us in making at- 
tificial compoſitions, by analyzing theſe perma- 
nently tingeing ſubſtances, but not knowing 
6 dern We the manner im which theſe 
enn nee £ principles | | 
n — — 1 
ſeveral colours, raiſed at once; or in ſucceſſion}; as 1 
where purple is laid over red, blue over yellow, 
yellow over purple, or over purple and red, and {6 
on; as here it: can only ſeem that the ſalt firſt con- 
veyed does not enter all the pores, but that it on- 
tracts ſome, and leaves others open, which in turn 
are entered by ſucceeding applications; ſome have 
thought, that every pore, would admit any number 
of colouring particles, one above another, and that 
as they ſucceeded each other, like blue over yellow 
making a green, different ſhades were accordingly 
of formed, | | | 1 
| PS =. 
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| 2 principles are combined, as the utmoſt we can 
Wa do, is only ſeparating them by decompoſing the 
i colouring ſubſtances, we are under the neceſſity 
| of endeavouring to improve on the known means 
| weich which nature has ſupplied „ 

The juices of vegetables that Will not give 
a faſt colour, are iquids combined with certain 


oils, and being caſily converted into a kind of 
ſoap, by alkalies or neutral ' ſalts, are ſoon 
i -remove&; for in this caſe (turning to the 


| laws of affinities). the colouring particles are 
F ſo intimately united with the fluid in which they 
| ; are ſuſpended, that the earth of allum will give 
| | their dyes no ſtability. It is however thought 
| poſſible that ſubſtances may be rendered perma- 
WH nent in their colouring properties; that nate- 


rally are not fo, could abſorbent earths be in- 
troduced into their pores, (35) or. by adding 
acids to the colouring juices, in order to decom- 
pole the ſoap, and facilitate the union of the 
aſtringent with the colouring - ſubſtance ; not- 


— - * = * 
| withſtanding ſuch decompoſition might produce 
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; (35) In Percival's Efays it is faid that logweod 
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giſtic gluten or cement which is the cauſe of 


of Colour Making. 


gf change 1 reſpect with the colt From 


animal juices colouring ſubſtances. are rarely 
obtained; and could more be procured, it would: 


juices are derived from vegetable ſubſtances, 


As the merely ſimple juices or fluids of animals 
and vegetables, rarely furniſh materials for durable 
colours; and minerals, on account of theirdryneſs 
are incapable. of being attracted by aſtringents, 
we muſt ſeek thoſe ſubſtances whoſe" principles 
form, or help to form that unctuous and phls- 


permanency; and of theſe the moſt able to impart 
their colour are, kermes, cochineal, gumlac (36), 
madder, weld, &c. being both gummous and 


reſinous, though in different degrees, or in other | 


words poſſeſſing that phlogiſtie or inflammable 


property reſulting from the union of oils, ſalts, 


and earths, on the various combinations of 


which, colour (as repeatedly ſaid) depends, and 


which exhibit themſelves when attracted by the 


ann of 2 5 wrongs wine? Brazil, log- . 


1 1 * wood, 


1 £ | 
— . 1 
— — — — 


(36)Theſe ; S IOO yet might never- - 


_ theleſs, be uſed in printing, but the price is againſt 


them :=Kermes was much ufed formerly by dye» 


ers, but cochineal is now ſubſtituted. 
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be only going a further way about, as animal 
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Of Colour - Mating. 
wood, fultic, &c. being particularly reſinous, 
their colouring ſubſtances are not fo eaſily at- 

tracted by aftringents, and the colour they give 


is therefore of lefs permanency. a he 


- 


6 : 


' Yellows are to be procured” from moſt leaves, 
barks, aad woods, that on chewing diſcover an 
aſtringent taſte, if treated in the ſame manner as 
weld; for the colours of moſt yellow flowers are 
durable, and are little aſſected by acids or alkalies, 
but other coloured flowers, as well as juices of 
plants, are rarely found to poſſeſs any perma- 
nently tingeing qualities, according to the ex- 
periments practiſed in common. 


* 


_ 
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Reſpecting the general method of -impart- 
ing permanent colour, the prineiple of the pro- 
ceſs is but ſimple, (ſee note 39 in copper work) 
ſaline fubſtances being (as ſaid beſore) the chief 
means with which we are acquainted; thus, it 
may be; obſerved, though a [watery infuſion of 
madder and other articles, will impart a tinge, yet 
waſhing will eaſily remove it; but that is not 
the caſe if the cloth have a faline article previ- 
ouſly applied to it; there is however an excep- 
uon to this rule in indigo, which it is difficult to 

| r a il __ diflalve 


| Of Colour-making. 


diſſolve (3) except by alkalies, oil of vitriol, 
orpiment, or combinations of orpiment with 


ſulphur. When diſſol ved by alkalies, the colour is 


green, the colour naturally produced in vegetable 
blues by alkalies; but on <xpoling cloth dipped 


in it to the air, it turns blue: other exceptions 
in vegetables ure mentioned elſewhere, as like- 
* the received opinion r ſo. 
| — oe ee em en — 
(37) The great ſolvent power of alkalies, by 
clearing away the ſordes, will help to bring the 
particles of indigo more in contact with the cloth: 
the cauſe why cloth, which; when dyed by indigo, is 
green, tutus blue when,expoicd to the air, is thought 
to be owing to an attraction of the fixed air, by the 
alkali from the atmoſphere rendering the ſalt unable 
to diffolve the indigo any further,-Sce Hellot on 
dyeing, but Dr. Lewis diſputes Hellot's theory; he 
ſays acids will affect the ſame appearance, and that 
with vol. alk. it ſhews no green. Fellot however, 


ſhews unleſs green appears it Is not diſſolved, hence 
fixed alkalies are only proper. 


In the ſolution of indigo by alkallies, lime en- 
creaſes the diſſolving power, and if raiſins be thrown 
into the ſolution it throws up a copper- coloured 
ſcum, which gives a dye in a moment: Pruffian blue 
digeſted in an alkali, will ꝓrodues à blue if what 
is coloured with it, lays « little while in a weak ſo- 
lution of coppetas, but very inferior to indigo in 


durability. Dr. Lewis gives a recipe for making 
blue colour, but fed practitioners will approve of 
his proportions. 
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* Of Ceolour-making. 


Proceeding further in the "diſcuſſion. o 
colouring qualities, it may be obſerved, as the 
- - fixity of colours produced by different ſubſtance 
being mixed together, is proportionate tothe power 
of ſuch ſubſtances to withſtand the weather, it 
would ſeem as if there were ſome method to de- 
termine on their -permanency, ſince it appears 
that the nittousacid in general tends to heighten 
red colours, "the__yitriolic_ to ctimſon them, 
the marine to dull them, and alkalies to 
deepen them, (38) for, in this caſe, the colour 
produced by the nitrous acid, can remain no 
longer, when expoſed to the air, than the ſpirit 
of nitre itſelf, becauſe the nitre being drawn.into 
the air, the colour muſt fade; and the diſpoſition 
of colour to fade, muſt be in proportion to the 
permanency of the ſubſtances that produce them; 
colour, in this ſenſe, being only colour as it isin 
poſſeſſion of ſome ſubſtance to withold it; (39) 
| -_,, but 


7 — 


| 


(38) In drying plants between ſheets of paper, 

the paper is at laſt tinged with colour; this is ſup- 
poſed to be occafiened by the allum uſed in mak- | 
ing it — By rubbing a plant on blue paper, if acid, 

it turns the paper red, but green, if alkaline, 
. (39) Similar, in one reſpect, to the above obſer- 
vation, it may be faid, that among callico-printers 3 
great point to attain in making colour, is to render 
Hem . ris the 
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but whatever ſubſtances are moſt proper, it is 


certain that on combining acids with alkalies, 


Tv S# 4 #+S 


the articles for the purpoſe of printing, all equally 
buoyant. It may be faid too, that in all compoli- 
tions there is the baſis which is ſuppoſed to be un- 


alterable in its effects; other matters may be added ; 5 
but from them, certain modifications only, will be the 
reſult ; hence this principle ſhould be, much thought 
of, that the more ſimple the baſis of the compoſition - 


is, the more eaſy is a variation to be made ; and, in 
a contrary light, if what is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, 
be compounded ; as for inſtance, in a blue and yellow 
put together to make a green, it is highly probable 
that what may be added will diſagree with either 
the blue or yellow more than the other, and if 


more articles are added, the lefs certainty there 


ean be of an effect. 


In endeavouring to make a green, if 5 
| feculence could be procured from a vegetable, as a 


blue one is, and that theſe two on being mixed, 


would perfectly unite, and be equally buoyant in 
* whatever vehicle they may be uſed, there would be 
the ſtability required, for in this caſe, beth partaking 
the ſame durable qualities, of courſe one would re- 
main as long as the other, and thus the green might 
be aid to be erer dut at preſent there is a 
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earths and minerals, effects are to be produced fo 
infinitely various, that no rule can be preciſely 
laid down to determine on what appearances will 
enſue on ſuch combinations, or how this or that 
particular ſalt will affect, or be affected, by 
this or that ſubſtance; ſee a few experiments 
below : _ (49) however, en theſe various 

articles 


n 


uh 


difficulty even in rendering the pencilling blue ſuf- 
ficiently buoyant, ſo as to print with it; this is 
however praiſed in the country, but the colour is 
generally uneven, and feems only practicable in dark 
grounds, from the latitude the groundang requires. 


(49) If concentrated oil of vitriol be mixed with 
ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, or of ſalt, the acid that is 
weakeſt will become very volatile, and throw off 
very elaſtic fumes ; and if put into a cloſe ſtopt 

bottle, would very probably burſt it: the ſame will 
"happen by mixing ſpirit of nitre and ſpirit of ſalt 


together; ſuch mixtures ſhould therefore only be 
mude when wanted. 


2. Vitriolated tartar and ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, in 
"equal quantities, diſſolved, by being heated toge- 
"ther in a mattraſs, the ſtronger vitriolic acid will be 
" diſplaced by the weaker nitrous one, and-cryſtals of 
nitre will be formed from it ; the ſame will happen 
T ſpirit of ſalt be uſed inſtead of nitre, This expe- 
riment 
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articles it is known that imverſe&t neutral 
falts act powerially, the perfect ones but weak- 


\ 4 


— — 


riment ſceins to oppoſe the general opinion, 42 the 
vitriolic is ſtronger than the marine or nitrous, un- 

leſs it be underſtood that quantity-is obſerved more 
than quality. 8 


3. If vitriolated tartar, or Glauber's falt, dif- 
ſolved in water, be mixed with another ſolution con- 
ſiſting of calcareous earth, ſil ver, mercury, lead, or { 
tin, diſſolved in the nitrous or marine acids, the | 
vitriolic acid will leave the fixed alkali with which 
it was combined, and unite with the calcareous earth, _ | 

or the metal, and fall to the bottom. Any acid may _ 
be uſed ſor this purpoſe, for here the vitriolic acid ſ 
meets with ſuch bodies as it cannot eaſily liquidate. : : | 
This experiment ſhews, that the additament of water [ 
weakens the attraction of Ne with alkalies or 
metals. , 


4. By dropping « faluties of vittiolaied” taitar -* 
into lime, the acid will unite with the lime and 
precipitate with it into an indiſſoluble ſelenite, the 
alkali remaining pure in the water. 

5. Green vitriol mixed with any ſolution con- 
taining ſubſtances which cannot be diffolved by the 
vitriolic acid, ſuch as fac. ſaturni, the vitriol will be 
immediately decompoſed, and wry itſelf with 
| mo 
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ly ; (in neutral falts the acid is the menſtruum, 
and the alkali the baſis, in imperfect neutrals one 


8 
——— 


quality 


the lead, and thus become merely à ſolution of 
iron. 

6. In the mixture of a ſolution of tin in aqua 
regia, and ſolution of ſacrum ſaturni, the marine 
acid will quit the tin, and unite. with the lead of the 
ſaccharum, the acetous, or, perhaps more properly, 
the vegetable acid combined with the lead, will at the 


ſame time be kept ſuſpended, by the lead being 


unable to diſſolve the tin; hence both being ef- 


ſectually nn the mixture of courſe. is 
uſeleſs. a 


7. Mild volatile alkali united with a quantity of 
fixed air, and poured into a ſolution of chalk in the 
nitrous of marine acid, will precipitate the earth, 
and form a true ſal ammoniac ; and iPthe whole be 
evaporated to dryneſs, and a conſiderable. heat ap- 
plied, the acid will again part with the alkali, and 
unite with the chalk. 

8. By mixing together, and ſabliming — parts 
of ſal ammoniac and corroſive ſublimate, they unite 
in ſuch a manner as not to be ſeparated without de- 
compoſition : this compound is a very powerful ſol- 
vent of all metallic ſubſtances, even gold itſelf, 

9. By pouring vitriolic acid upon any ſalt, diff 
cult to diſſolye in water, it becomes then eafily 
ſoluble ; thus vitriolated tartar and cream of tartar 
Hay be diſſolved. | * 
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what is relative to dyeing, ſee note 41; allum 
and ſal ammoniac heighten cochineal, madder» 


| log- 
It may be added, that on caſcining fixed alkalies- 
with the charcoal of aſhes of various vegetables, 
ſuch as, ſouthernwood, ſage, rue, fern, pine-tops, 
&c. different coloured appearances will enſue, owing . 


or phlogiſic matter (on which colours depend) 
of the vegetable remaining in the aſhes from which 
the ſalts are extracted : the ſalts thus obtained will 
produce different colours in the metallic 9 
precipitated by them, in this ſtate, 

Acad infuſions heigthen red flowers in general, 
and many red, white and blue flowers are turned 
green, then yellow by alkalies, but which have little 
10 effect on yellow flowers, and ſome articles that alka- 
7 lies turn red, purple or blue, are changed to a yellow 
by acids. -See Boyle and Lewis. 

The affufion of ley will likewiſe procure from 
various flowers, inſects or caterpillars, blue, purple 
or carnation colours, but in general, the flowers or 
plarits that will not give a durable tinge with ley, 
are deſtroyed by it; there is however more hopes 
of faſt colours being obtained from roots. | 

Among vegetables on which experiments have 
been tried, are the hemlock, producing a green: the 


quality predominates)thus, making a tranſition to 


(it is ſuppoſed) to ſome proportion of the oily _ 
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| logwood, brazil, fuſtic, &c. but Glauber's falt, 
ſalt-petre, common ſalt, and other neutrals, act 
a leſs 


wild lettuee and thorny ſow-thiſtle, a yellow; the 
fungus tuboloſus, a purple ; and the celandine and 
wild patience, a blue. | 


7 * 2 


4 * 


In Linnæus's works, mention is made of a quan- 

_ tity of moſs having rotted by the ſea fide, which 
produced a beautiful and durable red colour; and 

2 kinds of moſs are in uſe in Sweden for dyeing red. 


Were the writer inclined; he could ſwell this work 
to any fize, by extracts from various works, with 
b experimental articles, but very few would be of 
real ſervice, and the majority are far from being. 
inconteſtible, (ſee note 28 in copper-work) the 
beſt however of the kind are to be found in Hellot 
and D'Apligny on Dyeing, Lewis's Notes to 
Neuman's Cheffiiftry, his Commercium Philoſophi-, | 
cum Artium, and in L'Memoire d' Academe. d' 
Art et Sciences, and various chemical: treatiſes, 


| As for the Polygraphic Dictionary, School of 
| Arts, School of Wiſdom, and other collections of 
1 that nature, they contain too much traſh to co m- 

b : penſate for what little may be valuable. 

4 The beſt account of drugs is to be found in 
=. Pomet's Hiſtory, in Lewis's Notes to Neuman, and 
þ * Chemical 8 
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leſs powerfully. A black is ſtruck in the above 
« ſubſtances (madder, logwood, &c.) by ſolutions. 
of iron, likewiſe with ſumach, galls, and other 
aſtringents; fee note 25, ſolution of facrum 
ſat. acts as an alterant on red colours (as already 
ſaid) ſolution of copper changes logwood pur- 
ple to a blue, and is reconcileable to moſt 
blues; ſolution of the ſuperior metals, geld, 
ſilver, and mercury, have the leaſt pleaſing, 
or leaſt extenſive effective powers; (les the 
chemical compendium) but in this reſpect, ſo- 
lotion of tin in aqua regia takes the firſt rank, 
having a ſurprizing power of coagulating the 
2 matter of _ articles; thus it pro-- 


„ ©" - 


colours, who affect to ſay, that as good W 
were done fifty or fixty years paſt, for as good were 
done two thouſand: years or more paſt ; the very 
meangas well as articles being of as ancient a ſtanding; 
indeed the origin can hardly be traced: fo in printing, 
the method immemorial, has been by uſing allum, 
&c. to procure and fix the colouring particles ; it 
may be even ſaid, what we call new colours, have 
been produced many years paſt, under different ap- 
pearances : if there be any real improvements, a 
principle one is in the mode of cleanfing the cloth, 
and that perhaps is only in being rather more ex- 
peditiouſly performed than before-—See three or 
four leaves further on, and note 10 in the retroſpeRs 


* 
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cures from cochineal and gumlac a fine ſcarlet ; 
from brazil a fine red; from logwood a beautiful 
purple ; ; and from weld, fuſtick, turmerick, and 
many common yellow flowers more beautiful co- 
lours than can otherwiſe be obtained. It likewiſe 
changes to a red the colour of blue flowers, 
but as a counter-balance it in ſome meaſure 
deadens madder, ſafflower, and archil, and chan- 


ges the vitriolic tinctures of roſes from a red to 
an indifferent green. (41) 


Solution of tin, (it may be added) is likewiſe 
the beſt article to try the durable quality of avege- 
table ſubſtance; for in general, where the ſolution 
does not deſtroy the colour, there is a probabi- 
ty of ſucceeding with it; but this ſolution will 


not combine with ſeveral ſubſtandes, particularly 
with ſugar of lead and cream of tartar (as already 
mentioned) neither will it unite with any cal- 

| | } careous 


(41) Ia the vitriolic acid it brings hues from the 
bright pink to the flame, in aqua regia it bringe 2 
ſcarlet, in the marine it brings a dull colour. 
Note, Where ſolution is mentioned it ſhould be 
underſtood as occafionally diluted. 
The calx of tin (Sal Jovis) is uſed in dyeing to 
procure the fine ſcarlet from cochineal ; and in this 
. caſe is ſuperior to allum.— See the proceſs 1 in Hellot 
on dycing, It may 


careous earth, nor alkalies ; but with allum it 
may, and is bettered by it. 


The aſtringents proper for procuringthe colour - 


from madder (as already faid)areallum and tartar, 
ſacrum ſat. ſolution of iron in a vegetable acid, &c, 
Iron liquor. mixed with the red renders it, ac- 


cording to the quantity uſed, chocolate, pompa- 


dour, or brown red, (as obſerved before) but it 


muſt be carefully avoided in preparing for pale 


reds. 

In proving the fixity of colours, lemon-juice, 
vinegar, aqua fortis diluted, &c: are inſufficient, 
their degree of acidity being very variable; but 
ſolutions of aum, white ſoap and red tartar are 
more proper. 2 5 ==. up 


— 


It may here be repeated (ſee note 24) that what will 
give colour to wool, will in ſome caſes, give little if 


any, to filk, linen, or cotton, as wool is ſuppoſed ta 


contain larger pores, and is of an alkaline quality 
and in ſome caſes it gives different colours, ſuch as a. 
purple to wool, while with linen or cotton itwill be 
red. | 
| Volatile alkalies heighten madder colour, 
though it hurts its, permanency ; but practices of 
this kind ſhould not be made public, too much being 
done in that way, as is evident enough in _— 
work.— See note 32 to copper- work. 

*.* It has been ſaid this is partly cle; 


dyeing, for in diſcuſſing the theory of . it 
could hardly be avoided. ; 


— 
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For diſcharging colours, alkaline falts only are 


effective where ſolutions of tin have been uſed, ot 


the cloth otherwiſe ſtrongly coloured, and even 
rhen it requires graſs bleaching; but vitriol dilu- 
red will difcharge colour procured from logwood, 
where allum has been uſed, though with more 
difficulty if lampblack has been added. 


ln the compoſition of penciling blue colour, 


by the alkaline ſalts being intimately blended 


with the indigo, the ſame purpoſe is anſwered 
as when allum or other aftringents are previ- 
ouſly applied in procuring madder colours, and 
by treating other articles in a ſimilar manner, 
may therefore be conſidered as a baſis for what 
is called chymick printing, or as bringing”"to a 
point what has been ſaid concerning. the procu- 
ring of colours by the ſimpleſt operations; that 


is, where a faline or an aftringent ſubſtance and 


a vegetable colouring one can be united, a du- 
rable effect may probably be obtained, as a great 
number of differeat coloured feculz or dregs, 
are very likely to be procured from yarious 
plants, fimilar to the proceſs for procuring indi- 
go, woad, or archil ;(42) or by precipitation in 
e the 

(42) Woad is of the ſame nature; archil is pro- 

cured from a moſs, See notes 30 and 40. 
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the manner of procuring} calces of. metals, or 
lakes from vegetables (ſee note 33, and end of 


note 40) and with proper ſolyents and thick- 


nings might be made uſetul in printing; but, as 
it is not the deſign of this treatiſe to create 
colour-makers (43) a deal' muſt not be ſpecifi- 
cally ſaid on this ſcore (difficult as it certainly i is, 
ro ſteer between ſaying too little and too much) 
ſince common operators in that way (ſee the be- 
ginning of this ſection) notwithſtanding what 
has been, os may be faid, as adviſing ,a better 
mode, would catch hold of any thing likely to 
be put into immediate practice, rather thau think 


a little and act in conſequen ge. 


This work not being addreſſed to thoſe unacquainted | 
with the uſe of drugs, Sc. and it not being intended” 
unneceſſarily to. ſwell it, the reader has beens, 
referred, (ſee note 40) to certain works or accounts 
of ſuch articles; but, as this part 0 the ſection 
would by many be deemed inconcliſtve, "without 
ſaying ſomething of colouring drugs, a conciſt account?” 
eee. RO! s 1 0120 
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(43) For the writer's ſentiments c on the ine 
and impropriety of giving recipes for making © 


lours, with ſome general refle&ions on ban 
printing, {es the end of this ſection. 
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, MADDER, under various names, is of very 

ancient uſe; there are various ſpecies, the beſt is 

imported from the Levant, though that from 

Zealand is moſt in uſe; the root of the beſt is 

| of a lively colour, and when powdered and put 
on blue paper inſtantly adheres ; (Printers in 
trying it generally make infuſions) it ſhould 
likewiſe be paſty and unctuous, and when 
dried and ground ſhould not be above a year 
old ; the red of this root is conſidered as a fixed 
oil united with an acid, giving it the nature of 
| aþitumen, 1 1 


. < 


WELD, of all-yellow colouring ſubſtances, 
and there are more than of any other colour, 
gives with eaſe the trueſt dye, and every part is 
uſeful; It is cultivated in large quantities in many 

| parts of Englnd, the thickeſt is the beſt. 

FRENCH-BERRIES are uſed as a ſubſtitute, 
but, / as well known, are much inferior in colour | 
and durability. 


FUSTICK is a ſpecies of the mulberry tree, 
growing in Jamaica and Brazil, it very readily 
gives its colour with a moderate warmth ; Old 
Fuſtick gives a darker colour than young. Su- 
mach and various barks have ſimilar effects. 


2 INDIGO! 


f 
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INDIGO is of many ſpecies, it is procured by 
large quantities of a certain plant (ſee note 30) 
being highly fermented, and the feculence 
moulded into lumps: the ſort moſtly uſed comes 
from America, but the beſt is made at Java; it 
floats on water, is almoſt violet, and ſparkles 
when broken; or if expoſed to a fire, it will 
conſume. immediately. Woap is procured in 
a ſimilar manner. 


LOGWOOD or Camyzacny-Woop, grows 
plentifully about_the Bay of Honduras, and 
lately has been introduced into Jamaica; it 
generally comes over in large logs. 


BRAZIL is a general name for this wood, 
wherever procured ; the ſoundeſt and higheſt ia 
colour is the beſt ; to extract the colour by wa- 
ter, hard water is the propereſt. 


— IRON-LIQUOR is generally procured by a 
ſolution of iron in ſtale beer; formerly it required 
twelve or eighteen months, though now pro- 
cured in a very ſhort time; but whether in all 
reſpects it is the better for it, will not here be 


decided ; however, Gatty's is now in requeſt by. 


many printers, but ſtill good old Iron Liquor | 
has its yvalue,---See note 28. e | 


OAK-GALLS 


7 1 Of Colour Making. 
7 7 OAK - GALLS are exereſcences from the ; 
De ' ſtem and branches of the tree, cauſed by the 
RR” puncture of inſects, in order to depoſit their 
3 ALLUM, TARTAR, SAET of LEAD, &c. 
MW | : a are ſpoken of in the compendium of chemiſtry. 
—_— KERMES, is an inſect which feeds on an 
5 . aſtringent ſhrub, and though little in uſe, all 
* allow is not excelled by any article for imparting 
5 its colour, Which is a bright red, variable by 
4 "ALS s e 2 e 
„ uſing different ſalts. 


| 
] 
| 
0 
GUM LAC is a bright red colouring drug, k 
produced by the moiſture left by a ſpecies of ants 5 
on the branches of trees in the Eaſt Indies, which tl 
is hardened by the ſun and air: ſome think it is * 
a moiſture which they draw from the trees. 5 
ſh 

fic 

my 
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COCHINEAL is an inſe& found on the 
Opuntia, a ſpecies of the Fig- tree; zeids and 
alkalies eaſily vary its ſhade; it is chiefly in uſe 
in dycing ſcarlet, as a ſubſtitute for Kermes t--- 
The beſt carmine is made from this inſe& ; car» 
mine is likewiſe procured, from ſcarlet rags, FE 
extraQing the colour, which is in reality the 


SE cochineal itſelf,  *-, 


| Nate, 
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Note, The three laſt articles are little in uſe - 
among Printers (cochineal in ſome eaſes excepted) 
but as well as Coccus Polonicus, various red and 
green Woods, Archil, Roucou, Walnut Rinds, 
Santal, and many other colouring and aftringent 
ſubſtances, in uſe among Dyers, might certainly 
be rendered uſeful if needed, in callieo - printing; 
hence it ſeems a reprehenſible eircumſtance in 
many Printers, treating the art of dyeing with 
little concern; for the principles of it inchude 
the foundatzon of printing, as far as procuring 
colours are the object; conſequently, thoſe Who 
with to extend their knowledge, whether for , 
amuſement or intereſt, might. undoubtedly find 


$ advantage in peruſing works, either on the 
L theory or practice of dyeing ; and therefore the 
$ writer has occaſionally had recourſe to it (ſee 

note 41) but, however improvements in any 
6 ſhape may be recommended, deviations from ef- 


4 ficacious and eſtabliſhed modes ſhould nat be 
0 made without proper reflection, much leſs from 
a mere love of innovation, for evety innovation is 
very far from being ultimately an improvement, 


6 or otherwiſe advantageous, and. articles already 
he | © perhaps not foimuch wanting as a proper 


uſe of them, by bringing them under fuch regu- 
lations as to enfure- ſome certaipty of effect iu 


te their application 
f Of 


4 — 


: . 4th. Of the Application of Colour in the Operation + 
of Pr inting 8 | | 
' As every Colour-maker muſt grant that he 


cannot always enſure any particular piece to be 
fo well executed, as that Nis mixtures ſhall. 
havetheir proper effett ; orthat any two or more 


Ps pieces ſhall be alike at the laſt ſtage, it muſt 

5 | be allowed it is neceſſary to enquire into the 

be cauſes; if on enquiry they are not clear,' there 
certainly is a probability of their originating in 
ſome circumſtance that has paſſed unnoticed, or 


been really thought not worth noticing ; the 
buſineſs then is to endeavour to develope theſe 
cauſes ; for a circumſtance trifling in itſelf, er 


: little obvious in its beginning, may lead inſenſi- 
8 bly to others, till a number being accumulated 
N and combined, the conſequences then are viſible 


( 
t 
0 
e 
h 
CREE enough to make them a matter of importance : 0 
8 this therefore is one idea in taking up the ſubject tl 

N | of this part, and a few obſervations will accord- * 
ingly be offered on ſeveral circumſtances attend- * 
ing it: beſides, as they are intimately connected 
with the operation of printing, of courſe they I *< 
may not be unworthy a printer's conſideration, 
eſpecially as it may be added, that it includes 

| the 
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the theory or principle of printing itſelf, which 
is, that according to the blow or impreſſion given, 
the colour is received by the cloth, and the in- 
tended effect, as far as printing is concerned, is 
or is not obtained, allowing for the ſtate of the 


cloth, colour, fieves, &c. for it may be faid, 


that if there be any need for ſtriking any print or 
ground with the maul, why ſhould not all' be 
ſtruck alike ? but to this it is aware it may be re- 
plied, that a line will give the colour eaſier 
than a ſolid, and, to view it rather philoſophi- 
cally, a ſolid may be conſidered as an aſſemblage 
of lines. or points, therefore the ſmall force 
needful to cauſe a line to furniſh, muſt be increaſed 
or multiplied;tacauſe the bodyto furniſh in propor- 
bethisasit may, it ſeems to be among thoſe 
circumſtances that "cauſe appearances 'not at all 
expected, and therefore whether the obſervations 
here made, have any weight or not, the prin- 
ciple. on which they are raiſed, cannot to a 
thinking Colour-maker be totally unworthy his 
regard; for as before intimated, merely making 
colour is no great ſecret, nor is it treated as 
fuch (ſee note 48) the grand matter being in 
accommodating. it to the cloth under all poſ- 
fible circumſtances, and until he can do that 
with ſome certainty, he has ſomething to learn. 
Proceed- 
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_=_ Proceeding now. immediately to Gs ſubject 

= it is certain that iu colour-making, the operator 

either does, or ſhould, attend to certain propor- 

1 . tions in mixing his drugs and other articles, 
- . according to the ſhades that are required, the 
_ quality -of the cloth, and the articles uſed for | 
--- = ſightning or thickning, which when done, he 
"M | generally thinks bimſelf ſafe; as having acted : 
at leaſt according to rule; oz if he ſaw the pat- t 
tern, according to the appearance of that; and if ( 
the colours were all worked by the ſame printer, f 
and: ſimilarly managed in every. particular, the 0 
| effect might be as required; but that is yften If { 
far, from being the caſe, as. for inſtance, among K tc 
innumerable circumſtances it might probably tt 
happen thus with a pattern that may have thi a 
reds and three purples; ane printer may have 
the brown red, another the pale reds, and ano» 
ther the purples, as they ſucceed each other in Ion 
the application; now the printer with the brown ph 
red may deem it needful to give it, two or three lar 
ſmart blows with his maul, the next printer Ox the 
=_ grounder in putting in the other colours or ſhades pal 

= deems it needful to hit the grounds but ſlightly, 

. | and perhaps the paleſt ſhade may go iuto ano- 
* . ther's hands, who may hafdl y hit it on the back 
. . 5 | h cu 
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at all; while the purples may be treated in a di- 
rect contrary manner; therefore here” it muſt 
ſeem that the ſecond: red will not be impreſſed 
into the cloth like the firſt, nor the third like the 
ſecond; conſequently,: the ſecond will be a de- 
. gree paler than required, and the third two de- 
l grees; but, on the cantrary, the fecond purple 
e will be a degree ſtronger than it ought to be, 
4 and the third two degrees, which will deſtroy: 
che balance of ſhade; that ought to be preſerved.” 
if (Nothing is ſaid yet reſpecting the ſtate of 
ſieves, bruſhes, ſtowing, &c. as the had: ſtate 
of either muſt aggravate the cafe.) Hence it muſt 
ſeem, that hate ver pains the Colour- maker 
took to proportion his ingredients, and to adapt 
them to the cloth, or the ſightning and thick - 
ning, the grounds have not been treated ſo as to wel 
produce the requiſite degrees of ſhade: (44) 

Or, The matter may be thus illuſtrated : The 
outlines of two patterns may be nearly alike, but 
probably one may have a greater quantity, and 
larger bodies of pale reds than the other; and 
the other may have a ſuper proportion of the 
pale purple; or in one the ſhades, or other 
parts may be in ſmall bodies, ſo that wood only _ 


will 


* 
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del e in e where this eit- 
cumſtance is illuſtrated, 
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will be ſufficient to work it, and in the other 
there may be bodies that require hatting, though 
the patterns in appearance may be of one claſs; 
now in this caſe, (45) if the Colour-maker 
ſee the patterns only, (46) it is a chance if he 
makes any difference in his proportions accord- 
ing to theſe circumſtances; for the flowers or 
other objects ſeeming to him to conſiſt of three 
regular ſhades: of colour, either as reds or pur- 


ples, the proportions for one pattern may be 


deemed needful for the other; but when the 
grounds go to work, they may receive different 
treatments from each other; hence the ſhade of 
colour that will be but barely deep enough for 
the purple or red ground that has large bodies, 
and which - accordingly will be ftrongly im- 
preſſed on the cloth, by ſeveral blows with the 
maul, muſt be too weak for the red or purple 
of the .other, that may be juſt ſtruck. with. the 
Printer's hand; or one ground, becauſe of the 
ſhades or fine lines, may be worked in paſte, 


1 als de bd 
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(45) It is ſaid, in this caſe, becauſe in others 
where two patterns differ very much in their ap- 
pearance, it is very likely allowed for, 78 > 
* (46) It is not always that he even looks thus 
far, though if there be any weight in theſe ſug- 
geſtions, he ought to look at all the prints and 
grounds. 
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while the other may be worked in gum; the 
conſequence however will be, that though the 
two pieces have the outlines alike, yet the paler 
colours in the ſeparate pieces muſt be different 
in reſpe& to the. requiſite ſtrength of there 
as obſerved in note 8 of copper- work. 


Theſe obſervations may be brought full cloſer, 
as for inſtance. Two pieces are to be printed 
with the ſame colour, but with different prints; 
one print fine and the other coarſe, or with 


' ſolids in it; therefore very probably that with 


the ſolids will be more impreſſed in the cloth 
than the other, from its being deemed neceſſary. 
to hit it more forcibly ; hence though the colour 
for both pieces come the ſame from the colour- 
houſe, the effect may be different in the ſhade 
of the colour: and in printing doppies it ſome- 
times happens, that if a piece is not thoroughly 
dry, or if it be of a flimfy nature, the colour 
may be forced through, (47) while another 


(47) Here it might ſeem to many, that cloth 
being ſo thin, this 1s a matter of indifference, 
but when it is confidered, that the aſtringent and 
coloufing atoms are fo ſmall, that a great number 
piled on each other would bear no proportion to 


the 
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more dry, or of a firmer texture, . will teſiſt 
that circumſtance; therefore here again, though 


the ſame colour is uſed for both pieces, yet one 


will have a paler or more waſhy appearance than 


the other; and the moſt ignorant Printer knows, 


that if a ſhop be not kept warm, it is dangerous 
almoſt to work any colour ; (ſee, note 34). and 
chat it is always beſt to finiſh a piece, though 
the colour may be uſed out of the Tame pan; a 
difference may ariſe too from colour being old or 
freſh; and to all theſe may be added the chance of 
Tome part being performed with foul bruſhes or 


fieves, worked on hard blankets, or from coarſe 
ſieves, lying on very ſtiff gum or paſte ; or ſome 


pieces may be worked with the firſt colour with- 


Out 


the thickneſs of the cloth (ſomething fimilar to the 
microſcope diſcovering thouſands of animals in the 
breadth of an hair) it muſt then appear otherwiſe, i 
and muſt accordingly be of ſome importance whe- ll 
ther they are only on the ſuperfices of it, within 
the body, or whether they are forced quite through; 
in the. firſt caſe the tinge can be but weak, in the 
ſecond it is likely to be more effective, but in the 
laſt the atoms muſt be too much diſperſed for pro- 
curing that cloſely connected body or maſs of co- 
louring particles which is requiſite. 
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out 3 drawn over the ſtove; or perhaps 
i taken to the copper without being properly 
gh ſtowed; while other pieces are treated in a direct 
ne W contrary manner. (48)—See again note 34. 
It is likewiſe of ſome confideration, upon an 
optical-principle(ſec rule 8 in putting- on, and 
in cutting) whether pale colours are near to or 
encloſed with ſtrong bodies of dark colour, ſor 
what may appear of one hue, ſtanding by itſelf, 
; a or only near to, or encloſed with a fine line, 
d or will appear of another if -othtrwife circum- 
ce of ſtanced.— See likewiſe note 37 in copper work. 
s or but in reſpect to ſhade, it will not appear ſo dark 
coarſe when ſurrounded by a mafs of dark colour, as 
ſome © when alone on a white ground, owing to the 
with- ME contraft. 7 
Out Theſe circumſtances, and more that might 
be adduced, are, it is prefumed, of conſequence 
18 enough to engage a Colour-maker's attention, 
in the for though on the ſuppoſition that he has pro- 
e., portioned his ingredients to the kind of cloth, 
the pattern, and the nature of the thickning, 
y<t it mult. be cvident that unleſs eneh colour or 
| ſhade 
(48) Some printers will, if they can, ſometimes 
ſmuggle as it were, pieces without being ſtowed, in 
order to have them ſtiff, though at times very im- 
proper ſo to do, as ſome calenders are not in very 


dry places, or the cloth itſelf may not be ſufficiently 
dry when taken to the calendar. 


3 
r 
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ſhade, is in its applications ſimilarly managed, 
according to the proportions given, its effects 
in the end muſt be different in a greater or leſi 
degree from what was intended, 


As to the Printer, he generally regulates his 
blows or preſſure by the quantity or quality of 
colour, or whether his print or ground be hatted 
or not; but even here, ſome Printers dip and lay 
their prints ſo flowly, and hit ſo fluggiſhly, to 
what others do, that even this circumſtance may 
aggravate the others, for there are ſome colours 
that dry very quickly; therefore (it is repeated) 
though one or two of the circumſtances juſt 
mentioned may poſhbly be of little conſequence, 
yet when all or moſtly all are joined, it then 
muſt be allowed by. every one to be of ſome 
weight; as for the ſhare the Copperman has 
in this caſe, it depends on what manner the mix- 
tures are imbibed by the cloth, ſuppoſing the 
preparation, &c. to have been properly executed, 
and the drugs, &c. proper ;(49) for if, of a num- 
| ber 


* 8 — 


(49) This renders dyeing but a ſimple operation 
compared to callico printing, as in the management 
of the preparation, it is only relative to the dit- 
ferent kinds of articles to be dyed, as intimated in 
the beginning of this ſection; hence it may be ſaid 
in Colour-makers language, that thicknings are 
more wanted than colouring articles. See note 39- 
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Though nearly repeating what has been ſaid, 
it is here obſerved, that it would not bè diſcloſing 


8 . — — — — — — — | 

8 Note, Here at the top ot the Table ſhould be pretixed.the kind-or quality | 
_— of the material intended to be printed on ; of courſe, the Table muſt be re- | 
RX Rr peated for every article thut requires a variation of the proportions, ſuch as . 


=—_ Muſlin, Callico, Cotton, &c. | ſecrets to fay, by way of recipe, that to make 

| bo ___ [Prepara- Colour- Making, * : | Raiſing the Black cone 15 nA bai en 

0 . Gelder. water, ſo much flour, boit them ſo long, &c. or 

f 8 1 2 aa 8 ſo much alum, ſo much Sac. Sat. &c. for other co- 

Jin 8 2 wif: „ — 5 885 a] pr <| lours ; for the ſecrets are in a rigid attention to 

ES IEEE EK 0 eve! 

= <<FESO< Shoei? 5 98 S538 E SS thoſe circumſtances under which they may be 

5 __ Mw | | To tony applicd, and all theſe cannot be ſpeciſied in a 

8 1 "I OE TORT. . — — ————_-c_. recipe : nay it may be | gathered from the above 

* ee eee DIES TEWz 3% $5 3% Table, reſtrained as it is, to ſay nothing ofthe 

Pompa. | 18 Lf 1 neceſſary repetitions of it, how many circum- 

2 merallr TFT DID Inn noi: ſtanccs are to be provided for, which experience 

+ 2© PS (+2 #1 78 WR c25 OS $2 Alas 22-628 4G Y * N . >, 4 muſt aſcertain, and which muſt evince the ab- 

= Sec, ditto FI | | | 1 ſurdity of the idea (ſo often intentionally en- 
. | Third do. | Ran * "T7 rr "Qi 9 21 forced) that merely exhibiting recipes will form 

5 ll. Kare I a Colour- maker or Callico-Printer. As to certain 

* EN | | EF | | | projects (ſome already ſpoken of, fee note 42 

Bloſſom | pe £4 $7.8 . „ [$5 e eee ot 77 12 and text above it, on the ideal hope of uaiting 

—_ Sec · Purp. fs Ys 22. TH * Us TT AT AER the aſtringent and colouring qualities in the ſame 

8 | article) among which at preſent is the idea 


"OTH { k | 
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—_—_— {Third do. | | of raiſing ſeveral colours at once, by the 
z F Laylock 


Z BERL A C4 6 0000 WERE [18 | | 
| | — | — agency of a certain weed, though the neceſſary 


An . n l proceſs precludes proper permaneney, the writer 
Dk. Olave | | FF. * * A muſt ſtill re-iterate the propriety of firſt attain- 

; ge ET at lt BY TI 5 . — . 1—— — — — 1 —— ing more certainty in the preſent practice, as that 
"Þ | E * a | le 15 ene ne 11} | | would lay a proper baſs for improvement (See 
. | | 454-4: £5 +4; | | | | Preliminary Suggeſtions, notes 39, 49, 50 and 52 
5 | Drab | | | * „ 97 R nn at 25.64 hy To to this ſection, and elſe where) And may it be 
„ r Ha ＋ . r | here ſaid to ſore (even to Chymiſts in their 
. | EN BR Al 2 ii Laboratories) who hitting on this or that ting- 
2 | Buff. Kc. N E e 8 EIN ing article, conclude they have gained the point; 
20 x05 2 k | that in reſpeCt to: Callico-Printing, it is but 


advancing one ſtep towards it (in Dyeing it may 
| probably be ſufficient) for, if the writer may ſo 
BE | | ſpeak, till the tinging article, according to Hydro- 


. Here and in the following compartments, where Wife re 
k .* » K N % o peat 
w—_ . the above diviſions, varying che proportions of courſe. 


n 


7 Cloſe cov- ; | | " Matic laws, is of equal ſpecific gravity with the 
> * 1 985 35S . buoyant one (the thickning) it muſt neceſſarily 
OR $5 S REG eee | * _— either ſink, float at the top, or fly off in fame 

20 Light _s or vapour, by the attraction of certain ſubſtances ' 


rork in do 
ER N 9 or qualities of the atmoſphere, as in the inſtance 
= AJCylind:i- n | | 


* 


2 r of pencilling blue.“ 

5 Copper- | ; 3 J FH | | As to other certain impediments, thoſe only 
5 plate work| _ . 7 . who are well acquainted with the buſineſs, can 
a „ 5 A have a couception of them. It may ne vertheleſs | 


quiring | | . | be faid, in reſpe& to Printing in common, that 
1 8 8 | p WES | on the Continent Principals being more arbitrary, 
blows . 5 : | . | 

N | | x | as well as more philofophical than thoſe. here, 

4 ul- ' . - 5 

8 in | be y are abler to manage and direct workmen than 
"op blows can be done here: thus it is uſual there for one 
22 Do. requi-· 6 1. | workman to put in the Black, another- the Red, 
. ring pre ſ- | |; | and ſo on : but dare the firſt Printer we have at- 
” — — — — — — | tempt ſuch a mode, proper as it moſt aſſuredly is? 
obs. itt: | 3 no, on the contrary, men here are ſo much 


2 


"0 — N | 5 W = * — | maſters, that too often regularity muſt ſtoop to 
— Do. ma +19 . | 1 confuſion, propriety to abfurdity; and judg- 
erg — . — — ment itſelf to downright ignorance !! Hence 


: one great cauſe of uncertainty. 


75 TOY Scheme of the principal proceſſes of Callico- 
| 4 | | | Printing, more fully exhibited turther on. 


— — — en nn cnn on — — | 1ſt Drawing, Cutting, Stowing, Clearing, 
&c. inclu- jp | | - Engraving: | . the Colour, 
{ding china "£31 2nd, Colour- algng, ; Blue dipping, &c. 
blues, and | | , 3d: Preparation, Fielding, Pencilling, 
hymicks, | | Calendering. 8 After-courles. 


Zunund 


4th. Accounts at home. Town Buſineſs, &c: 
eumſtan- | | : en 


Aa _— 
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# The writer thinks an apparatus might eaſily be 
procured fot keeping certain colours, while. in the 


£ | . | ; . © 3 
LY YE . EE TT pp pans, alway in motion. 94 ; | 
5 N. B. Perhaps it may be beſt to have ſeparate tables for Chemicks.---It ; 1 „ 1 l 
ES is however begged to be remembered, the above is only a crude hint tos * | 


8 . | | * " 
1 wards a proper table. ; 
_——- w*, 5 11 himſelf of Mr. Henry's 
r The Arier is ſorry he was too late to aba. mſe 9 . enry 5 paper on a 
9 nat 1 | 
dyeing, in the laft (5th) vol; of Manchefter Phil. 4 1anf, which every callics - ., 
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ber of pieces boiled in the ſame c : one 


colour comes up perfect, it is a mts he has done 
his Fan note 8 in copper-wofk. 


From what has beck ſaid, it aka AN 4 
Colour - maker ſhould. either be a Printer, or 
be able to put himſelf in à Printer's place 


chiefly in reſpect to the printing apparatus bein 


in order, and (as already ſaid) likewiſe jn the 


| S s, particularly in the . 500 
P f ſo 


_— — — — — 4 4 


— 


— — 


(50) It has been mentioned to the credit of the 
' firſt printing - houſe (in reſpect to the quantity of 
work done at it) in the vicinity of London, that 
the copper work is well attended; it is certain tos 
that the ſame attention is beſtowed on the printing, 
one of the Principals having been a Printer, and being 
able to command every convenience, it is of courſe 
the better for it; and Journeymen having à maxim 
(as mentioned in the ſection of printing) that a 
Printer only ſhould overlook Printers, are perhaps 
more to be influenced by ſuch a one; whether this 

is the caſe or not, certain it is, that much depends - 

on the cleanlineſs of bruſhes, fieves and pans, eſpe · 
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co when pale colours are uſed ; : indeed ground. 
ing 
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' Yo as to have the chief cireumſtances properly 
arranged, that may aid or attend the application 
of his mixtures; but at the ſame time it is grant- 

ed, it muſt be an extraordinary attention indeed, 
that can nearly keep in view the almoſt infinite 
caſes under which colour may be applied, to ſay 
nothing of having to combat with indolence, ig- 
norance, care leſsneſs, prejudice, or malevo- 
lence;(51) and ſometimes, 'though rely, over- 
zealouſneſs. 


| To 


WE — EEE — — — — 
ing would be done in a We wo Pot and. the ap- 

paratus of courſe be by itſelf. 

A remark is here ventured on, whichif narrowly 

| | looked into, will be found not very wide from 

truth; that according to the branch a principal may 


haye been brought up to, or moſt engaged in, that 
branch will moſily engage his attention, and his 
aim for excellence will tend chiefly to it. 8 


(gt) Ir is repeated here (ſee note 33 in madder- 


1 ing) that white goods laying in a heap may receive 


an injury which may affe& the printing; it there- 
[ fore evinces the neceffity of the proceſſes antecedent 


as well as every other proceſs, to be done pro- 
| perly, is unhappily not in the power of all 
8 Printers; ſome will not have the conveniencies ne- 
ceeſſary 


to printing being carefully attended; but for theſe 


cat 
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To lay down a plan to regulate theſe appli-- 
cations, would probably be ſpurned at by old 
practitioners; as it is hardly probable any that 

could 


— _— 


—— 


ceſſary, and ſome cannot have them, conſequently 
when the means are obſtructed, the execution muſt 
ſuffer. As to thoſe who with ſuch a complex bu- 
fineſs on their hands without either means or capa- 
city, or who under the infatuated idea of being 
- maſters, have precipitated themſelves into it wich- 
out proper ſupport, they are really to be pitied, for 
when raiſing ſupplies. become ſo preſſing, that 
(as in the memorable failure of Moſney-Houſe 
dwelt on in another place) the buſineſs in the 
operative part. is but a ſecondary concern, any one 
may judge how confuſedly it muſt be proſecuted or 
ciſcreditably terminated. | 


Remarks like theſe may appear invidious, but ⸗ f 
| they cauſe any who are inelined to commence 
calico printers to reflect ſufficiently on the nature 
of the buſineſa, the Writer is not apprehenſive of 
meeting with cenſure for ſuch freedom, being cer- * 
taln that he has done a real ſervice. 


He likewiſe cannot here forbear giving a hint of 
advice to the Printer, and he will add, that it is of 
conſequence to'a Draper t attend to it ; for unleſs 
a Printer can evince his capability of executing 
work properly, the Draper has a chance of loſing, 

| "Fd * - as 


BAS, 5 


could. be ſpecified” would be reconcileable to an- 
ther's requiſite mode of practice. It may how- 
ever be ſuggeſted, that if a Colour-maker would 


- 
oY ä — 2 
— —— — 


as it ĩs preſumed to be more acceptable to have goods 
returned well executed, than to have to lay da- 


mages as ſome compenſation for bad work; beſides, N 
2. Draper ſhould not only inform bimſelf whether a 
printer can execute what he undertakes, bur whe- ; 


ther he can do it in proper time (chemical and 
general patterns are not here included.) A cir- 
cumſtance of this nature not being attended to, 
was the ſubverſion (or at leaſt forwarded it) of a 
conſ derable printing-ground at Old Ford (Lay and 
. Adams) a few years back, the Principal having 
undertaken late in the Autumn, to execute for the 
Spring, a confiderable number of very. elaborate 
patterns; but though every nerve was ſtrained, 1 
the effort was in vain, and as well as the Printer 
being overturned; the Draper muſt have ſuffered. | 
What helped to raiſe the names of Newton and | 
Kilburn. to ſuch} diſtinction, was in their outſet | 
being forward with their work, as well as excellent 
in general in the execution; and much was it re- 
gtetted then, by the lovers of excelleney, when 
the firm was diſſolved ; though the exertions and 
productions of each fince that cireumſtance, - have 
been ftill ſo reſpectable, that Caſlico· printing in En- 
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arrange the different courſes of operation his 
colour has togo through, * in regard to the ten- 


ture of the cloth, ſtate of the prints and grounds, 


blankets and ſie ves, thickning, preſſure, & e. the 


operations might be reduced into ſome ſyſtem be- 


yond what is at preſent done, which is rarely more 
than proportioning the ingredients for fine or 


ſtout cloths, blotches, and fine prints and grounds; 


for certain it muſt be that according to the pre- 
portions or manner in which the iron liquor, 


alum, &c. is imbibed by the cloth, whether from 
P3 the 


äꝗ—ũTl——P— — Uw! — — — 
gland may be ſaid to owe its revival and preſent credit 
to their efforts; 2 or 3 other Printers are certainly 
entitled to "commendation ; but not ſtanding fo- 
forward in the articles of novelty and taſte indefign, 


or brilliancy in execution, * are not particularly 


pointed to. 

Even in nearly the laſt proceſs, that of whitemog 
printed goods, a careleſs Fieldman may render all 
that has been done abortive, eſpecially in ſtrong 


ſun-ſhiny weather attended with a drying wind, 


if goods are watered in patches, or ſuffer too long 


an interval between watering : .the miſchief will be 


ſtit more obvious, if pale colour work, ſuch as lay- 


| lock, bloſſom, or other pale bloteh grounds, are 


thus treatod ce the azticle Graſs Bleaching. 
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the manner of their being mixed, ' or their treat- 
ment in the printing ſhop, the colouring drugs 
can only impart their qualities towards giving 
the effect that is deſired. 

The writer however preſuming "that a Table 
ſomething. like the oppoſite, with the propor- 
tions annexed to the different circumſtances 
under which colour may be conyeyed, inſerted 
according to each Practitioner's mode, would 
often be uſeful, he has therefore offered one; 
leaving the blanks to be filled up according to 
each Operator's diſcretion, or courſe of practice; 
or it may ſerve as a kind of model at leaſt, for a 
better. | 


Adverting now to the inefficacy of written recipes 
for making either permanent or fugitive eolours 
(as obſerved note 43, and in two or three other 
places) it is here ſuggeſted, that the moſt explicit 
modes of diſplaying them will never form a 
Colour-maker, as ſo many practical circumſtan- 
ces occur, which there is no language to de- 
/ {cribe, and for which experience alone can pro⸗ 
vide (52) (ſee note 4 of copper: work) but ex- 

; . clufive 


r Such as the different kinds and qualities of 
cloth, the proportions, ſightnings, and thicknings 


of 
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cluſive of all this, as every Printer is ſuppoſed 


to know the common routine of colour- making, 


and many will ſay, they know as much as can be 


known (fee notes 4 and 10) it would be folly 


to attempt publiſhing recipes, unleſs every one 
excelled in ſome eſſential part, all that they or 


others knew; but where is the man who will 


pretend to diſplay ſuch ? or even granting it 
were done, where is the Practitioner, who from 
motives of one kind or another, would allow it 


| to be done, or ſtoop to adopt much of what 
might be diſplayed ? hence, (as ſaid note 16 in 


copper-work, and at the cloſe of the ſame 


ſection) it is more prudent, and perhaps more 
uſeful, and, as it might in jure thoſe who make a2 
living by their poſſeſſion of recipes, it muſt be 
more conſiderate in another ſenſe, to ſpeak ge- 


nerally, rather than ſpecifically or poſitively in 


practical matters; and indiſcuffing the theoretical 


part, recommend the ſtudy of it, or point to the 
means, rather than confidently offer to exhibit 


% 
Py 


* 
- * 50s was 


of the colour requiſite for each; the mixing, 


ing, application, &c. of them, in reſpe& to ” = 
quantity, quality and materials: the cuſtoms of 


particular places, eaprice of Principals, obſtinacy or 
ISL or thoſe who have to uſe * * c. 


* 


P 3 f them; 
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them; for to thoſe ſy diſpoſed to-enquire, practical 
knowledge will be obtained much more perfectly 
$han everit can be gathered from books of any 
kind whatever: even what the writer has at- 
tempted to diſplay on the applications of colour 
by printing, is little more than mentioning fuch 
circuniſtances, and leaving others to form con- 
clucons ; for practice and experience, it is again 
faid, muſt ſuggeſt the moſt efficacious means of 
rendeting ſuch obſervations, or any others that 
can be made, uſeful in any reſpect; but this, it 
is apprehended, need not be further dwelt on here, 
as it is more than once intimated the ſlender g& 
Forts in this work, are with difidence offered tb 
induce certain practitioners to think, not arro- 
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(53) As — & x the above ſuggeſtions it 
may be obſcrved,” that works avowedly written for 
the benefit of Manufacturers or Artificers, often con- 
- fdln'fo much ſpeculative and ſcientific matter, that 
ſuch perſons are rarely benefitted ; "as their ideas in 
general reaching | little beyond practical concerns: 
this rhay be oweing to few ManufaQture rs ot Arti- 
— being writers, of having time to write, or 

haps from dreading : the auſterity of exiticiſm; 

ence that em e reſts more with writers by 
IS . 2 ,75X 8157 22 . WW? ; profeſſion 
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ReſpeQing chemical colours; there is a great 
er plea ſor withholding recipes, for granting(only 
for a moment) they could be improved, ſo as to. 
equal thoſe: brought up in madder, (and the field 
for diſcoyery is very wide, and ſome are very 
ſanguine in this caſe) yet there are conſiderations 

that deſerve notice, which weigh againſt the 

univerſal adoption of ſu a mode of printing, 


wita all its boaſted” advantages; for when once 


operations were ſo known, as to be performed in 
a ſhort time, with little trouble, and ſmall ex- 
pence, numbers of indigent or deſperate adven- 


turers would naturally ruſh. into the buſineſs;; 


and by their mutual underworking and underſel- 
ing , Callico- printing would ſoon loſe its 


4 e 


proſeſſion, and their diſcuſſions, as eee 
are more apt to be philoſophically amuſive, than 
operatively uſeful; even thoſe great works, the 
French Encyclopediæ and Memoirs of the Academy, 
may be complainedoſ on thisſcore (to ſay nothing 
of their high price preventing moſt Artifieers from 
purchafing them) the writer's not having been able to 
procure. the neceſſary practical information, or if 
they procured, it; they could not always explicitly 
and ſatisfaRtorily. convey it to thoſe who were moſt - 
intereſted in it, to whom it would be moſt uſeful, . 
or who were molt likely to render it uſeful to the 
world in general, 
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m_ reſpectability; and (in the Draper's phraſe) prints 
_ in general becoming vulgar, and within the 
—_ reach of thoſe who have but little to ſpare, other 
275 8 artieles muſt be ſubſtituted. more worth the no- 


=. tice of perſons of faſhion, or taſte. 


| Beſides, fince moſt Drapers, by a certain cri- 
* terion, know whether ſome kinds of work are 
faſt or not, there i is a neceſſity for Printers to 
keep up, at leaft, a line of reſpectable work; 
otherwiſe Drapers would naturally expect it ex- 
ecuted for little, and then they among them- 
ſelves, would contend (by practices too common 
already) for the greateſt number of purchaſers, 
till prints, conſidered in this light, likewiſe be- 
come of little value; and it needs hardly be ſaid 
that with Drapers,- retailers particularly, that 
work is deemed the beſt which brings returns the 
ſooneſt, however ſmall the profit. 
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It may be added, that by the adoption of an 
univerſal chymic mode, a national or commer- 
dial injury would be experienced ; by many ar- 
ticles, now in uſe for procuring - faſt colours, 
being no longer wanted; which includes the 

* © loſs of employment thouſands muſt ſuſtain, 
whoſe living depends on the cultivating, manu- 
facturing, and the conveying of ſuch articles 
| from 
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Of Colour-making. \ . 4 


from place to place; but mechanical or other ; 
improvements neceſſarily ſuperſede theſe conſi- 


derations. Though after faying thus much, it 
muſt be added, that, until eyery Printer thinks it, 

no way diſcreditable to be deemed a chemick 
Printer, or every Draper cares as little about his 


ſhare of repute in vending ehemick work, per- | 


manent printing on the preſent eſtabliſhment. 


- muſt retain its | Haple value. 


Purſuing this ſubject a little laterally, it may 


de obſerved to chemick Colour-makers, whomake 
a parade about this or that colour or ſhade, chat 


ſuch matters rarely give a turn to a ſtile of work; 
figures or ſhapes being more the eſſential parts, 


and a- mere chemie ſtile of work performed on 


any material, every one knows, has but its d. 


Thus in chemick deine as ofarks the teren 
memory reaches, Arbuthnot made ſome ſtir with 


green ſtalks in light chintz, which ſoon few. 


and no proviſion being made to ſupply the vacant: 


parts (ſee the latter part of the ſection on pat 


tern drawing, ) the cloth then had a truly ludi- 
crous appearance; the flowers ſeeming ſcattered 
here and there without ſtalks or any other ap- 
pendage. Preſton's chemical courſe on various 


| n a few years afterwards, made ſome noiſe, 
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of Colour Making. 


but an idea prevailing, however cls. that 
it was by oil colours, and that the heat of a fire 
ſide would deſtroy them, that courſe ſoon dropped. 
Het's $ caine next, but his ſtile as well as Preſton's 
was very confined and ſhortly ſubſided: black 
and” orange, or (as commonly called) gold 
colours” and other coloured ſhawls, came next in 
vogue "ala to be Naylor's invention; other fan- 
cles, fuch as ſpringeing or ſplaſhing, ſoufice, 
&c. might be added; with the blue and buff late - fo 
1y auch in. requeſt, and laſtly the kerſymere = 
_ laaiſtcoat ſhapes, but none of theſe eyes ood. 

the, proofs, of a properly aſt coloux; as to the 
dle and gold, or black and, orange, continued to 
this time, and even introduced into furniture, 
(and which as well as the black, dove and yellow, of 
ſtile, fromthe caſe and facility of its execution. WM «= 
- drew many unto the buſineſs, that perhaps now kit 
with they could elegibly quit it) as proving ſhe 
what has been Jaſt faid, it has decreaſed from ads 
twelve-pence and more per yard for printing, 
down to three halfpence, or even five far- the 


"_ FH ( $4} and probably black, dove and WW 


| yellow ves 

giv 

2 Co — 4 " ca 
' (54). It is notorious. that in many commiffioned. reſt 


ehen hope, te, oel chemical, work, _ 


Of Colour-making, 
yellow would have experienced a fate ſomething. 
ſimilar, but neatneſs and fulneſs were generally 
required, and reſpectable Printers did a deal of the 


work. 


In ſhort, as theſe courſes are little to the ete- 
dit of. callico printing, it prompts. a ſuggeſtion, 
that to reſtrain them within proper bounds, it. + 
would ultimately be of general ſervice if ſome 
ſach regulations were eſtabliſhed as are in France 
concerningDyers; thoſe who M faſt — and 

- . . thoſe. 


wo 


„— —„— 
— 


with ſuch colour as almaſt, literally ſpeaking, would 

ſhake off, is warranted and ticketed as faſt, and 

often called chintz ; and as one conſequence cer- 

| tainly is cauſing purchaſers to be doubtful of all 

kinds of work, it would here unhefitatingly be 

ſhewn how to know at fight which is ſo, if it 
could be done perſpicuouſly ; as to ſaying that 

cheap ticketed work is ſuſpicious, is what every 

one knows; and when little more 1s given, whe- 

ther through neceſſity or choice, than what the 

eloth is worth, no one can reaſonably complain; but 
very often a high price is required, and freely 

given in expectation of adequate work; In ſome 
caſes it muſt be however allowed the impo ſition 

reſts not with the Draper. 
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Of Colour-ma ling. 
thoſe who ds not, being deemed of diſtind 
profeſſions, and faſt and fugitive colours confined 
to certain kinds of cloth.---S-e in the general 
reflections more to this purpoſe,” as well as the 


means of improving Callico-printing. | 
ud of the Section on Copper work and Colour- 
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C olour-making, 


Enlargements on the preceding ſubject, 
being, a more chymical diſcuſſien of 
it ; or, in which the agency of chy- 
miſtry is more exemplified, both the- 
oretically and practically. 


AVING attempted to give a general view 
of preparing and colouring proceſſes, as 
accommodatory to the ſtate of philoſophical 
knowledge among thoſe to whom the work is 
addreſſed, as perhaps can be done, the writer 
now, in order to lead them as it were ſtep by ſtep 
to the point he wiſhes them to attain, will en- 
deayour to be a little more ſcientific, and ſpeak 
more particularly of the operations of nature in 
thoſe proceſſes, in view of rendering them uſe- 
ful or {1bſervient to the operations of art. And, 
as failares in practice are as mucb owing to im- 
proper qualities in the articles employed, as well 
as in the unions and applications of them, he 
will ſubjoin ſome certain modes of analyzing 
them, partly from experience and partly from 
roſpectable printed docume its: but ſtill expreſ- 
fing himfelf in as familiar terms and language 
*% v as 
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Of Colour- making. 


as he poſſibly can :---as what he has laid re- 


TpeRting coppermen (note 34 to maddering) may 1 
be ſaid reſpecting the maſs of colour- makers (he 0 
ſpeaks here from certainty and dares refutation) 

for being little ſolicitous about principles or 6 
cauſes, and little acquainted with the proper [ 
names of articles which they uſe, the modes of t 
analyzing them, or the true ſignification of n 
chymical terms in general, it probably would be t 


of little advantage, nay it would appear like va- 
\nity and affectation, to uſe the new terms of 
chymiſtry (55) expatiate on new theories, or 
diſplay, certain new opinions, or even facts, 


though relative to the ſubject. (56) - 
The f 
t 
. | I 

(55 Calted the new __ nomenclature, which at a 
proper time 1s intcnded- to. be given with new n 
opinions, experiments, &c. included in what 1 Is R 
intimated note 7 to preliminary ſuggeſtions, v 
* Among abſurd phraſes in general uſe, are W 
W 


killing acids, opening indige, verdigreaſe, and 
the like. The abuſe of the term colour has been 
mentioned, —ſce note 2. 


| m 
(56) And has given ſo flight and imperfect a * 
compendium of chymiſtry as to omit ſome of the * 
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Of Colour-making. 


The time however he truſts is haſtening when 
philoſophical principles will be cultivated (57) 
the neceſſity of it becoming every day more. 


evident. He will even venture to ſay, when 


this crude treatiſe is ſcanned, and he has ſuffici- - 


ent reaſon to ſuppoſe it will be by many in the 
profeſſion, however cavalierly he treats them, 
that a defire for better information will com- 


mence, and, of courſe, an endeavour to obtain 
that knowledge which is the proper baſis of 


practice, and which as ſuch is ſo often ſpoken of 
in this work. 


S * 


— 8 — — m 2 


— 


metallie ſubſtances, moſt of the acids, and intirely 
the gaſſes, though important primary agents 
in the new chymiſtry. 


To thoſe who have leaſt ſpare time, are recom- 
mended as a ſelection of works on chymiſtry, firſt 
Nicholſons Elements, then Fourcroy's and La- 
voifier's, but chiefly. Berthollet's Memoirs, of 
which the writer has often availed himſelf in this, 
work. 


(57) Probably the preſent diſtracted fate a” 
of France, may cauſe ſome of her ſcientific artifts to 
migrate ; of courſe, where they go, they will carry 
ſcience with them, and callico printing in this 
country may be bettered by it. 
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8 Concerning permanent BLACK and PURPLE. 


1 | Iron-liquor, or calxjof iron diſſolved in vine- 

| | gar, from whatever liquor procured, is the agent 
. * - for obtaining permanent black from madder; 
8 1 and by judicions tempering with water forms 
5 | | purples and lay locks;“ the black itſelf being only 
55 E F a deep purple :---With logwood a leſs permanent 


black or purple, of a bluiſh duſkier hue is ob- 
tamable. With weld and other yellow colour- 


3 
ing ſubſtances, the hue is brown. When added 
to the red colour, or more properly the alumi- 
nous ſolution, then chocolate, pompadour, bloſſom 
&c, are formed in the madder copper, according 
to the proportions of mixture, from the colour- 
ing matter being taken in combination by both 
the calx of iron and the earth of allum at the | 
ſame time. | | | 
Some think the additament of alder bark, or 
decoctions of other aſtringents might help the a 
iron liquor in certain caſes, as when newly pre- 
_ pared or procured by a weak acid. | p 
Of the tar acid iron liquor, or the chalybeat 1 
one, the writer will ſay little; the expedition of 
procuring either may have its advantages, but 
| | much 
{ 


ag paſte or gum occaſionally as thicknings, 
or vehicles for carrying them to the cloth, 
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/ Coltur-making, 


much caution is needful before a courſe of wit 


is attempted with them, unleſs the manufaQurers 


are of undeniable repute : for though a deal may 
be faid of the acid employed and of its immediate 
operation on the previouſly prepared calx, yet 
eyery printer, as already obſerved, is fully ſenſible 


of the yalue of good old iron liquor, and of 


courſe preſerves it for particular purpoſes. 


As to what is ſaid by ſome of the acid pro- 
cured from cyder, perry, &c. and uſing ſteel 
filings, it ſtill is but vinegar, and the ſteel muſt 


be converted into a calx before a drop of iron 


liquor can be formed. -Hence the only ſuperiority 
it can boaſt over any other, is in its being fre-er 
in its firſt ſtages of manufacturing from uſeleſs 
or injurious matters; and from the iron being 
very minutely divided, and, of courſe, preſenting: 
more ſurfaces to the action of the acid, the ſol u- 
tion is more expeditiouſly enen 


It may not be irrelavent to add, that the more 


concentrated the vinegar, or the nearer it ap- 
ponies to diſtilled or radical vinegar (58) it 


5 3 mav 


(58) Vinegar diſtilled from verdigreaſe ; but to. 


ſpeak of this as well as other articles, new terms. 
f | of 
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O Colour-making 


may be proportionably effective, both in reſpect 
to power and expedition: and ſmall beer or weak 
wines are known to give of little power. As 
to the age of common iron liquor, that is, fuch 
as is procured in the old way, it is indiſputable 
that the particles of iron or its calx are found 
to cauſe a finer colour and of being more uni- 
formly diſperſed, however lowered the mixture 
may be, than in the new iron liquors... In faQ, 
it is this perfect ſaturation, and the caſe is ap- 
plicable to aluminous and other ſolutions, tliat 
denotes its excellency. And this is no where more 
evident (as well as with the red colour) than in 
the charging of copper- plates, wherethe engraving 
is very fine: for it is certain that the colour 
made at different grounds by different operators, 
will not ſuit the ſame engraving. Other cir- 
- cumſtances to be ſure may intervene, yet the 

| above 


« 


HBaedrine mult be uſed, at preſent deemed incom- 
patible | 


As vinegar diſſolves iron flewly, and only then 
with acceſs of air, the tar acid, or more properly 
the acid of wood, has been lately much uſed and 
extolled, being applied immediately to the cabx. 
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Of Colour-making, 


above is certainly one worth attending to (59) 
But in this inſtance it may be ſaid in one caſe, 
that, by the particles of iron being more ſaturated 


with the liquor, and in the other by the earth of 
allum being completely ſaturated with the vine-- 


gar, of courſe, both the calx of jron and the 
carth of allum are carried with their ſolvents 
into the fineſt interſtices. 


N. B. With blue colour for copper-plate 
printing the difficulty is greateſt ; hence the 
colour here cannot be too- pure and free from 

adventitious matters, not only for filling the in- 
terſtices, but alfo for the fake of the doctor or 


clearer, 


Perhaps what tearers call vittry colour, or 


a paring black, appears frothy, ſcummy, -lumpy, 
&c. is from the iron liquor not being free from 
plumbago (which is a combination of the 


fixed, 


1 


(59) The perfect digeſtion of galls and other aſ- 
tringents; or their ſaturation with their ſolvents, 
is as fully needful ia certain courſes ; for in both 
caſes, the extreme divifion of the particles produ- 
ces the beſt effects. ; 


that which in boiling, or other ſtages of pre- 


baſe of 


_— 
Ware 


Of Colour-making. 


fixed air or pure charcoal with iron. Of which 
much might be ſaid, but for reaſons juſt given, 
it is-waved at preſent, except that being black 
lead, it is inſoluble in acids. 


In the copper a decompoſition of the liquor 
takes place either by attrition. (note 28) or by 
an attraction of the colouring matter of the 
madder, or elſe by an , attraction of the cloth 
itfelf (60) to the calx held in union by the 
vinegar; which in this caſe is fimilar to the garth 
of allum in combination with vinegar. 


The writer will not yet pretend to ſay how 


the foxing of the purples (a common phraſe) may 


be avoided with little trouble, but he obſerves as 
it is fure to take place if the water be heated to 
a certain degree, it renders the purple an iron 
mould, or a metallic ſtain ; the combuſtion 
having decompoſed it, and ſeperated the colour- 
ing matter from it. For here be it obferved that 
the purple on the cloth is a compound matter, 

formed 


— — 1 


(60) The lateſt modern opinion is that the 
eleth itſelf in the copper 9 A partial lo- 
lution. "it 


, 


formed &f the calx of i iron und the e 


matter of the madder. 


Why the red is not fo ality decompoſed is 
from the cloſer attraction of the colouring mat- 
ter of the madder with the earth of allum: and 
it has been obſerved, the black and conſequently 
the purple is deemed only a depoſition of the 
calx; beſides, as a proof of it, it is known that 
the deeper the purple, the eaſier it is affected, 
which only ſeems fo from there being more 
ſubſtance to be acted on. 


In maddering if the heat be too intenſe, a ſimilar 
circumſtance happens, that is, a browneſs en- 
ſues, ſo likewiſe does it in mere welding ; only in 
the firſt caſe the colouring ſubſtance already on 


the cloth is changed, but here the colouring 
matter of the weld in the copper is changed, 


combuſtion being the cauſe of both. 


Note An iron liquor, not generally known, is 


| obtainable from a decoction of rice in which 
red hot iron is thrown ; it is then to be added to 


a certain quantity of vinegar in which red hot 
iron has likewiſe been thrown. - 


Concerning 
* 


— 


ing this operation, 


Of aig: 


Concerning permanent RED. 


Allum, (that is, vitriolic acid and clay,) being 
mixed in ſolution with ſugar of lead, (which is 
compoſed of vinegar and calx of lead,) a decom- 
poſition or change of union takes place according 
to the laws of affinity; the vinegar leaving the 
calx of lead to join with the clay, or mgre pro- 
perly the earth of allum; while the vitriolic 
acid leaves the earth of alluin to unite with the 
calx, forming with it an inſoluble and uſeleſs 
mixture (61) conſequently what remains, as 
uſeful, is the vinegar in union with the earth of 
allom (according to vulgar obſervation and lan- 
guage, ſugar of lead prevents the fettling which 
would otherwiſe take place tdo fuddenly) but 
in this mixture there being more acid than ne- 
ceſſary, expreſſed in chymiſtry by the terms 
either of exceſs of acid, oi a ſuperſaturation of 
acid, chalk being added, takes hold of it: the 
chalk at the ſame time undergoing a decompo- 
ſition (by the vinegar expelling the fxed air) 
(62) the efferveſcence which commences, evinc- 


Whether 


, 
— 


(61) Thus, it is common for the colour at the 
bottom of the tub to be unfit for uſe, lee e 
fimilar in Exp. bin note 40 


1e 
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Whether the ueceſſity of this additament was 
diſcovered a priori, or by chance, or experiment, 
is no matter; it is certain that without it the 


colour is not ſo deep. For according to the com- 
mon mode of proportions, without the uſe of 


chalk, there is a "uſeleſs ſubſtance remaining, 
increaſing the bulk of the liquor without adding 
to its efficacy. (note 61) An alkali being added 
tends likewiſe-to take up the exceſs of acid, hence 
{ome uſe aſh in the red colour. (63) 8 


The reſult, however, being now , vinegar and 
the earth of allum, neceſſarily diluted ; when it 
‚G¶ꝗ—ꝛůJt]!Uenrnrr—kꝛ’r— —4zÄʒꝰ4:•:᷑ô :: —ß—t 
(62) Chalk is lime ſaturated with fixed air, or 
tial acid. Lime is chalk deprived of it. 


In this caſe the fironger acid, that is, the vinegar, 
expels the weaker, that 1s, the fixed air, and takes. 
its place, according ts the ro rule of affivities in 
the compendium. 


(63) If waters were carefully analyzed before 
being uſed, ſome would be found fit for black, 
though unfit for red, and ſo of other colours; in 
truth, few are aware of the conſequences of an 

indiſcriminate uſe of hard or ſoft water; in ſhort, 
it will render the proportions or articles neceſſary 
at one ground, perhaps uſeleſs at another. ſee ar- 
ticle preceding aſhing and note 37 to maddering. 
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goes into the madder copper, the union between 
the colouring matter of the madder and the 
earth of allum( which forms what is often ſpoken 
of in this work as a cement) is eaſier affected 
than if with only a mere ſolution of allum.— 
Here be it obſerved, a ſecond decompoſition takes 
place, that is, of the vinegar and earth of allum, 
by the interpoſition of the third ſubſtance, 
namely, the colouring matter of the madder or 
weld, as cither is uſed. ; 


# 


The vinegar is likewiſe found to agree better 
with the thickening than a mere ſolution of 
allum will, it being in tearers language, not ſo 
vittry, lumpy or ſpecky; perhaps from not 
being ſo cryſtalizable, 


In making red colour (64) various other 
articles, ſuch as ammoniac, corroſive ſublimate, 
tartar, calx of tin; arſenic, zinc, &c. are or have 
been occaſionally added, When arſenic is uſed, 
there certainly ſhould be aſh added: Reſpectable 
colour-makers are however very ſparing in the 
uſe of theſe articles (note x9.) 

| It 

n ol 


—ͤ— 
— — IF 


(64) The reader is again reminded colour here 
is a very improper term. 


here 


Of Colour-mating. | 


It is unneceſſary (and in fact for reaſons juſt 
added, not intended) to enter into a detail of their 


immediate effects, or the cauſes of them; their 


chief eſſects as ſaid already, being as alteratives,. 


(65) but. they are nn ſpoken of bro 
again. 


It is, however, juſt intimated that tartar in its 
union with allum, does not act like ſugar of lead: 
. there is not a mutual decompoſition, i though 


they attract each other; the attraction is neverthe- 
leſs deſtroyed in the copper, and a decompoſition 


then enſues of the previous mixture, followed. 


by a union of the colouring matter with part 
of it. 


Calx of tin, ammoniac, &c. in their effects of 


brightening (as ufually called) are efficacious in 
conſequence of preventing that cloſe attraction 


of the madder, weld, &c. to the allum, &c. 
Tartar uſed for yellow has this brightening ef- 


ſect in a particular degree; it likewiſe brightens 
chymical colours, ſuch as ſolution of cochneal, 


88 | brazil 


+ (65) Their attractions to the principal ſubſtance 
or baſis of the colour is to be known by ſtudying 
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Of Colour-making. 


brazil, &c. and in printing kerſeymeres. and 
other animal fubjects this ſalt is very uſeful. 
Urine in fome caſes ſtrengthens the colour; cor- 
roſi ve ſublimate tends to dee pen it, but like as 
with tartar, aſh ſhould be uſed with it. Com- 
mon experience will ſhew the effect of other 
ſubſtances, though now few of them are uſe& in 
callico printing, as juſt obſerved. (66) 


It is not to à vegetable ſubſtance that the at- 
traction of the earth of alum is conkned, it acts 
readily on animal ſubſtances, as in the inſtance 
of lakes (ſee note 33) here the alkali ſeizing the 


| ſubſtance ſuſpended in the ſolvent till then, is 


thrown down. In printing on woollen this 
eircumftance is very manifeſt: hence it may here 


be ſaid, that as in dyeing, a ſolution of iſinglaſs, 


or of glue, added to the decoction oF the vegeta- 
ble ſubſtance, helps the effects by its attraction 
to calces, which otherwiſe would not be 'at- 
tracted 

— 80 . 1 


N 3 | 
(66) Some colourmakers nevertheleſs affect to l 


be wonderfully ſecret inluſe of ſome of theſe. The 
writer knows of a great ſum being given not far in 


from London, for a reeipe for red, becauſe calx of on 


tin waz an int redient.—ſee notes 35 and 79. 
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Of Colour-making 


trated by the colouring! ade. Ende. 
calces further on.) 


In want of ſugar of lead, it may eaſily be pro- 
cured by diſſolving any of its "Gs ceruſſe 
* in vinegar. | 

Concerning YELLOW, Ke. 

The ſolutions of- allum, ſagar | of lead; and 
tartar united, is the agent for procuring yellow 
from weld; tartar is however not now much 


uſed. The natural operation here being ſimilar 
to that of maddering, excepting, the colouring 


ere Warticles are ſometims uſed as © fubflitiites, 

aſs, but none excels 1 it. The New-England oak 

** | a 8 2 Fark 5 

ion | | 

at- N * 229? 

ted (67) The uſefulneſs of dung, as an animal ſub- 
fiance, helps the colouting proceſs in callico 
printing. See dunging. * 

to e | | : | 

The (68) The action of allum and lime an the colour- 

far ing ſubſtances is fimilar to that of lime or alkalies- + 

r of on indigo, See further on. * 


If allum be boiled in a copper veſſeh; aþe liquor 
vill be impregnated with copper, which vol. alk 
will detect. 


1 
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matter being yellow inſtead of red.(68) Various 
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07 Colour-making. 


bark, uſed by many in \ Lancaſhire 1 however 
be mentioned as the beſt. 


A weed called by ſome Ladies Bed-Straw (ſee 
the ſheet with the table for proportions) has had 
a little undeſerved repute for bringing up' ſeveral 
colours at once: .it may nevertheleſs ſerve as a 
ſubſtitute for weld. The root gives a red.--- 
Several fields near Bow in Middleſex are-appro- 


priated for the cultivation of this plant. 


The varieties of drabs, teas, clays, dull-greens, 
&c. are eaſily procured by varying the; propor- 
tions ot ſumach, fuſtick, &c. as already ſtated. 


An orange or ſnuft-colour, is procurable by 
not letting the maddering come up to a ſcald, 
ſo that the red is barely produted, and then 
welding it. It may be ſubjoined, that a repeti- 


. tion of maddering or welding by adding various 


ſalts or calces to what remains, will produce ya- 


Tious effects. Variegated effects are likewiſe to 


be produced by welding firſt, then printing an 
after · courſe and maddering it: but theſe, . how- 
ever, are only tricks to be purſued with mode 


ration. (69) 


F 


— 


It 


— — Y — "I — 


(69) Such practices helped to forward the failure 
of Liveſy and Co.— See further on, note 80 
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It has been obſerved (ſee note 30, maddering} | 


thata philoſophical mind might come near to ſome 
proper criterion for aſcertaining the quantity of 
madder, &c merely requiſite in all caſes. The 
hint there given may poſhbly be improved by 


the practice of dyeing; where the weight of the 


ſtuff that is to be dyed, regulates the weight or 
meaſure of the articles that procure the dye. 


There are however great obſtacles to ſuch aſcer- 


tainment in Callico-printing: but, if only for 
experiment ſake, cloth might be weighed before 


and after being printed, and the difference in 


weight acquired by printing, made to regulate 
the quantity cf madder, weld, &c. taking into 


account the dry and wet flate of the cloth, the 


thickening, &c. But, at any rate, the ſuper- 
quantity of the colouring articles might, by cer- 
tain proceſſes,” be ſeperated: from whatever elſe 
that may neceſſarily be left in the copper of the 


thickening, ſightening, &c. and the madder, weld, 
&c. not taken up, be ſeparated in a pure ſtate (this 


at a future time will probably be ſpecified, though 
deemed needleſs now, as the agency of chymiſtry 
muſt be brought in, in a rather particular and 
operole manner. The wiiter is aware, and has 
mentioned, (ſee maddering) that, in common, this 
ſuper- quantity is made uſe of for inferior purpoſes; 
and even in the colouring houſe in making yel- 
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low, &c. but ſomething like what is binted as 
above, would be of much better advantage. 


Concerning BLUE, © © 


The chief, and, perhaps, only proper agent in 
the production of this colour is indigo; as woad, 
pruſſian blue (70) logwood and ſome other ſub- 
ſtances, have hitherto not anſwered not anſwered 
the hopes of any. Woad however is the cloſeſt 
of kin to indigo; in fact, indigo is obtainable 
from it. (71) | 
'The 


1 


(70) Pruffian blue is iron, in combination with 
pruſſic acid, which acid has precipitated it from its 
ſolutiou. The acid is prepared by caleining animal 
matters (generally oxes' blood) with, alkali. The 
common ſelution of Pruſſian blue is by ſolution of 
tin or marine acid; ſomething of which kind was 
lately hawked amoug London printers as a blue to 
print with, and called the true Switzerland blue. 
But the whole proved rather an abortion, — See 
further on, ' reſpecting metallic calces and 
precipitates.. | | 
(7i) By che agency of lime, or by adding pure 
alkali to the woad, when fermented with water. 


| Of Colaur-matiings 


The common ſolution of indigo, or opening 
of it, as uſually termed, it has been ſaid is with 
aſh, lime, orpiment (72) and concentrated vi- 
triolie acid: but, it is here further obſerved, 


that indigo, i in order to be diſſol ved, muſt be de- 


es 4 compoſed 


i. 
_— * —— 


„6 — — 


(7) Forming a liver of ſulphur, which is the: 
true folyent.-Livers or hepars being combinations: 
of ſulphur, with alkalics and earths, and the orpi- 
ment here which is decompoſed, in the courte: 
of the proceſſes, contains ſulphur. 


The properties of indigo are ſuch, that 1 
ſeems to have ſet a barrier to any attempt to uſe it 
like many other articles, when it is formed into the 
pencilling blue colour; (china blue colour being ; 
governed by other proceſſes} ſo as only to requirs 
rincing, with all the ingenious contrivances of wired 
heves, agitators c. either in procuring fine lines, 
or evenneſs of colour, when the ſhapes are large and 
frequent (note 39) for as partly obſerved, note 29> 4 
till we can either difplace or deaden the attractive 
powers of a component part of the atmoſphere, or 
elſe chain down, as it were, the volatility of à prin- 
ciple in the indigo, we muſt deſpair of having it in 
ſubjection. The new doctrine, however, of gaſſes, 
is at preſent employed with ſtrong hopes of ufing; 
it, at leaſt, to more advantage than hĩtherto. 


3 Of Colour-making. 
=_ compoſed, and a ſubſtance which it has acquired, 
= which fee below, be expelled. Woad, in which 
E putreſaction has commenced, affects this, and at 
A | the ſame time gives a blue. The appearance 
= 5 _ that indigo exhibits (note 37) in ſolution, is its 
of 1 ; becoming green, or ſhewing a green ſurface with 
1 f Eme, alkali or certain calces: The colouring 
= matter here evidently flies off, and until that 
== takes place it is inſoluble. (*) The copperas 


and orpiment are ſuppoſed to do this from certain 
powers of affinity or attraction. 

The beſt methods for forming blue vats, accord- 
to the moſt reſpectable French chymiſts and 
: dyers, are 1ſt, By macerating the indigo in a 
ſtrong ley, then grinding it, adding lime and 
water to it, raking it when the lime is flacked, 
and then adding green copperas or orpiment.--- 
After this, the indigo (previoufly ground) is to 
be added; raked and then ſuffered to reſt as uſual. 
2nd, method, being more ſiimple, is by adding 
certain proportions of indigo, green copperas, 
lime and water, and this compoſition, after raking, 

is fit for dyeing in a few hours. 
In theſe and all other procefles in which lime 


and water are uſed; the lime muſt not be too 
5 __ chalky 
„Vital air, which the indigo acquires during 


combuſtion, according to the ne theory. Sec 
Betthollet's memoirs. 


— 
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chalky (73) nor the . copperas too calcined, and 
the lime ſhould always exceed; or the ſolution 
of the indigo will be the more imperfect; neither 
neither ſhould it be in uſe but 2 few days, as it 
then gets weak, -; | 115 1 

Immerſing the cloth enen in diluted 
vitnolic acid heightens the colour; it is gene- 
rally immerſed twice, the firſt time being called 


roughing, but this commonlyhurts madder colours, 


hence chiefly uſed with china blue colours only, 
and theſe when dull may be mended by further 
immerſions. + a 
To make this blue, ſome make a ſolution of - 
antimony firſt, and add indigo afterwards. A dry 
preparation in theſe proceſſes as well as in n other 
is to be procured from indigo. . 
The curious may ſublime indigo, and thereby 
procure flowers as with zinc, ſulphur, &c. For 
77 Which will unavoidably be the caſe if kept 
too much expoſed to the air, by attraction of the fixed 
air* from the atmoſphere, chalk being lime ſaturated 


with fixed air, which when impelled by fire, or a 
ſtronger acid than the fixed air is, is extiicated ; 


but which the time aſterwards, endeavours tb regain. -. 


But this attraction if fixed is moſt maniteſt m lime” 
water, and every one knows time gets "moiſt, ſoon 
in the air, eſpecially if the air itſelf be moiſt, . 
* Which is a weak acid. 
A blowing day is bad far drying che cloth, as it 
is apt to ſmudge ; but when the blue is once fixed, 
it 18 not eafily moved. | 
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Of Colour-making. 


experiments in a {mall ſcaleit may be done in a 
common flaſk over a common fire, defending the 
flaſk from the contact of the fire. 


To ſpeak of che SINE blue is Levily W 
while.it is ſo very fugitive, being a mere ſolu- 
tion (if it can be called ſuch) of indigo in 
vitriolic acid. If this, however, be added to a 
proper ſolution of indigo, a green may be pro- 
cured; and if the acid be wether N it 
increaſes the intenſity. 


In blue dipping, if the cloth appear clean and 


| white, as in other caſes mentioned under the ſecti- 


on of copperwork, the preparation is generally 
diſpenſed with, on a preſumption the cloth has no 
oilineſs in it; but this does not always ſeem to 
be the caſe, and the writer cannot think ſubordi- 
nate blue dippers, printers, and cylinder workers, 


are always in fault, when ſtormont and other cloſe 
work appears une ven. And he knows, that faults 


are fewer where preparation is more indiſcrimi- 
nate. Even for common chemical work, it may 
be more needful than perhaps many think ; for it 
is certain, that if the aſhing be not properly or 


ſaſkciently performed, the cloth will turn brown 


in time: and this, by the way, may account for 
the brownneſs that is obſeryed to take place in cloth 
where 


ſe: 


© Of Colour-makings” + 


where a colours are brought up i in line: 
water, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that the lime may de 
poſit ſome of its earth, or ſome ſubſtance that ma 
be in un ion with. it, (as lime itſelf is earth) which, 
in time cauſes that brownneſs. In this caſe, how: 
far an immerſion in ſome acid may diſlodge it the 
writer will not ſay, bus the acetous acid ſeems 
moſt proper: as to the vitriolic. that muſt. una. 
voidably form a ſelenite. (74) 


In making paſte colour (75). in order to pre- 
ſerve certain hapes in white on a blue ground ;; 
88 6 Waters 
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(74) A deſideratum in chin a blue, printing ex- | 
biting” it, with deep and pale ſhades along with: 
madder colours, without paſting or otherwiſe: pre- 
ſerving it. It is however to be done by certain 
preſervatives, though not by. common paſte; and 
even 2 ſtrong blue to be formed by certain prepa 
red vas, ſo as not to hurt the madder colours; and it 
is well known, the writer a few years ago drew pat 
terns with two blues imermixed with chintz work: 
(the houſe of Aſhby and Philpot had the firſt) but it: 
was deemed impracticable; he however hopes 
thinks it will not long be deemed ſo. 


(75) A N of tobacco pipe elay, and : 
rt foap.. | 
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4 


waters impregnated with ſelenite or other earthy 
matters, are detrimental. (76) However, in any 
cife where the ſoap is decompoſed, the paſte 
does not work freely. Inſtead of tallow to which 


it is requiſite to keep a heat continually applied; 
ſome of the fat oils; butter of cocoa, &e. might 
probably be uſed to advantage. In wax printing 


the wax is neceſſarily kept fluid over burning 
charcoal. — 


Lemon: juice being made uſe of in ſome caſes 
to procure ſimilar effects, by diſcharging the 
. it is intimated here how to een it. 


n 


— —.. 


(76) If vitriol of lime or magneſia be in water, 
the vitriol unites with the alkali, and the lime or 
magnefia with the oil, forming an almoſt inſoluble 
ſoap, floating on the water having the appearance of 
a curd: hence here cannot be a perfect ſolution of 
the ſoap. 


„ A ſolution of ſoap being poured on a metallic 
folution, 3 its acid ſeizes the alkali of the ſoap. 


Fat oils and bitumen make a fat varniſh. By com- 
bining fatoils with calces of lead, adding a quantity 


of water and exaporating the liquor, a thick ſyrup 


1s obtained which does not cryſtalize 


— 
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Expreſs the juice of lemons, of any fort, ripe 
or unripe ; expoſe it to the ſun till it depoſits a 
ſediment, filter it till the liquor is clear and ſet 
it in a ſand bath; change the receiver when the 
drops are acid: The acid preſerved in the re- 
ceiver, is to be kept in veſſels ſecured from the 
air; Or, ſaturate the lemon- juice with lime, waſh 
it and pour if on a due quantity of vitriolic acid; 
the liquor poured from the precipitate is the acid 
of lemons.---Lavorfier' s Chymiſtry,. . 


The beſt lime is that what IE the leaſt 


with vinegar, (7) or which mixes . with 
water, and with the greateſt heat. 


To get the pureſt lime (though not ſo abſo- 
lutely needful in the above- mentioned proceſſes) 
is by doiling powdered chalk | repeatedly,” dif- 
ſolving it in radical vinegar, and precipitating it 
by concrete ammoniac. For pencilling blue, 
pure lime is, however, indiſpenſably needful ; 
in fact, in all the ſolutions of indigo where it* is 
uſed, as is the lime ſo will be the colour. 


- 
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(77) Being moſt deprived of its fixed air (fee note 


73) and conſequently there canbe little,efferyeſcence. - _ 


* 
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Of Colaur- mal ing. ; 


Lime water when uſed to bring up the colour, 
Whether bright green, buff, chemick blue, &c. 
produces the effect by decompoſing the mixture 
applied to the cloth: the acid that held the arti- 
cles in union being ſeparated from it, and the 
mier left on the cloth. r & 


* 
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From the preceding fuggeſtions it is inferred, 


that good black and purple colour is only to be 


procured from well ſaturated iron liquor : good 
red, and yellow from pure gvinegar and earth of 
allum; and good blue by the ſolution of indigo 
with pure lime, aſh, &c. but to enter here into 

deſcription of the teſts and analyzation of 
theſe mixtures would be too complex and prolix, 
and for reaſons given, it would be almoſt uſeleſs, 
for it comprizes an analyſis of every article that 
is uſed both in its ſimple ſtate and when com- 
bined with any other ſubſtance.” It is, however, 
certain that no man can properly be deemed a 
colour maker unleſs he can do it, if only fe- 
ſpeRing the common application of them, ſaying 
nothing ot thoſe accidents that often confound 
che beſt colour makers that we haye. 
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„ 00 CHEMICK'S. 0% Te 

re | | Metallic aaa; precipitates, 4 certain FI 
i- — held in ſolution by acids, are here the com- 
16 mon agents: , Calces in general have more attract- 


ion for, or, perhaps, rather are more attracted by 
aimal or wool len ſubſtances (59) than ne 


d, Geld 41 | Vviz. 
be — — — 3 ; 
od (78) The reader is reminded, proportions are in- 
of ' teritionall y with-held, but particularly i m chemical 
$2 proceſſes ; note to prel. ſug. for beſides the reaſons 
to given, he will add here, that thoſe recipes which he 
of has procured, contradict each other. He however 
IX, would willingly give information of certain venders 
eſs, of chem and whoſe indigence it would even relieve. 
12 (59) Bright colours on me and other 
. woolen matters, are not the beſt on the ſcore of per- 
ver, manency. (note) Brightners Were are re calily 
4 - obtained, as ſaid elſewhere. 
on A great ſum (as before intimated) was given fot 
ang a recipe for red, (at Nixon's, the writer thinks) 
und becauſe calx of tin was an ingredient, which acts as 
one of theſe brightners | 4 
The writer knows of a firſt attempt to print ham-. 
Of mer cloths, fabricated with a mixture of animal and 
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Of- Colour-making, 


viz. linen, cotton and the like (calces of iron ex- 
cepted) particularly if ſaturated with an alkali, 
from their affniity to them, as they leave the acid 
in which they are · ſuſpended, being at lengthy 
thrown down, (note 33) Or it may be ſaid, the 
ſolution of any metallic ſubſtance in an acid, 
produces the deſired effect, by the ſubſtance it'is 


applied to, having a power of decompoſing it and 


joining-the colouring part ; therefore it may be 
obferved the moſt likely circumſtance in favour 
of forming chemical colours is the ſolution: 
quitting its acid readily. 


Where calces can be introduced along with the 


- ſolvent, ſo as to form an union, it muſt be in 


conſequence of the article intended to be coloured, 


having attraction for the calces; and hence the 


great adyantage of woollen printing, as animal 
; ſubſtances 
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vegetable matters; but the difference of the ſub- 
ſtances not being provided for, the endeavour failed 
(note 26 and 41) An ingenious artiſt (Naylor) has 
however done beautiful work on theſe articles, 
knowing how to provide for the mixture; as well 
as he has operated on the linings of carriages &c. 
and he now has deſervedly the countenance of 
ſeveral of rank and faſhion. 
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Of Colour-making. 

ſubſtances have ſtronger affinity to calces than 
vegetable. As to the cireumſtance of iron- 
liquor cauſing a black as ſuppoſed by a depoſition 

of its particles, (note 28) the new idea of a par- 
tial ſolution of the cloth ay be Ou in to | 
aid the operation, . | 


The calces of gold, ſilver and 3 
too much combuſtion to be rendered of proper 
ſubſerviency; or in other words, their tendency - 
to affect too ſtrongly the articles to which. they 
are applied; while copper, lead, or biſmuth ap- 
proach the other extreme. 


Many calces give a Sends Godfrey among 
his attempts has made ſeveral fine ones, note 4 2 
to Prel. Sug. Ilet had one before the ſociety for II. 
the encouragement of arts; but without under- | 
valuing the labours of any, and Godfrey's re- 
ſpectability as a chymiſt is well known, as well PRI! 
as the profeſſional practice of Tet, and others, 
unfortunately moſt chemical colours, unleſs I! 
they contain within themſelves - proper buoy- ﬀ! 
ant, a buoyant. or thickning is with difficulty | 
incorporated with them, (note 49) and to temper j 
them like aluminous and other ſolutions, deſtroys | 
moſt of them at once, by the water taking hold 
of the ſolyent, Even the bfilliancy makes 
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Of: Colour-miking.  *© 
them ſuſpected. Angether thing is the articles 
and procefles being too expenſive. . Further, 
among attempts of this nature, from. the power 
of the menſtruum, not only an carly injury will 
happen to the cloth, but a chance of the very 
prints being deſtroyed. (800 Hence ſolations of 
animal and vegetable ſuhſtances ſeem better cal- 
culated for ſervice in general, but particularly for 
cloth of vegetable fabric. 

Various acids (81) will form many precipitates 
from brazil, but with ſolutions of tin the moſt 
"ALL | F, general 


. 


* 


(So) Among the cauſes of the failure of Liveſy and 
Co. may be included the irregularity: and confuſion 
Hall oecaſioned, as intimated elſewhere. #5 

Brazil ſteeped in certain acids gives out a colour, 


which precipitated by an alkali, is a lake or inferior 


carmine | 


(81) Nitrous acid by its fumes, commonly called 
ſtcaming, gives a dye to ſilk, which when dipped in 
an alkaline ſolution, is rendered orange; ſome 
ether acids have fimilar power. | 

The fuming of dilute nitrous acid, is ſometimes 
cauſed by its containing iron; which of courſe it 
51 much 
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Of Colonr-matings 
general effects are obtained, and the moſt Pow- 
erful is the ſolution in aqua regiz; on the Or | 
nels of which much however, depends. 14h 
Among the effects thus produced, are, 
iſt ; Red from cochincal: The hue to be 
varied with tartar, ful ammonine and other ſalts, 
note 41) From ſafflower effects are likewiſe ob- 
tainable. Archil in this ſolution has likewiſe 
conſidorable effect, Among calces, biſmuth 
may be uſed to ' advantages On woollen, as 
* obſerved, moſt of the calces may. 


Wr from logwood, and of ſome inten” 
Blue, by the addition of verdigris. 
A lemon or ſalmon from annatto; and 
5. An orange by addition of an Kali. * 

6. Bright or pale blue green ftom verdigris 
and ſpitit of ſal ammoniaec, and ſometimes tartar.” 
. Was 2715 __ till the ammoniac 

; 25 424 The 


ä — 
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muchbeboves the operator to * very rv careful of. 
The acid rendering many ſubſtances yellow, by its 
conta with them, is from the combuſtion which it 
cauſes. 
Among the new acids that bid fair to be ot the 

reateſt advantage, are thoſe of phoſphorus and 
— from the fixity of their nature. 

The common peach or ſalnon is with aſh and 

annatto. * 

: Anhatto * 015 with blue will hardly & ſtand the 
ume, 


: 


Of Coltio making: 

was introduced by a chymiſt at Mancheſter" 

(82)The vol. alk. ſhould however be abſolutely 

pure; but its great pungegcy is no proof of that 

ſee teſts further on. A green has been before- 

faid to be procurable from the proper ſolutioh of 

— indigo and the Saxon blue. Weld, brazil, aſh, and 

—_  coppecras will form a green, if ſteeped all night, 

the hue and ſtrength, of courſe vaty ing with the 

proportions; hut theſe decoctions or macerations 

ſhould be in ſoſt water, otherwiſe the ill - effects 
of ſelenite (vitriolie ac d and lime) being decom- 
poſed will be too vifible. Greens are likewiſe 

procurable by decoctions of various barks and 

woods by rincing. Among metals whoſe calces 

are green, nickel ſtands prominent, and is to be 

uſed to advantage. 


Note. Reſpecting the procuring of a green 
whether from calces of metals, or precipitates, or 
lakes, from vegetables or animal ſubſtances (note 
72) it is obſerved that whatever may be the 
boaſts of operators, it muſt be allowed; none 
equal the green procured from indigo and fubſe- 
quent welding : the others in general, being blue 
or 


(82) A chymiſt at Old Ford, Middleſex, and a 
manufacturer of ſal ammoniae, Slaubbrs ſales c. 
likewiſe iutieduced this article to uſe about London. + 
| | : , 1 . 
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0 Culour-making. - a 
or olaye greens. In ſhort, nature ſeems to ſay, 
a ſimple green hall not be allowed (83) or in 
the language of printers. a faſt chymical green: 
for if we look round to all the operations of na- 
tare and art in producing a green, we ſhall find 


it the reſult ef a combination of yellow and 
blue, and the combination evidently to be | 


traced out, and in many inſtances. decompoſed. 


French berry yellow, whatever other ſubſtan- 
ces may be added to it is fo fugitive that it is 
rarely uſed now in reſpectable work. 


Black of a; moſt indelible nature, is procured 


by dilating a ſolution of ſilver in nitrous acid 


with diſtilled water, and a little gum; and im- 
printing it on a cloth impregnated with ſolution 
of ilunglaſls. | - 8 
2 $i wo 
When vinegar was uſed, it is a certainty the quali - 
of it was not properly inquired into, and without 

a knowledge of chymiſtry the ammoniac cannot be 


managed always wth certainty, But a deal depends 
on the nature of the thickening, _ 


(83): In the priſmatic colours, green is the point 
of contact between the extreme colours, and in this 
inſtance, ſome analogy may be found between per- 
manent colours produced by dyeing, and thoſe by 
the priſm; the extreme colours or the moſt ſimple, 

being red and deep purple: but as the order of the 
rays approach to the green, they ſeem to coaleſce, 
till they advance to the green itſelf, which is a direct 
union of the blue and yellow. 20 5 


The artiſt mentioned note 79, is in poſſeſſion of 
the beit chymick green, of all the writer knows of, 
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The moſt modetn teſf of the ſtrength of = 
colour is the dephlogiſticated marine acid, (fee 
Berthollet's tteatiſe on it, and ſee note 21 to 


Gen. Reflect.) as it operates very quickly, juſt 


as the air and ſun does in a Tong time. The 
change it produces is attributed to a flow com- 
buſtion, on the ſame principle as it operates 
when uſed for bleaching; but in diſcharging 


colours, if there de iron in them it is not ſo 


effective. | 

After the gradation the" writer has hitherto 
affected, from the language moſt commoply in 
uſe in the printing buſineſs, to ſomething cloſer 


to that of ſcience, he would willingly rife tothe 


moſt modern, Which is daily getting ground : but 
this, were he ever fo competent, he muſt not 
be Aue on yet (84) for, to exhibit now what 

. 


* 


MM „„ 


(84) In a ſupplement, or elſe in the Jork Bine 
at note to prel. ſug. the new terms, the new theo- 


— 
* _— 


ries, and new facts, will be exhibited both diſtin&tly* 


and incorporated with what is of practical concern, 
properly explained and exempliſied. (Perhaps he 
may give a ſpecific views of proportions) As to what 
he has in this work attempted, he could here -cerrect 
hamſelf, efpecially in ſome practical matters, bur he 
defires the reader, particularly the critical reader, 
to note what is obſeryed at the back of the:dedica- 
f | | tion, 
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Of Colour-making, 
lntle he knows-of the foundation of which it'is 
raiſed, would be ſuppoſing an acquaintance with 
prineiples to exiſt among thoſe to whom He 


does only with a view tò ſtimulate thoſe few Wo 
know ſomething of the old chymiltry,. to a beter 
acquaintance'with the new. 


The greateſt agent in moſt natural NE 
is called oxygen, and its effects "oxygenation ; 
which is, that certain ſubſtances in conſequence 
of certain Pen of attraQtion or affinity abſorb 
the vital air of the atmoſphere: 8 


The diminution of oxygen, or vital air, ide 


oxyd or calx, and of Hydrogen, or inflammable 
air, in the colouring ſubſtance, is the cauſe of 
colouring effects. If the oxygen combine with 
the colouring, particles, the hydrogen is retained 
and conſequently the colour; but if the hydro- 


gen be diſengaged, the carbone, or charcoal, marti- 


feſts 


r 
—— 


* 
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tion, and what is afhxed to the end of the work as 
an advertiſement; only begging to repeat here the 
time he had te ſpare from his engagements... (See! 
prelim. ſuggeſtions) was little, he durſt not have 
riſked expences of editors, reviſors, '&e, and laſtiy 
that he had to combat the ill will of thoſe who 


deemed the publication a mere divulging of prac- 
tical ſecrets. 


writes, that certainty does not (eſpecially about 
London) which he here means to mention for the 
laſt time. Howeyer, what he now 'advances, he 


Of Colour-making. 


feſts itſelf by the colour appearing bears or 
yellow (this theory is applicable to what is called 
foxing the purples as juſt ſpoken of) for carbone 
being contained along with hydrogen in all ve- 
getable ſubſtances, according to the proportion 
of carbone left by any operation it will be ſeen by 
the hue it leaves. Indigo has more carbone in 
its compoſition than muſt ſubſtances... 

Thus the proceſſes of aſhing, ſouring, raiſing 
the colour, fielding, &c. are accounted for by 
oxygenation having taken place, that is, an ab- 
ſorption of vital air; and'its attendant and con- 
ſequent combuſtion of the colouring matter (8 5) 
or, in ſome caſes, as in unbleached flan, filk, 
thread, or cloth, what may be called the diſ- 
colouring matter. ah 25 

Of new terms, the chief acids, vitriolic, ma- 
rine, and nitrous, are called ſulphuric, muriatic, 
and nitric. Allum is ſulphat of alumine. Cop- 
peras acetite of copper, &c. &c. The combina- 
tions of vitriolic-acid with various other ſubſtances 
are ſulphats or ſulphites; marine acid, muriats, 
xc. (ſee note preceding) as already alluded to 
before 


(85) In eee the bran acts only on the CO» 
louring ſubſtance, which” an alkali would do, but 
the alkali would diſturb the acids that hold the co- 


louring ſubſtance, of courſe the whole would be 
diſturbed, 
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A Retroſpefi, or abſtrafted View of the Subjet 
Juſt diſcuſſed, with occafional Obſervations, : 
and a «conciſe gets educed from the 
| - "_— | 


N * cloſe of the ſection on copper work, it is | 


7 * obſerved, and neceſſarily here yepeated, that 0 
all operative effects, however complex they 1 
. may appear in proceſs, are to be traced to certain | "Wl 
) _ ſimple or elementary ſources, depending on prin- _ $2] 
> ciples that give energy to the whole of the ope- I | 
- rations ; ' and, the cloſer theſe principles are. K 
attended to, or inveſtigated, operations are to de | 
. proportionably ſimplified, and more. eaſily and MM 
1 with more certainty carried into (1) effect; thus If 
- | 1 as . 
1 E 7 "© ** i 
8 (1) This confideration of principles (attempted | 1 
ö, to be the reigning one throughout the work) may | 
® be applied to mental operations, or works of fancy; | 
and is ſo exhibited in the ſectioa of pattern drawing. 
where genius is ſpoken of, as that principle or 
1 vivifying ſpark (there ſo termed) which is the _ 
t | ſpring of excellence in works of invention. 
. By the term principles (fo often mentioned) it is 


concluded is underſtood, not thoſe ſubtle points 
242 — * 0 | io that 
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petas acetite of copper, &c. &c. 


| _ Of Colour- mating. 

feſts itſelf by the colour appearing brown or 
yellow (this theory is applicable to what is called 
foxing the purples as juſt ſpoken of ) for carbone 
being contained along with hydrogen in all ve- 
getable ſubſtances, according to the proportion 
of carbone left by any operation. it will be ſeen by 
the hue it leaves. Indigo has more carbone in 
its compoſition than muſt ſubſtances... 

Thus the proceſſes of aſhing, ſouring, raiſing 
the colour, fielding, &c. are accounted for by 
oxygenation having taken place, that is, an ab- 
ſorption of vital air; and'its attendant and con- 
ſequent combuſtion of the colouring matter (85) 
or, in ſome caſes, as in unbleached flax, filk, 
thread, or cloth, what may be called the diſ- 
colouring matter. bas oe Abe COILS: 
Of new terms, the chief acids, vitriolic, ma- 
rine, and nitrous, are called ſulphuric, muriatic, 
and nitric. Allum is ſulphat of alumine. Cop- 
The combina- 
tions of vitriolic acid with various other ſubſtances 
are ſulphats or ſulphites; marine acid, muriats, 
&c. (ſee note preceding) as already alluded to 
before. 
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(85) In branning, the bran acts only on the co- 
louring ſubſtance, which/ an alkali would do, but 
the alkali would diſturb the acids that hold the co- 


louring ſubſtance, of courſe the whole would be 
diſturbed, ; | 
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A RetroſpeR, or abſtrafted View of the $ ubjelt 
juſt diſcuſſed, with occafional Obſervations, | 
and a «conciſe L educed from — 

- — ; 


N the cloſe of the ſection on copperwork, it is 
+ obſerved, and neceſſarily here yepeated, that 
all operative effects, however complex they 
may appear in proceſs, are to be traced to certain 
ſimple or elementary ſources, depending on prin- 
ciples that give energy to the whole of the ope- 
rations ; and the cloſer theſe principles are 
attended to, or inveſtigated, operations are to be 
proportionably ſimplified, and more eaſily and 
with more certainty carried into (1) effect; thus 
| as 
(.) This conſideration of W * 
to be the reigning one throughout the work) may 
be applied to mental operations, or works of fancy; 
and is ſo exhibited in the ſectiun of pattern drawing. 
where genius is ſpoken of, as that principle or 
vivifying ſpark (there ſo termed) which is the 
| ſpring of excellence in works of invention. | 
By the term principles (ſo often mentioned) it is 
congluded 16 underſtood, not thoſe ſubtle 2 | 
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4 Retroſpeft, tc. 
| - as ittuftrating the above poſition, in confidering | 


f the proceſſes treated, of in; the two preceding | 
j ſections, they may be comprized in four parts, | 
= Fach here firvilaswtheidlements of any; art | 
_—_— or. ſcience, are the points from which. the ſubſe- | 


= quent 22 — ſpring, or to which they may 
| IE e eee eden Rü 
3 he aſtringent and colouring-atoms ate not p : 
vented from entering, 

Secondly, Expanding the — cleanſed, i 
| ſo that theſe particles find a ready admiſſion. 1 
| ' Thirdly, Cementing fixing or binding them t 
| when entered into the pores when cleanſed and | 
| 
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* expanded. : "WB 74 ; 
| Fourthly, Securing, or clofing them in the cloth 

| when thus cemented, ſo. that no future natural 

nor artificial operation can fairly remove them. 


that refined theorifts conteſt; much leſs thoſe more 
. remote ones, enveloped almoſt in metaphyfical 
„ obſcurity. But thoſe only, as obſerved in note 28 
3 to copper- work, from which. we can form reaſon- 
| | able conjectures, as the ſprings or commencements 
| - _ of phyſical operations, -and which arg univerſally 
| allowed to be valid, and in certain degreesimmutable 
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Now, in b to a 2 8 of 
theſe principles, and to ſimplify and bring toge- | 
ther the operations. treated of, it is neceſſary to 
aſk in general terms, what are the means to pro- 
cure thoſe effects, and wherein and how far lies 
the efficacy of thoſe means? or to ſpeak ſtill cloſer 
to the ſubject, what are the ſubſtances nec | 
to be removed or applied, 
quality of the cloth, and what are the articles 
and proceſſes neceſſary to be uſed for that purpoſe? 


In the firſt place, the fubſtancetoberemoved be- 
ing allowedtobe of an unctuous quality (whether 
naturally ſo or as applied to the threads previous 
to weaving, ſee note a to copper-work) it can only 
be removed by applying another ſubſtance that 

vill attract and mix with it, in preference to 
whatever elſe it may be offered to; and as 
alkalies when joined to certain unctuous matters, 
are known to form a ſoap, they are therefore 
here applied, and a kind of ſoap being cenſe- 

. quently formed, the hot water looſens it, mixes 
with it, and eaſily removes it; but as the ſalt 
of the alkali chiefly acts in this caſe, the eartii is 

q——_ to be left in the-pores (2) which the 


— 


according to the 


(2) Alkaline ſalts are e into ablorbe 
earths by frequent ſolutions and evaporationg, 
See the compendium of chemiſtry, 
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water not being deemedable to remove commodi- 
ouſly and ſufficiently, recourſe is generally had to 
ſouring; as acids more readily. effect it (3) the 
abſorbent earths attracting the acid particles from 
the liquor.in which they are ſuſpended, forming 
* a neutral ſalt, cafily diſſol ved in water, and of 
courſe, eafily waſhed out (4) and the whitening 


is facilitated ſrom the abſorbeat carths- Woes thus 
thus . 


ITheſe operations therefore are de emed uizaful 
to cleanſe the cloth, which is. only effectually 
performed, when its pores are ſufficiently clear 
to receive the ſaline or aſtringent atoms, that 
are to attract the 'colouring ones,—-Sec nt 29 
in copper work, 


The above, it muſt be plain, only reſpects 
cleanſing; the other parts, including the opera- 
tion of printing, * the colour, &c. being 

* ' dwelt 


Mo 
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(3) Hot water, every one knows, will diſlodge 

oil or greaſe, and, as in this caſe, alkalies and ab- 
ſorbent earths; but it is not ſufficient, unleſs what 
diflodges them retains them, by combining with them. 


(4) Mineral acids act fimilarly to alkalies in re· 
moving the brown or unctuous ſubſtance, | 
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dwelt on in other places, the reader is therefore 
referred to them; but in view of enforcing the 
idea of conſidering operations as proceeding from 
a certain point, it may be aſked, how are thoſe 


various colours and ſhales produced 7 the anfwer 


is, by the agency of certain ſaline ſubſtances, 
(ſee a few pages back) ſuch as allum, ſaccharum | 
faturni, &c. which after their application, form © 
an union with certain colouring particles, as 


of madder, weld, &c. aſſiſted by various and ſuc- 
ceſſive operations; and which if Idoked into will 


be found proceeding from that point into certain 
direct or lateral connections, that otherwiſe 
would ſeem confuſed and in many caſes fuper- 
fluous. 


All the circumſtan ces included in this eonſi 
deration, cannot poſſibly be ſpecified, but was 
every perſon, concerned in theſe or indeed any 


other operations, to enquire from Wh points 


they "origivate, how they branch out and 'ts 


what they lead, it would by degrees form an 

| habitual deſire of acquiring knowledge, which 

when only partially acquired the ſummit i is the 
eaſier to be attained · ON | 


Concerning 
7 * As 0 writer affects to 0 bring i in caſes ſome- 
* = ww he here mentions à circumſtance of 
A mou 


_ 
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Cancerning aſhing, ſouring, &c. or more com- 
monly ſpeaking, the preparation, it is much fim- 
| : -..- plifted 


—_ 2 * 1 — is. - . 4 


0 being . to repair a copper - plate 
preſs, having deen much ufed to ſuch wark ; he 
accordingly took it to-pieces, as the beft way to- 
wards making (as his phraſe was) a good job 
of it; and after working Rat three or four weeks, 
it was deemed completely in order hy a few trials 
that were made; hut that, it ſoon appeared, was 
far from being the caſe, for though he knew what 
parts ſhould be together, he did not ſeem to have an 
idea of tracing their relative connections, as pro- 
ceeding from the firft movement; and thus over- 
looked the firm ſituation the cylinders ſhould re- 
volve in, towards performing with the neceſfary 
prefſure : for the gudgeon, or pivot - hole, that the 
pivot or ſpindle at one end of the upper cylinder 
turned in, was ſo jnſecurely plaged, that in the 
palling*ef the plate, it was lifted up a third of an 
inch, and the conſequence was always evident in 
the impreſſion, and when the cauſe was diſcovered 
it was by mere accident. 


It would be like affetaticn to enter "Lou 1 4 
copious mechanical diſquifition of the matter, but 
it may be ſaid the conſiderations in this caſe, ſuould 
have been, 1. what the effec required, 2. What the 


power or velocity to procure that eſſect, 3. what the 
refiſtance - 
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pliſied to what it formerly was; (6) and of late 
years, the proceſſes among profeſſed bleachers, 
; „ have 


I  *- ä _— WET 


. — 


reſiſtance to that power, and 4, What the method 
0 obtain it and likewiſe to ſecure it? and then to | 
have proceeded accordingly. 

It is however ventured to obſerve, that in 
copper-plate printihg preſſes, the fituation of the 
winch does not ſeem to be properly attended to in 
working quarter or + quarter plates; for, as it is in 
the pinch that the force is moſt requiſite, the winch - 
(which mechanically ſpeaking is a lever of the 
ſecond kind) ſhoul&be ſo fixed, as to be at that 
time either in the higheſt or loweſt part of the cir- 
cle which it deſcribes'; or, if but one perſon acts, 
in that point from which he pulls, as in any other the 
perſons, who turn it, eannot uſe their ſtrength to 
the moſt advantage, though with the affiſtance of 
the flier; which, by the way, as an afiſting on- 
tended among mechanics wherein it is ſo; in fact, 
for reaſons which will not here be entered into, there 
ſlould be a winch at each fide. of the preſs, but 

then for whole plate printing, they ſhould not ſtand” 

one up and the other down, as for quater, or half 

quarter plate work, bur rather thus. 1. 

Pg Some at this time lay very litele ares on : 

the utility of dunging, e. 12:51 e 1 
A groſ error is prevalent among Printers, 
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have been ſo altered or retrenched, that in re- 1. 
ſpect to practice two elaborate and judicious 0 
writers, Jo. Home and Mr. Curry, are growing b 

— — | obſolete u 


reſpecting the introduction of dunging, which is, that 
a Cow having got among goods that were laid to 
whiten, where her ordure fell they were obſerved to 
be the whiteſt ; but the uſe of dung was common 
long ago, in many caſes, on the Continent ; ſome 
however think it might be ſpared from Callico- 
Printing, though ſome imagineit rouſes the colour, 
but what effect it has is ſuppoſedto proceed from its 
volatile alkaline quality (as faid already). | 
excrement is uſed in the Levant for brightening the 
lac uſed in dyeing goats ſkins; and it is common 
here in the dyeing of thread to uſe ſheeps dung. 7 


Now; according to the intention of this Re- 
tivſpe& it ſhould here be aſked, what is the quality | 
of dung? which when anſwered, we may. then 
judge of the propriety of uſing it; as an anſwer, it 
may be ſaid, it is a vegetable putrefaction; of 
courle it is alkaline, and ſhould not be indiſcreetly 
uſed,—Seec the ſection of Dunging. 

In agriculture, the ſalts in it are ſuppoſed to open 
the roots of vegetables, and that thereby they are 
more diſpoſed to receive that humidity from the 

carth | 
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1 


obſolete; (7) to which the great improrements 


lately made in the cotton manufacture, and that 


of Pritiſh callicoes, have undoubtedly contri- 
buted, and even at this time (1790) bleaching is 
undergoing a conſiderable improvement. (8) 


p 
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earth necefary for their ae. 4 fruit · 


fulneſs. 


The above ſuggeſtions may be applied tobranning; 
and if the purpoſe for which bran is uſed, be in- 
veſtigated, other articles would be found as uſeful, 
which are far more eeconomical : but for cleanſing, 


ſome acidity is requiredy”and there, perhaps, the 


writer has forced a meaning-in deeming it ſouring. 


/ 


(7) Dr. Home ſays, chat among Bleachers by. 
profeſlion, the pieces are firſt ſoaked in warm water; 
but this is not done now in Lancaſhire. He like». 
wiſe ſays, in ſouring, the foulneſs in the cloth 
much attracts the acid particles, that the water Is 
taſteleſs; this however is not the caſe in ſouring, 


among printers.-Sec howeyer note 12 to copper - 
wor and-the article maddering. 


| 
* 


(8) The writer now knows a Cn of repute, - 
ho ſays, he has diſcovered a mode cheaper and more 
efficacious than any yet uſed; and the ſame with 


iron liquor; which will _ VN be _—_ 
liekly announced. 


The 
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* b A Reneſpeer, &. 
—_— The above cauſes a ſuggeſtion, that though 
. the metropolis ever muſt be the center of taſte 
7 = and faſhion, and though (turning to the ſubject 
"2 of this treatiſe) ſome Printers about town have 
had ſufficient reaſon to complain of certain prac- 
tices of many in the country, but which by, a 
late legal proceſs it is probable will be chetked, 
(9) yet it is in the country that improvements, 

as 


(9) The caſe was a pattern of Meſſrs Greaves' 

Newton and Co's being cloſely imitated by Watſon 

; and Co., the fat not being - contended, - but 

| only a miſconception of the meaning of the act, Lord 

Kenyon in his charge, ſeverely reprobated the 

practice of ſuchppiracies, as bidding defiance to law, 

and the protection Parliament had granted to genius 

and induſtry; and plainly intimated, that if ſuch 

a caſe came again before him, of an imitation being 

near the original, as to paſs for it, very little 

indulgence indeed might be expected. See notes 
13 and 15. ; | 

Of the performances in the country, on the prin- 

ciple of expedition, none have more ſurprized 


Printers about town, than thoſe of cutting and fi- | 

niſhing various patterns; but reſpecting the mode 

of doing it, no more, for ſufficient reaſons, will be 3 
ſaid, than that it has been frequently done to an- | 

. ſwer a very Waudable purpoſe, and generally with f 
the ' 
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as generally called, have chiefly originated (ſee 
note below) though very likely the offspring of 
ceſſity more than choice, or from the tow price 


Q coun- 


3 * 1 
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the power only of printing a piece or two, as the 
whole was often cut over again, to execute a courſe 
of work. —See note 32 to copper-work. 


An inſtance has been lately given of ſimilar ex- 
pedition in copper- plate work, in the imitation of a 
celebrated and truly excellent dark ground pattern, 
(ſee further. on) the iitation being executed in a 
tenth of the time the original took: the execution, 
i however, it muſt be owned, is neither to the credit 
ol the drawing, nor the engravinggwbatever engrav- 


4 

$ ing there may be in it; ; and on the principle juſt 
1 reprobated, of ſtill lefs to the publiſher of it; but, 
7 notwithſtanding tueſe practices, it is plain thegafa- 
e tuation of ſetting up printing grounds in the country 


5 on a monopolizing or underſelling plan, has, like 
other furors, had its paroxyſm (ſee note 13) and 
the fallacy of the prediction, that the buſineſs woutd ' 
be nearly all done in the country, is now evident 
cnquyh: as land, labour and proviſions are not to 
be had on ſuch eaſy terms as formerly; excluſive of 
the little credit of country paper currency, fince the 
failure of Moſney, and the many ſubſequent ones, 
and the market being overſtocked by the quantity 
of wretched work, latterly diſembogued by that 
houſe as "NOS as by ſcveral others. 


A. 
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country work in general is rated at; they have 
however, from the modes of purſuing them, ru- 
ined, or helped to ruin many; though perhaps 
a few who act with foreſight and on ſome plan, 
are . by them; (10) fer inſtance, the 
— 


(10) Innovations, particularly on a mechanical 
principle, are ſpreading pretty widely in the coun- 
try; and machines of various conſtructions are in- 
creafing about town ; and perhaps many town 

Printers will hardly credit that engraved cylinders 
perform as expeditiouſly a the common pin ones, 
that a machine for block printing was inyented and 
uſed ſome time, with which any one could print as 
eaſily as turn a winch, (the ſpecification for a patent 
waseven made out) and that in machine printing, four 
cylinders may be uſed at once in different colours. 


"The writer can ſpeak of this with confidence, 
having the advan:age of knowing what has been 
done, and what has been farther attempted ; and 
was abſolutely in a concern where an almoſt 
general courſe of printing by machines only, 
was to have been adopted, a fyſtem being 
formed for that purpoſe ; but certain conſiderations, 
among which the idea of ſuch modes. being ulti- 
mately injurious, from enabling the proprietors to 
underwork others, operating not a little with him, ſet 


the plan aſide. 
But this is a ſubject neither ſafe nor un to 


e) 
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greateſt houſe of all (Liveſy's and Co) 8 
every thing chat was deemed an improvement 


. Q2 . | Was 
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| « ; | $4 
ſpeak of, at leaſt for the preſent ; unleſs it may he 
permitted to ſay, (as having ſome relation with it, 
a and being among the cauſes) that a ſpirit of combi- 
nation has unfortunately preyailed, oppoſition will 
inevitably follow, and few ultimately will hare 
occaſion to rejoice ; for when the neceſſary dif 
tinction between principals and ſubordinates is de- 
ſtroyed, who will willingly enter into a buſineſs 
liable to be thus cramped, or remain in it unleſs 
under very particular conſiderations, without ſeek- 
ing the means of executing work with leſs manual 
aſſiſtance? and that ſuch means are to be obtained, the 
writer, from his own knowledge can ſay, is, ung 
| certain®circumſtances, to be performed beyond what 
many imagine, or will perhaps believe; beſides, 
| without affecting a prophetic ſpirit, let it be conſi- 
t dered, that in the mutation of ſtile or faſhion, callico 
printing has to fear a decline, or at leaſt a ſuſpen - 


8 ſion; and then the ſpirit of combination muſt eva- 
P porate; even at this- very time (1790) ſomething 
* may be apprehended from the countenance given 
to by Royalty (and Viee-Royalty) to a manufacture, 


that for ſome years has been little encouraged. 


It is very far from affectation or oppoſition, that 
95 theſe 


at uſually called, hindered certain 
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was put in practice, and where Iabour was had 


at 


ah i. 


3 


» 


* 


theſe matters are frzely treated ; for it is to be feared 
that thoſe who boaſt of having carried their point, 
(which by the bye, a favourable coincidence of cir- 


cumſtances forwarded perhaps more than wiſdom or 


fagacity) are too much blinded by it, to ſec the cer- 
tain conſequences, that ſooner or later #«/ follow“, 
as to their plea on a legal ſcore, it would have little 
countenance in a court of juſtice, if we may judge 
by the ſeverity with which ſeveral late combinations 


have been rreated, the letter of the law itfclf 
being directly pointed to inflictions of that nature, 


without opening for eſcape or evaſion; and why 
the law is ſo pointed, 1s on the principle that com- 


biaations obſtruct trade: and in this caſe, what 


maſter Printer can venture to engage patterns, 


* 


* When Subordinates or leawer claſſes acquire power 
in any ſhape, it is rarely uſed with temperance : and in 
this caſe, it would not be wonderful, if the Congreſs, 


diſapproved 
maſters from having any men at all; or perhajys 


' ome of them might be for preſcribing what kind of 


work they chuſe to print, as *well as they have often 
condemned certain prints; theſe ſuggeſtions are only 
intimated to the intemperate, as the frau intelligent men 
that are among them, or thoſe that through neceſſity cloſed 
with the ſcheme, do not need them; and many, it is avell 
&nown, find it very heavy to contribute tothe fund; which, 
by report, can bardly anſwer the demand: on it, 
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at the Joweſt price, has, to appearance, irretrieva- 
ro 23 bly” 


— | OO "OTCI_E 


when he doubts (which he may now) whether be 
may be allowed men to work them, or men to eren 


work at all; thus, if the regular channel of 
buſineſs is impeJed, ſtupidity. itſelf muſt ſee the 
certain conſequences; as to the reſtraint about. 
apprentices, it would be proper enough if every ap- 


| prentice proved to be a tolerable workman, but that 


is not the caſe with one in ten; of courſe, a pro- 
per ſucceſſion of hands is prevented; but, if the 
aſſociation had been winked at, or if certain exertions 
for moderating this refractory ſpirir, and procuring, 
an equilibrium of intereſts between maſter and man, 


had beenaided, an extremity of proceedings (which will 


undoubtedly be the caſe) would have been prevented; 
however, at any rate, and for reaſons which 
thoſe who look only as far as a Saturday-night,® 
cannot ſee- or will allow, power, in this inſtance, 
ſhould be in the hands of the Principal. 

Akthe ſame time let Principals be reminded, as 4 
counter charge, that compacts between them re- 
ſpeQing journeymen have been broken z and were 
any to be made, aud confirmed and ſanctioned by law, 


- 4 


wo Though for may net be pleaſed at mentioning it, 


yet great wages is an evil to thoſe who know no.uſe of 
money, but to get rid of it at that period. 
' + In a late trial ¶ July 1799, at Guildhall) goof. 
damages were given, for one Manufatturer inticing men” 


away from another: heavy damages being directed by 


Lord Kenyon to be laid. | 0 


various 
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bly failed; (11) while its great and avowed ri- 


val /cems (lee however what is ſaid further o. 


* 


1) 


to 


vat tous cailies Will till tend to break them : for When 
men are wanted they muſt be had z but a junction 


of intereſts in ſuch a caſe is hard to be formed. 5: 


ſomething relative to this in the eſlay reſpecting 


maſters and men. 


Something on a combinatory principle, has been in 
agitation among another claſs, but of which no more 


will be tai, than that the writer laments any pro- 


poſaly thoul1 ever be made, to fell works of geniu 
or fancy at ſo much per inch.“ 


(11) It is laid this place was the means of giving 
bread to near 20,000 perſons; cloth in whitſtering 
has vecupied ground 1 2 miles in length, near 300 tables 
have been employed, and near 40 coppers at work at 
one time; 6 or yoocylinders have been cut or pinned; 


common prints, &c. innumerable; and it is we 


ll 


known, one man, at the beginning, made a decent 
fortune by the cutting of them; but, as obWved 


above, the price of labour was latte, ly reduced as 


much as poſſible : by converting (as done at other 
places) herds of Lancaſhire boors into drawers, 
cutters, 


P A Plan of Mr. Lukey*s ( included in the general 
ene to excite emulation among Deſigners, merited con- 
fideration ; but Maſter Printers and Drapers muft j0in 
for that purpoſe before it can A ; and being for 


their mutual credit and tert , 


it were well if they 


would It however can never be too late to adopt /ome- 


thing of the kind, 
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to have hitherto profitted by adopting ſimilar 
modes; and by attending to. quality as well ag 


Q4 quantity 


— — — 


cutters, printers, machine -workers Ne. and the 
work was latterly proportionably execrable, 

Of the failure it may be ſaid, who in times paſt 
would have believed; or who in times to come will, 
that a connection reputedly worth above 150,000. 
at its commencement, ſhould in a few years crumble- 
under the deficiency of near a million and a half ; 


tion. labyzinth, » ho fell in conſequence (excluſive 
of Gibſon, and Johnſon) ſome were for 10 or 
29,0001, wha, , comparatively ſpeaking, poſleſſed' 
little indeed ? ſay ing nothing of thoſe wh 1 ngered' 
ſome time, or thoſe who were more or leſs maken, 
or may be ſhaking at this moment. 


It muſt however be obſerved, that in trying to 
reinſtate the firm, it was endeavoured to prove that 
if i were ſupported till affairs could be arranged, 
there would be a balance in hand of 60,0001, but 
the attempt was in vainz the anſwer in general. 
being, in effect, that ſuch egregiovs folly and ex- 
treme madneſs had little title either to ſuccour for 
the preſent, or confidence for the ſuture, 

As to the manceuverings to raiſe ſupplies, they 
were carried to ſuch enormous and unprecedented 
heighths, branched out into ſuch complicated mazes 
and ſo finely ſpun, as hitherto to have baffled the 


powers 


1 rr 


and that among toe involved in the accommoda- 
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quantity, it has in ſome caſes exhibited re ſpecta- 
ble work; but without a compliment to the 


a 4 — N principal 


1 * Os © £ 
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powers of a Thurlowe or Kenyon to unravel®, but 
perhaps it was thought the magnitude of the con- 
cern was ſo great, its connections fo wide and im- 


portant, the reſources fo various, and the bank ſo 


expedient, that it would be upheld in defiance of 
common contingences ; and probably the blow was 
at leaſt, not ſo ſoon expected. 

But whether or not that was the caſe, many 
maſt ſmartingly remember the immediate effect of 


the ſhock was an awful gloom, diffuſing itſelf as if 


credit were at its laſt gaſp; or, as if that ſpecies 
of honour on which the very exiſtence of Trade, 
Manufactures, and Commerce depends, had ap- 
proached its diſſolution; Manufacturers and Traders 
of various de ſeriptions, crouding to town, trem- 
blingly anxious to know their fate; the migſna 
expanding ſo widely that few in any-trading con- 
nection knew on what ground they ſtood, The 
conſequences however muſt tranſmit a warning to 
future adventurers, how they precipitately adopt 
ill-digeſted plans, purſue immethodical operations, 
or execute · deſperate reſolutions, eſpecially if on a 

mo- 


—_— 


A the writing of this, the principle of their fictitious 
notes was under the conſideration of the twelve Judges. 


— 


"| 
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Principal, his labour, attention, inveſtigation 
and ſyſtematical arrangement of the buſineſs, as 
well as his conception of trade in general, muſt 
have been very great to reach the height to which 
he is now arrived; and, judging by what has hag- 
pened, unleſs 'vague politics now diſtract his 
attention, (12) he is the man of reſolution, and 
enterprize, whom other Printers (a very few 
excepted) have either to fear or emulate... 


Qs: 25 But, 


7 * 
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monopolizing and underſelling principle, or, as if 
determined- either to be-the greateſt gainers, or- 
greateſt bankrupts; but in ſhort, of the whole it 
may be ſuggeſted in a few words, without diſtortion 
or aggravation, and a lamentable remembrancer it* 
is to hundreds, that its commencemetit was raſh, its 
proſecution deſperate, and its termination f. 


* * 


(12) Being returned a Member of Parliaments. 
See, a Pamphlet aſcribed to him on the natignal.: 
debt. (Something, fimilar was pabliſhed.. à few 
years ago under the title of * The national debt 
no national grievance,” 


In the political an exiſting among Manufac-- 
turers, if Moſney had ſtood, it is prob ble the com- 
petition between it and Bury would have extended 
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But, while praiſe is beſlowed where merited, 
it is here freely ſaid, may thoſe practices juſt 
. | ſpoken 


- Ta B* x Ss 4 


1 FW 2 


to this object; for as it was, the Principals ſeemed 
latterly to have loſt ſight of Callico Printing, among 
their various ſpeculative practices ; indeed one of 
them (Smith) generally had political buſineſs enough 
on his hands; (his interference reſpecting the Callico- 
Printers bill, is as well remembered, as his argu- 
mentative powers were acknowledged) but with what 
propriety Printers, Manufacturers and Tradeſmen 
in various and extenſive dealings and connections, 
plunge into the abyſs of politics, beyond what con- 
cerus their immediate vocations, is not attempted 
here to decide ; as it may be partly gathered ſtom 
the rebuff Lord Thurlowe gave Jofiah Wedgwood, 
in ſaying, whatever he might be. as a Potter, he was 
an indifferent politician. 

Of the pampblet above alluded to, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that moſt men in buſineſs, in what they 
write, naturally have an eye to their immediate vo- 
cations and intereſts : thus Mr. P=—e dwel's upon 

. the increaſe of manufacturz but paſſes over thoſe , 
practices that, however they overload the market, 
lefſen the.value of commodities, and is ſilent about 
that reſpectability which keeps up the ſpirit of 

any profeſſion, or that is a proper inducement for 
genius to exert itſelf ; for of the vaſt quantities he 
: : himſelf 


* 


— 
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ſpoken of, (too notorious to need ſpecifying,) - 5 37 
. by ever e- diſcountenanced, and repro- * 
2 r 


i 


——— 


himſelf has thrown into the market, a great part is 
well known to have coſt bim little on the ſcore of 


deſign and execution, theſale at the ſame time being 
undoubted.“ 


And the writer cannot but lament, that while the 
Miniſter in the late diſplay of the proſperous ſtate of 
the nation, on opening the Budget for 179% as 
attributing it to the increaſe of manufactures, and ö 
the conſumption of articles, he was ſilent n | 
the probability of ſome of the manufactories going. | 
to decay at the ſame time, as he only regulated his 
decifions by the ſtate of the exciſe and cuſtoms; thus 
to come home to the ſubject, he can only eſtimate - 
the proſperity of the Callico-printing buſineſs by 
the entries. which in this caſe is the ſame, whether - 
work ſells at 10d. per yard, or 10s. (if the ſame- 
kind of cloth is uſed) but it is evident while this 
has been encreaſing, Printers have been ruining - 
themſelves, by .aiming at quantity rather than qua - 
lity, and lowering the maxket to get off that quan- | | 
tity. Here the We of Lively and Co. offers itſelf, 1 


for | 
n bat atimmoy it i, toat notwithſtanding this, R | 
\ there are Printers ftill gaining by 4 eee line, and | 
though their Work ſells high a ö 
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bated, as hoy muſt eternally backenthe character of 
the practiſer of them, in the eyes of thoſe who have 
a regard for the preſent and future reſpectability of 
the buſineſs, or the protection and reward that 

genius 


lt 


for, while they were deluging the home. and toreign 
markets, they were rapidly, declining, in credit at 
leaſt ; and undoubtedly many 1000 yards that paid 
duty ycars back, are not diſpoſed of yet: therefore 
thequantity they did, as appearing in the Exciſe books, 
was no proof of proſperity, but quite the contrary.— 
See note in General reflections about the Miaiſter's 
knowledge of the minutiæ of trade. 

And, here it is repeated, is the overſight in the 
Pamphlet, in no notice being taken of that reſpec- 
tability which ought to be preſerved in any buſi- 


neſs, that by proper means the market be kept 


open, and tha one Manufacturer ſhould not, by 
illaudable practices, render his profeſſion, and what 
he produces, of ſuch little value, that at Laſt it is 
neither beneficial nor creditable. in ay. reſpect 
whatever. on 0 

Of the point chiefly dwelt on an the above-men- 
tioned pamphlet, it may be juſt remarked, that 

national credit, like that of tradeſmen, can only 
reach a certain height without breaking; and high 
as England is now in political health, or firm in 
conſtitution, who can ſay how long ſhe may remain 
ſo, or that even the means emplbyed to keep her ſo, 
may not defeat the intent, or that another Gibbons, 
ſome centuries hence, may not attempt to account 


9 fos 


4 Retroſpe, Ec. 


genius, and a ſpirited exertion to maintain that 
reſpectability, has a right, not only to expect, 


but to DEMAND. (13) 


for the decline of the Britiſh Empire ? as every 
century produces great political and commerciak 
Revolutions; and the preſent appears EY 
pregnant. 


(13) As there * were, and always will be, 
men who bid defiance to legal obligations, as well 
as mere moral ones, thoſe piratical practices, un- 
warrantable in intention, diſgraceful in execution, 
and deſtructive in their tendency, will pt@bably- 
never be ſtopped; and the check they have re- 
ceived, (ſee note 9) is far from remedying the 


evil, for an elaborate pattern of the fame Parties 


was ſoon after imitated, —See note 14, and the 
General Reflections, &c. | 0 


Reſpecting monopolizing and underſelling by 


means of cramming the market with low priced 
work, it muſt inevitably, in the courfe of things, 


help to bring Callico Printing into diſrepute ; and, 
as it has been ſaid, if it could be ſuppoſed for a 
moment, (ſee the end of colour- making) a chemi- 
cal courſe were univerſally adopted, printing would 
ſoon looſe its pute; To here it may be ſaid, with- 
out that being the caſe, if what is called faſt- work 


be brought into ſuch a diſreputable ſtile, fimilar , 


conſequences tnuſt happen; and if three or four 
houſes about town, which in regard to defign, 
execution, and an adequate price, keep up its re- 


ſpectability, were to decline the buſineſs, the time 


would 


1 
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In regard to the buſineſs: itſelf, it may be in- 


- timated, as a further attempt to reduce the whole 


4 , of 


would not be far off; but ſuch ap idea is unplea- 
fing, and it is therefore waved. 

Perhaps it is fortunate the original plan of the 
Linen Hall intended to have been opened on the 
Continent, April 1788, has not been purſued ; for 
certainly it would have cauſed an opening for 
large depoſits of wretched work; but of that 
matter, what the writer can ſay about it will be 
particularly reſerved for another occaſion.“ 

Having ſpoken of .cheapneſs of labour, &c. in 
the country, it is here ſuggeſted, that what has been 
done, and perhaps is now doing there, cannot be ſo 
done about town ; for at the great country houſes 
the ſubordinates have been uſed to look up to the 
principals as a ſuperior kind of beings; and were 
therefore held as much as poſſible in a ſtate of 
mental ſubjection, (perhaps the ſchool at Bury 
is an exception ; thoygh who can judge the founder's 
views) but ſubordinates about town have higher 
ideas; and it is ſaid here to a certainty, how diſ- 
appointed principals uſed to ſuch implicit obedi- - 
ence, and, procuring on almoit what terms they 
pleaſed, the extremity of ſervice ata nod, have 
found themſelves in attempting the fame about 
town ; this however 1s probably gone by, for it 

is 

It need hardly be ſaid, that now, Public Sales are 
perverted to partial inftead of general accommodation : 


bence that great ſcheme would have miſſed its proper end, 


— 
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of what has been ſaid in both parts of this work, 
as much as poſſible into a contracted view (for it 
123 


— 


i. 


is fact, that at Py time capa) the firſt houſes in 
the country begin to find, that in the intoxication 
of temporary gain, they overſhot prudential cau- 


tion, having nurtuted what now proves rebellious; 


and would willingly compromiſe with town Prin- 
ters for the ſuppreſſion : and likewiſe finding they 
have brought the marketable price ſo low, as to 
deſtroy the balance between that and the price of 
labour, would gladly join in reducing it, and fixing 
it by law: (tho* that always renders workmen doubly 
rancorous againſt Principals) but the evil is of very 
natural growth, and the folly or impolicy is now ſeen 


and felt, of putting at one time and another, 50 or - 


100 rude country hinds to printing, cutting, copper- 
work, &c. as they now begin to be of conſequence, 
conſidering themſelves as ſomething more than 
machines, and pretend to diftate about price, 
time, apprentices, cylinders, &c. for in compliance 


with their demands one of the firſt Printers has 4 
put down one third of his machines, and ſubmitted 


to other injunctions; and it ſeems as if appren- 


tices had caught the influenza, for two grounds have 
advertiſed for abgut zoeach, that have abſeonded, and 


two others for near 20 each (ſee the Mancheſter papers 
for June and July 1390*) and it is not quite irre- 
valent to ſay the miniſter is not likely z:w . to be 

. threatened 


* 4 threatening Letter «was ſent to Roe and Kerſhaw, 
demanding the ſuppreſſion of Machines See the ſame papers. 
See Pamle's examination by the Lords and Commons. 
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| frems impoſſible to bring it abſolutely to a point) 


that in the eſtabliſhment and management of it, 
it is naturally divifible into three diſtin& 
parts, Firſtly, The inventive and mechanical, as 
treated of in the firſt part of this work : Secondly, 
The chemical and philoſophical, as diſcuſſed 
in this ſecond part: and Thirdhy, (what has not 
come within the plan of this treatiſe) the trading 
and commercial, or, in printing for Drapers, the 
home accounts and' town buſineſs ; thus, pur- 
ſuing the ſame mode as in the Retroſpect of blea- 
ching and copper-work, if a train or. connection 
of all. the operations in the buſineſs could be for- 
med, it is preſumed it would be ſomething like 
what follows; for the neceſſary diſtinction above 
made, prevents a regular: chain of proceſs; one 
part being to prepare utenſils for conveying co- 
lour to the ciot':, While the other is preparing 
the cloth to receive the colour; though after 
wards, the proceſſes go on in a ſingle ſeries. 


2 ͤͤ„ſämk— 


„„ . GEE — 


thi eatened with their being tranſplanted along 
with the buſineſs to another place. See General 
Reflections, and note 19 to the ſam, 


In fact, town Printers have partly to blame 
themſelves; having firſt ſupphied country ones, . 
by ſelling them their old prints; and old Mr. 
Peele has often ſaid, the ſending of goods into the 
country to be whitſtered, forwarded the eſtabliſh» 
ment of Printing Grounds, . 
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A Retrofpet?, &c , 


One diviſion therefore undoubtedly compre- 
hends, with their ſubordinate conſiderations, “ 
thoſe of | 3 


1. Da Awixos, or Patterns, which, whether 
originals, imitations, or direct copies, the 
principle conſiſts in * them to certain 
markets. 


- PuTTING - ow, or transferring them to 
docks plates, cylinders; &c. requiring as its 
principle, an even face, and joining, or ſuch ma- 
nagement, that in the end the effect of the 
pattern is obtained: In this department is in- 


cluded the management of blocks. 


— 


3. Corrmo (comprizing pinning, 7 on 
the principle of a ſound bottom and clear face. 

4 ExORAxIxNO, requiring diſtinction in the 
ſtrokes, and depth combined with ſtrength and 
neatneſs, 

The other diviſion comprizes, with the uſual 
or occaſional intermediate operations of branning 


dunging, waſhing, pencilling, after grounding, 


&c. the conſiderations of 


1. STEEPING THE CLOTH, or removing 


dirt or certain flight ſtaihs. | 
2. ASHING, 


— 9 


— SY 


It cannot be enforced too much, that every con- 
fideration includes that of what will be the effect at 
laſt. / | 42 


—— —— • 
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2. ASHING, or removing brownneſs, greaſe; &c. 

3. SOURING, (ſometimes alone ſufficient) for 
removing greaſe, iron-moulds, ſtains, &c. the 
principle of which, as well as of afhing, being 
to open and enlarge the pores of the cloth, that 
it may properly imbibe the * and colour- 
ing particles. 

4. CALENDERING (including ſtretching, 


occaſionally ſtiffening, ſtowing, &c.) requiring 


an attention chicfly to keep the woof, and ſhoot 
as ſquare as poſſible. 

Here the diuiſion of proceſſes ceaſe, coaleſcing in the 
operation of 

PRINTING, the 3 of which, whether 
with blocks, plates, cylinders, &c. 1 18 properly. 
furniſhing them, and regularly imprefling the 
colour into the cloth;*® As to colour-making it 


cannot be brought into either of theſe trains of 


proceſſes, it ſtanding by itſelf in providing thoſe 
agents applied to the eloth by printing, for pro- 
curing the colour, aſfifted by the two diſtinct 
preparatory trains of proceſſes juſt exhihited. 
After ibis junction, the confiderations then are 
1ſt. Srowixe, or drying or keeping the cloth 


in a dry Rady, that the ſaline particles in the 


colour 


* This Fs being the caſe, the capacities of Tads put 
to the printing table ſhould be better conſidered 
than they are; and were it done, the dulneſs of 
3 would not be ſo proverbial as it is. In 


—— 


A Retrofpet, Ee. 
colour may not be diſperſed, or as the phraſe is, 


that the colour does not run. See note 34 to 


colour-making. 


= 


2. CLEARING, or removing the ſightning and 
thickning, ſo that as little elſe as poſſible, beſides 
the aſtringents be left in the cloth. 


3. ManpDeriNG, WELDING, &c. or uſing 


certain ſubſtances, on the principle of their co- 
touring particles being attracted and retained by 
the aſtringents already in We cloth, a8 applied 
by printing. 


4. FizLDiNnG, or diſplacing the ſuperfluous 
particles of colour, by laying down, planking, & 
on the principle, that certain effects are procured 
by friction, preſſure, evaporation, &c. 7 
As to the mode of managing the buſineſs, it 
would be abſurd and highly pre ſumptuous in the 
writer, to advance any thing particular for rea- 
ſons repeatedly given, except that to condu it 


properly, requires an underſtanding beyond what 


is conceived as a common one, or even one ac» 
quired merely by experience; for leaving it to 


ſuperintendants is always attended with more or 


leſs 


= a — 


fact. every thing epends on it, for unleis the colour 
is properly imbibed by the cloth, (as ſaid already) the 
Drawer, Cutter, and Colour-maker, have laboured 


to little purpoſe ; and the — 


* nor cover the evil. 


— 
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leſs inconyenience; and ſervants, who make their 
employers intereſts their own, or even able to- 


adviſe with, are rarely to be met with; but ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, it may be ſaid, whether in the 
commencement or proſecution ot it, reſources or 
connections to ſupply work, and conveniences 
to execute it, are equally of the firſt concern; 
next totheſe,as far as ſuch acomp'ic ated buſineſs 
will permit, is forming an eſtimate of certain 
expences, in the price of drugs, labour, and 
utenſils, as well as the probable profit; which 
includes the knowledge of the nature and value 
of drawing, cutting, &c: whateverelſe is neceſſary 
to be co. ſidered in reſpect to theory, ſyſtem, &c. 
is ſo often ſpoken of, that it muſt be needleſs 
dwelling on it here; it is however earneſtly 
again recommended to be thought of (ſee note 
7 to copper-work, and note 5t to colour-making) 
that from the complicatory nature of, call co- 
printing, and the diffigulties attending the pro- 
 fecution of the various requiſite proceſſes, {which 
a a light ſurvey even of this tract will evince) it 
muſt be folly ſuperlative for any perſon rathly to 
enter into it (14) on an idea he can in a year or 

9 two 


* 


(14) The numbers who have not ſuccee ed, 
particularly in the country, are ſtrong proots of 
this ; even at . not one of the Principals 

M * could 
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tro, acquire a proper knowledge of it; as to thoſe 
who are in it, it has been repeatedly intimated 
they ſhould tura their thoughts towards its 
principles, the parts that compoſe it, and the 
relation they bear to each other, (ſeeꝰ note 28 to 
coppet-work, and note 1 of this retroſpect) for 
merely knowing whether work is done well. or 
not, may be ſufficient for a Draper, or Saleſman, 
Gut a Callico-Printer ought to know why work 
badly done is ſo, and conſequently, how it ſhould 
be done otherwiſe. | g 


Similar now to what ĩs ſaid at the end of the firſt 
part of this treatiſe (there neceſſarily placed, and 
chiefly applicable to practice, and what could be 
partly re luced to rule) are an exed here, a few 
poſitions gathered from the ſubſtance of the ſe- 

; | cond 


. 
als 4 


—— AM i 
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could be ſuppoſed nearly competent, accord- 


ing to what is frequently advanced in this work; 
but to look round and ſee men, and of ſome under- 
ſtanding, ruſhing into a buſineſs abſolutely re- 
quiring a junction of mechanical, chemical and 
philoſophical knowledge; excluſive of the com- 
mon concerns of eil buſineſſes, leaves little room 
to wonder how ſoon they get conguſed in every 
ſenſe of the word, and that what they produce is 
diſgraceful, and of courſe unprofitable, _ 
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cond _ as more applicable to theory, or thoſe 
principles, without which, practice muſt ever 
be uncertain in its operation, or incomplete in 
its effects; therefore, be it well remembered, 


that | pat 
" THEORY. is the BAsis of PRACTICE. 


ALL OPERATIONS ok1tGiNATE FROM A 
CERTAIN POINT, HOWEVER DIFFUSIVE 
THEY MAY PROVE AFTERWARDS, 


ALL SYSTEMS AE COMPRIZED OF PARTS 


THAT HAVE A RELATION WITH EACH 
OTHER. 


. 


PRINCIPLES 8HOULD BE CONSIDERED BE- 
FoRE OPERATIONS ARE PURSUED. 


Iv OPERATIONS rung 15 4 CERTAIN 


POINT OF TIME ung AN EFFECT 1s 


OBTAINED, AND GOING FURTHER IS SUPER- 
FLUOUS or INJURIOUS, * 


And, as in the poſitions at the end of the firſt 
part it is faid, EXPEDITION wirnour 
PRECIPITANCY is TRE ESSENTIAL 
SPIRIT or BUSINESS, ſo here it is ſaid, 
that 


CERTAINTY 


* See note 16 to Copper-work, and about che ſeald, 
at the end of Maddering. 


A Retroſpect, Se. 


CERTAINTY OF EFFECT iW ANY -PRO- 
cEss 18 THE MATERIAL OBJECT, the 
ULTIMATE POINT, - or the GRAND 


DESIDERATUM to be, ir POSSIBLE, OB- 
TAINED. 8555 


Hence, for the laſt time, it is obſerved, that 
in purſuit of this MATERIAL OBJECT, and, in 
order to it, to procure a familiary with cauſes and 
effects, the ſprings of operation ſhould be 
diſcovered, the channels traced which flow 
from them, theſe channels re-traced to their 
ſprings, and the various connections conſidered as 
intently as poſſible; thus from the conſequences 
of thinking as well as acting, a capability of 
looking through every ſtage of proceſs to the laſt 
will neceſſarily follow, the general cry of the dif- 
ficulty of managing the buſineſs be partly remo- 
ved, and a greaterCERTAINTY of EFFECT be 
obtained, with its conſequent appendages of profit 
and credit, as well as of mental ſatis faction, (15) 


* 


. —— 
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(15) If it be not too ludicrous,-it may be here 
ſaid, though ANXIETY be not entered in the Journal 
or Ledger, yet much may very often be placed to 
its account, 


The anxiety here alluded to, is not 
8 ſo - 
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A Rewoſpedt, &c. | 
and the writer will go ſo far as to ſav, that under 
ſuch circumſtances, from the nature of many of 


the proceſſes, in which fancy, taſte, arts and ſci- 
ence, lend their influence and powers, it would 


(extravagant as all this may ſeem to the mere 


drudge) be to an active and penetrative 'mind, a 
perpetual ſource of rational exerciſe; and ſup- 
ply an extenſive fund for philoſophical inveſti- 
gation, and intellectual enjoyment. But, he 
muſt go further, and ſay, that until men of this 
complexion, able to render that a pleaſure, which 
to others, however, profitable, is perplexing and 
burthenſome, are more engaged in it, than 
now are; little may be expected beyond its pre- 
ſent conſined powers of execution, and relative 


degrees of effect. 


* 


- — 
ſo much that which aries from the cauſes hinted at, 
in note 51 to Co! our-making, or thoſe that are in- 
ſeparable from buſineſs, ſo much as that reſulting 
from miſtakes in operations. To preſcribe equa- 
nimity in ſuch caſes is uſeleſs ; the remedy muſt 

be a preventative ; but, nevertheleſs, though a 
man is not to be reaſoned with in a perturbed ſtate, 
ſomething may be advanced at other times, which 
it imprinted on the mind, may prevent or leſſen 
that mental ebullition. Of which ſec the Eſſay on 


the relative dutics of Maſters and Men to each 
other. | 1 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS, 
kg . | 
DESULTORY SUGGESTIONS 


relative to 
CALLICO- PRINTING3; 
and various articles allied to it; 


which may be confidered either as improveable 


hints, mouitory effufions, or . mere occafional 
obſervations. 


8 one excitement to formiag the whole of this 
work, was the diſagreeable reflection of many 

being at the head of the buſineſs treated of, little 
competent to the management of it, even in its 
preſent ftate ; ſo the writer would be happy to 
ſee every Callico Minter, what he ought to be, 
a man of genius, as well as a man of buſineſs, or 
any other quality ; as emulation would un- 
doubtedly be one conſequence, and the effects of 
emulation among men of genius, no one can be 
ignorant of, is aiming at ſuperior excellence over 
each other, or the exaltation of their reſpective 

profeſſions; for ſuppoſing, inſtead of two or three 
Printers maintaining a reſpectability, becauſe 
it is certain- the majority of them cannot reach 
) it 
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General Reflections, c. 


it, that the performances of every one were equal 
to the beſt now done; what is it thoſe very 
few who are at the top of the profeſſion would 
not attempt in order to retain their pre-eminen- 
cy? (1) and what is it that might not further 
be done for furniture, hangings, ornaments, 
and other appendiges of Opulence and Taſte, 
were Callico- printing countenanced (to carry 
on this illuſion) as the great Colbert, under 
the auſpices of the great Lewis, countenanced 
the art of dycing? (2) and what advantages 
would not attend it in various caſes, were 
it rendered as much an object of the Great 
and Refined, as many articles of faſhion, taſte, 


ad 


— 8 — 9 


% 


(1) What is it a certain ſenatorial Printer would 
net attempt, were he in a line of commanding a 
price? for who is more able of ſpirited ? in 
ſhort, what is it any man would not attempt, whoſe 
maxim is, A Man may be a Eord if he will?“ 
See the retroſpect! 

( 2) Thereign of Lewis XIV. has been deemed 
the third Auguſtan age; and in Lewis's $yLEN- 
pdp DE8SPOTIC reign, fo empharically termed 

by Burke, Colbert had only to ſuggeſt, and Louis 
commanded it to be dant.— Ste 5th note. 

Voltaire makes four ages, i. e. of Alexander, Au- 

guſt ue, Medicis, and Lewis. —Sce likewiſe Gwin 
on deſign, 8 


General Reflections, Wc. 


and lyxury are, though of leſs intrinſic value? 
as nature, by exquiſiteneſs of execution, might 
be more cloſely imitated, and fanciful deſigns 
farther aſſiſted, than they can Poſhbly be by the 
common modes now in practice; but, atpreſent, 
perſons of taſte and judgment in drawing, painting, 
ornament, &c. (if unintereſted in the buſineſs) 
rarely find any thing worth their notice in the 
beſt execution of the beſt full chintz patierns, 
as being far behind a tolerably decent imitation 
of nature, either by painting, tapeſtry, weaving, 
needle work, or even paper printing (which by the 
way is now in a riſing ſtate) (3) even che neceſ- 
ſary out- line is a ſufficient bar; and to inftance 
an eſſential part of ſuch patterns, a roſe, how 
little like nature in ſhadow, folding, ſhape and 
colour, is the beſt three red roſe that ever was, 
or evea can 8 in the uſual courſe of 

E e- 


—_—_ 6—— eee — — 


— A —.t — — — 4 * 


(3) See a French paber pattern of roſes, (the | 
writer thinks imported by Middleton) which. at 
a proper diſtance, has the effect of a painting; 
But when had cloth ſuch an effect? | 

In France, paper printing, in many reſpecte, 
throws Engliſh callico printing to a, great diſtance; 
but it is there made worth employi ing firſt-rate 
artiſts as deſigners.— See the advertiſement at the 


end. 
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General Reflections, tc. 


5 - Xecuting patterns! perhaps the neareſt approaches 
rel to nature in drawing, as far as cutting would 
_ allow, and in colour, as far as three reds, three 
purples, buffs, olaves, and ſo on would permit, 
have been in various patterns ef Kilburn's; (4) 
and particularly fo, in reſpect to drawing, in his 
| late excellent dark ground tinted plate patterns ; 
| but how ſoon was one ſhabbily imitated, and 
underſold? (ſee note 9g to the retroſpect) as has 
been the caſe with many of his coloured patterns; 
and what is diſagreeable to mention, when ſpeax- 
ang 
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(4) His patterns for 1790 run chiefly 
on an imitation of fea weed, and in effect, at 
leaſt, excelled what any other printer exhibited, 
and is particularly noted here, as being an inſtance 
of what might be done, were Printers not confined 
to a certain expence; for the q ting in them is ſuch, 
that no other Printer could or Would execute them; 
and no other Draper, but he for whom they were 
done, would have dared to engage them: in fact, 
ſtrange as it may ſeem to many, and incredible to 
ſome; it is without flattery here obſerved, that out 
of the great number of Drapers in England, Scot- 
* land and Ireland, there is but that one who boldly 
ventures, in concert with the Printer above men- 
tioned, to ſtrike into unbeaten tracks, and conſe- 
quently prevents that /angow' in exertion and ſietlingſi 
of complexion which otherwiſe would be the caſe, 
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| General Reflections, e. 


ing of ſich exertions, probably the retailers? ends 


were better anſwered; hence, how can perſons of 
taſte, faſhion or opulence be expected to counte- 


nance a buſineſs, while (by way of inſtance) for 


what fuch perſons would willingly give five or fix 
{hillings a yard, their very ſervants can have an 
imitation of, or what has'nearly the effe&, for two 
or three ? and what ſtimulas has genius and in- 
duſtry to exert themſelves, when exertions are 
liable to be quickly imitated, moſt commonly in 
a ſlovenly manner, and ſhamefully underſold 2 
this alone is enough to quaſh the ſpirit ef ex- 
ertion ; therefore the writer confidentially ſays, 
if any regard be due to the improvement of a 
proſeſſion, .requiring genius and a philoſophical 
underſtanding to conduct, it has a claim on the 
attention of the higheſt legiſlative powers, that 


ſuch a diſtinction and regulation be eſtabliſhed ' 


(beyond the meaning of the late act) ſo as to 


annihilate ſuch practices; but this can- only be 
done by preventing that confounding of the 


excellent and execrable, where inferior work, 
whether original or imitative, chymick or faſt, 
an{wers the general marketable purpoſe as Well 
az, or better that, the beſt.---Jee the retroſpect. 
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In whatever light this ſuggeſtion may be 
looked at, by thoſe whom it concerns, or thoſe 
to hom it is immediately directed, it is affipmed 
that the great Miniſter juſt mentioned, as he 
deemed the art of dyeing worth his endeavour to 
fx on an eſtabliſhment, which comprehended 
ſuch a diſtinction and regulation (confirmed 
ſince his time) (5) would no doubt have extend- 
ed his withes to this object; and the rather, as 
Callico Printing, by exhibiting figures, flowers, 
and fanciful objects, on certain articles, inſtead 
of merely colouring them, is indiſputably a great 
improvement on dyeing. See note 49 to colour- 


making, and from fuch conſiderations, however 


; | preſuming 


* - 


* — 


(5) They are carried ſo far, that Dyers 
who profeſs dyeing faſt colgurs, are not allowed 
even to keep in their ſhops, the drugs uſed for falſe 
or fugitive ones. See the end of the ſuggeſtions on 
Chymick Printing, And this by the way, may 
ſerve to juflify what is advanced about Chymick 
Printing; on the neceflity of ſome regulation on 
that point, as well as the apprehenſion of the con- 
tequences of an overflow of inferior and low priced 
work, though executed with faſt colours, 


** FT 


General Neflections. Secs 


preſuming it may appear to direct any thing like 
dictation to a Premier, he is notwithſtanding 
hece told, that though an1ntereftedindividuatmay 
naturally enough'ſay, * What value I the diſrepute 
atten«:ing my productions, or even the execrati- 


- 0:48 of my practices by poſterity, fo J gain my pe- 


niary ends? yet a Miniſter, from his Gtuation 
as a general Guardian of MannfaCtures, is bound 
to take the matter up on a more liberal ſcale, and 
to regard the repatation and proſperity of the 
riſing generation, as well as the preſent ; there- 
ſore, prefling forward the immediate ſubje& of 
theſe ſuggeſtions, before the Miniſter is again 
applied toby deputations (6) fromtown or country 


84 Callico 


— — 


(6) And why ſhould not the Miniſter attend to 
a deputation from thoſe who have the reſpectability 
of the buuneſs, and its advancement in. point of 
execution, at heart, as well as giving an ear to de- 
putations from others, who have only an idea af 
doing a great quantity, upon plans calculated for 

immediate emelument, however highly they may 
talk of finking vaſt capitals, employing g. 10, or 

20,220 hands, forming extenſive connexions, en- 

ercaling the revenue, Ec. &c? for, annexing the 

| i writers 
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Callico-Printers, for partial or other illaudable 
1 


tt. a — —_— 


1 * 


writer's ideas of improvements to this political one, 
advancing the re ſpectability of the buſineſs muſt 
advance the pecuniary worth of its operations; 
and by procuring new and more reſpectable open- 
ings for its reception, it would bear higher duties, 
compenſating for what deficiences there might be 
in quantity of work, if that ſhould be a conſe- 
quence; which however, on the ſuppoſition of 
ſuper demands only for what is ſuper-excellent, 
would have little to do with what may be done in 
common, as is at preſent. ö 

Beſides, as ſuch an improvement Wal require 
the moſt reſpectable per ſons to carry it on, there 
would not be the probability of the Revenue being 
defrauded, as frequently done by indigent or deſ- 
perate adventurers; and which many probably ſup- 
pole is oftner the caſe than it is, when work is ſold 
in the ſhops for hardly more than the prime coſt of 
the cloth, every one not knowing why it can be 
ſold ſo. 

(xt Whenever improvements are ſpoken of, it is 
begged to be underſtood that the uſual courſe of 
practice ſhould firſt be rendered certain.) 

As to what is ſaid of a Prime Miniſter's know- 

ledge of trade (if ſuch a topic may be here ven · 
| tured 
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Gene: al Refle&ions, gc. 
purpoſes, let him be here informed, that a pro- 


feſſion, which is a great ſource of revenue, 
0 inſtead 


8 


tured on) it can only be on a general. ſcale, as he 25 
cannot know much of the minutiæ of it, and 
much leſs of particular points, where every indi» 
vidual is differently intereſted and circumſtanced, . 
from each cther ;* and in this caſe it will well 
admit a query (ſome may think not) whether 
thoſe deputies from the country, when eloſeted 
with the Miniſter, a few ſeaſons back; were az 
ready in explaining to him the nature and conſe- 
quences of thoſe practices that cauſed the. Town» 
Printers to apply for a remedy, as they perhaps 

| were 


li is juſt remarked,' as appofite to this obſervation, 
es well as relative to the ſubiect of this work, that, at 
the late trial about copying a Pattern, a common Putter-on _ 
muſt have ſmiled at Mr. Erſtine's attempt to inform. ' 
the Fury how patterns were transferred to the black. 

$ It can be ſaid, that thoſe whom ſuch practices have 
particularly injured, are not ſolicitous about what print 
my is d ve in the country; fo it were: but done upon that 
principle of honour which ough: to_atfinate Tradeſmen, 
as well as any other claſs.; and as. a prof of the above 
Juggeſtion, it is on record, that en the late trial, Lord 
Kenyon paid high compliments to the honeurable' beha- 
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inſtead of being properly nurtured „is notonly kept 
| 8 back 


were quaint, fluent, diverſified or energetic, on the 
injury they might receive from (innocently to. be 
fure) printing à pattern likely to be conſtrued a 


Note, It is begged to be obſerved, that it is not 
becauſe the practices often alluded to, are exe- 
crated, as done by this or that particular perſon in 
the country; fince the firſt Printer, Draper, or any 
other concerned in the buſineſs about town, would 
have been treated juſt as freely in a fimilar caſe ; 
for whether in Town or Country, he only is pointed 
who ſpiritedly and honorably holds his fituation 
-as a Tradeſman, or as daſtardly and diſreputably 
contaminates it. Sheer neceſſity may perhaps 
plead for indulgence, and on that ſcore pity is 
due rather than indignation, and pity is be- 
flowed. 


wiewr of the Proſecutor, on the conciliating compremije 
that previouſly took place between the parties; evincing 
that the Plaintiff only wiſhed Is ani right” 
to be legally aftertained. * 
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baok from gaining maturity, but even its preſent 
ſcarcely budding ſtate, has been and is attempted to 
* uh 


2 


? 
:, % 


yo ”"— 


lowed, —See note $2 to Colone-making, And 
well would it be for many, into - whoſe hands 
theſe ſuggeſtions may fall, if they prevent their . 
being added to the liſt of thoſe active or paſſive un- 

derminers and debaſers of that reſpectability in 6 
operation, and that liberality in dealing, which is 1 
the proper foundation and prop of any 8 1 
trade, or manufacture whatever. 


mme 


—— — — — — 2 — * — 


Of piratical or invaſive depreſations, the late ad- 
judicated repulſe (ſee note to the retroſpect) adds 
to the triumph of legitimate exertions ; and genius 
and induftry may look forward with a hope of 
proper encouragement and protection; for in this 
caſe it may on an equitable principle be ſaid (and 
Lard Kenyon's aral teſtimony. (ſee note al was. to 
that effect) patterns ſhould be conſidered Bee lite= | 
rary property. 4 "Fre 

It 18 ſazd «<attempteg” * becauſe all have not ſug- _ | 
eceded. The firmof Liveſy & Co. muſt never be for- 
gotten, and as yet may be ranked firſt among mon- 
ſters of this kind; being equivocal in its generation, 
miſhapen at its birth, irregular in its aceretion, and 
premature and infectious in its Algen —8ce 
this retroſpeR, 
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de nipped and debaſed, by certain individuals, in 
view of making that profit in a few years, which 
ought to be a patrimony legally deſcending to 
after-ages ; as well as preventing it from rivalling 
moſt other profeſſions depending on the ex- 
ertions of genius, by bringing it entirely under 
marketable conſtraint: () let him likewife be told, 
it was undoubtedly in this light that the great 
Colbert would have viewed it (making allow- 
ance for local and temporary circumſtances) ſince 
he acted not as if he conſulted a few intereſted 
_ individuals, or as to throw immediate riches into 
the Treaſury, much leſs as if he wiſhed to ſorce 
unnaturally any art to its higheſt ſtate, for the 
pride of beholding it ſo himſelf, no matter how 
ſoon after his time it withered; no, that admi- 

rable 


| (7) Mere mechanical or mani al operations perhaps are 
proper to lay under fuch conſtraint ; thus the plain cloth 
as being a mere piece of labour may be under fuch regu- 
lations; but whon an excellent piece of fancy is exhibited, 
it ſurely ought not to come under marketable or meafure- 
able regulations, or at leaſ it ſhould be confidered as a 
22 article.—iſer the end ae 10 about cc;nbination. 
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- kingdom would applaud for its effect; and a ſug- 
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Table man was ſatisfied with the dawn of ſuch a 

proſpe&t ; he was content to plant the arts in 

ſuch a ſoil, that the roots might take firm hold, 
and the growth be natural, though it might re- + ol 
quire ages to bring the fruits to their higheſt 2 [ 
ſtate of cultivation ; or before individuals, the | ; | 
nation in general, or the world at large received. | | 
emolument of pleaſure from them. 


Being on this ſubject of improving the pro- 
feſhon treated of, it is intimated, that ſome ears 
ago, an artiſt of repute (Mr. Edwards, F.S.A.) % 
was employed in painting flowers, &c. as patterns 
for working furniture, &c. for the Queen; now 
here, looking forward in an efferveſcence of hope, 
for the exaltation of Callico - Printing, what 
would not a high price (ſuppoſe itis faid 30 or 40 
ſhillings per yard) enable an ingenious Printer 
to perform, by ufing a greater number of 
ſhades. of colours, more blended, or leſs abrupt 
in their gradations and tranſitions, with the pen- 
cilling applied to more advantage in attempting 
to imitate, on various materials, patterns ſo 
drawn and coloured ? it is ſurely to be inferred, 


he could do ſomething that the firſt Artiſt in the 


geſtion 
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geſtion is preſumed on, that Royalty only 
waits to know ſomething could be done for fur- 


| 
niture, ornaments, &c. to match theſe paintings; 1] 
. which being known and noticed, no one will diſ- 0 
d pute the influence ſuch notice would have on ; 
the ſubordinate degrees of rank and faſhion ; 0 
and then (ſtill indulging 4 deluſi ve hope) from a 
ſuch an operoſe mode of execution, elexated de- = 
gree of effect, and proportionate value of the 0 
performance, the Artiſt above - named, and others b 
2X of acknowledged capability, would have that cl 
Juſtice done to what he or they could produce, e\ 
not poſſible to be obtained by the preſent higheſt 
efforts! then would the uſual uncouth imitation 18 
: of nature, the reſtricted diſplay of fancy, the * 
A unmeaning appearance of what are even called ; 
good patterns, and that criterion of exceHency * 
by what will ſeit the market, he ſuperſeded by 5 
performances, that in effect, would be compa- * 
tible with nature, taſte, and propriety, and ac- of 
cordirigly would be judged by a ſtandard j uſt 8 
and immutable, totally diſtinct from that of the 5 
. market, or the caprice of the day | and then 
would commence an era in the | hiſtory of = 
Callico-printing, honourable and celebrious to 
ti 


the commencers, and ſuper-eminently- repyta- 
ble to every one concerned in the operation, or 
in the diſpoſal of. what may be performed! / 


. 
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Before the eloſing of this digreſſion, it may be 
mentioned that an eminent Printer (Arbuthnot) 
had a pattern cut for Queen Caroline, but though 
elaborate and well executed, it was in the com- 
mon ſtile of effect, with 3 reds, 3 purples, an 
outline, and ſo on, and produced by the uſual 
and uncertain courfe of proceſs; gut this the 
writer ,cannot help ſaying is what remains, not 
only to be rendered more certain in operation, 
but, to be exceeded in eſſeẽt; and muſt be ex- 
ceeded before Callico-printing can approach to 
even a very humble degree of perfection. 


But, notwithſtanding. what has been faid, it 
is too obvious, that the fettled economy of the 
market, which fays nothing beyond ſuch a 
price will ſell, is the moſt infurmountable ob- 
ſtruction to any conſiderable improvement in 
execution and effect, or even to equaling what. is 
done on the Continent ; for the moſt elaborate 
of our work, that, as the phraſe is, will pay, is 
only an approach towards the excelleney of our 
neighbours. (®) | 

| Another 


- - 
— 9 — ww r — — 


(20) It is knows ſuch work e the Con- 
tinent, that, according to the price of labour here, 


\ 
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Another impediment reſults from the common 
idea received ang many Printers, that ren- 
dering 


* — 


would require 12 or 15 ſhillings, or more per yard, 
to execute, ifit even could be done; but many Drapers 
look now more for proſit from bargains than from 
a regular cuſtom of giviag ſo much for printing, 
and advancing it on the buyer; and as this 1s an 
irregularity that muſt be removed, before an im- 
provement can take place, it would be beginning a 
n2w era in trade, and new modes of conducting it: 
and poflibly, notwithſtanding what is ſaid-note 51, 
fome Drapers, in their connections with /ome Prin- 
ters, would not wiſh work always to be ſo well 
done, as not to have occafion for a Damage-boak, 
See the laſt note but two to Putting-on. 


＋ is particularly in the article of penciiling that the 
ze Continential work excels ours (ſee Pencilling, Vol. V 
but why the cutting and printing ſhould, is not /o clear; 
ame late efforts, however, ſhew emulation is not wanting, . 
but to effe ft au equality; the tyranny of the market muſt 
be cruſhed in certain caſes, as above alluded to. 

The above is applicable to paper printing on the Con- 


tinent, (as before ſpoken of ) but what is imported not. 


being under a marketable c:ntroul, no more than Foreign. 


probibited Chints,, it can c:mmand a proper price, and 


is therefore in 1eque/t by the opulent. 


General Reflections, &&c, 
dering operations cheap, eaſy, and expeditious, are 
the only points proper to be deemed as aiming at 
improvements, from being of immediate pecuni- 
ary conſideration (9) beſides, it is a very difficult 
matter to get journeymen out of an old track. 


In 


inn 


— 


_— 
— 


— 


(9) This it is granted is ſo in this ſenſe,” but then 
the conſequence is lowering the price of the articles, 
which (as often particularly dwelt on) ftrikes 
at the very root, of that reſpectability which 
only can render Callico-printiig more worth 
the notice of. the opulent and faſhionable.® 
But according to the writer's idea of improve- 
ment, totally the reverſe of that mentioned above, 
the conſequences would be a greater demand for 
works of genius, an increaſe of mechanical and 
manual operation, and a more extenſi ve requeſt for 
utenſils, drugs, &c. with a ſuflicient inducement 
for men of ſcientific knowled e, to make proper 
experiments on articles not in common uſe, at leaſt 
in printing (ſee the notes at the end of the account 
of Colouring Drugs, and the end of the RetroſpeR) 
for thus it was, by calling forth the powers of Phi- 
loſophy and Genius, in conjunction with the know- 
ledge of the mere Practitioner, that the illuftrious 


— 


| Patron 

* This deftrufive principle, the writer is furry to ſay, 
ſeems to cruſh any further progreſs in that elegant improve- 
ment, copper · plate printing. See note 10 to the retreſpect᷑. 
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In another light, a great hindrance lays in the 
tukewarmneſs with which Government liſtens 
to propoſals of countenancing any art, unleſs 
they tend to an immediate increaſe of revenue, 
or at leaſt do not interrupt the channels of it. 


From theſe confiderations, enthuftaftic as the 


writer may be in his wiſhes ſor the exaltation of 


the profeſhon in which he has a concern, it is 
feared: that what has been advanced muſt remain 
an ideal proſpect little likely ever to be ſubſtan- 
tiated; or be conſidered as an airy excurſion, pro- 
ductive only of a deluſ ve hope, or an imaginary 
advantage; and as thoſe who are particularly 
cramped and injured. by piratical and debaſing 
practices, can do little more than complain, ſo 


in reſpect to improvement, whatever may be 


ſaid for bringing the uſual courſes of operation 
into more certainty. of effect, the buſineſs muſt 
nevertheleſs remain in this reſtrained and im- 
perfect ſtate ; which ſtrictly ſpeaking, is, that 


two 


"i 


2 — 


PY 
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Patron and aggrandizer of the arts, above ſpoken of, 
ſo advanced the art of dyeing, as to give France 
that pre-eminence in it. Fhich ſhe even retains te 
this day. , 


«Ss 
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two or. three can command a price to enable 
them to execute decent work (which is only ſo 
in a comparative view,) and the reſt fill the 
market as well as they are able; and thus, ſea- 
ſon after ſeaſon, Calico Printing retains the ſame 
complexion, only the features are now and then 
a little altered, and frequently diſtorted. 


However, according to the mode the writer 
affects of bringing what he advances to a 
point, * ſo here it may be ſaid that 


The improvement of any profeſſion depends 
on a knowledge of its principles, and *. mw 
cation of them to practice. 


Increaſing the reſpectability of any proflbn 
increaſes its intrinſic value. 


Under-working, under-ſelling, and pirates! 
practices, are, on the contrary, deſtructive, or 
ſubverſive of it; and this conſideration compri- 
zes, the uſual confequences of adopting cheap 
and expeditious modes of operation. | 


Turning now to the treatiſe itſelf, the writer 
is aware it may be faid by ſome, that what he has 
propoſed (and what he may offer) is unattainable 


"4 by 


— —— a — 


W See the ends of the firſt and ſecond volumes. 


General Reflections, ” 
by the generality. of thoſe to whom addreſſed : 


and even romantic in ſome caſes; or elſe that it does 
not give information ſuch as many expect, who 
think nothing but practical directions can or 
ought to be ſpoken of :---to the firſt remark 


- he can only ſay, he certainly attempts to go 


out of a beaten track; to the other, (as often 
repeated) it is as little in his inclination,as in 
his power, or perhaps any other perſons”, to ex- 
hibit ſuch directions; his intention being to 
purſue a middle courſe, offering the chief of what 
he ſays, not to amuſe novices, deceive the cre- 
dulous, or oppoſe the reaſonable, but as almoſt 
mere matter of reflection, to thoſe who are in a 
certain ſtate of practice; as well as earneſtly re- 
commending it to thoſe who may. be inclined 
to enter into the buſineſs, to conſider the nature 
of it; or if determined to enter, to be equally 
aware of the difficulty of conducting it.“ 
Whether what he advances under either 
idea, is equal to the intention or not, he will not 
uſe any thing like the infipid hacknied apology 
of leaving it to acandid Public to determine, 
but he will venture to fay, that as h bighe!t idea 
of the uſefulneſs of this work, is the probability 
of its rouſſng refletions on the principles of 
-Cullico 


— 


* See note 7 to copper work, 
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General Reflections, Wc. 
which otherwiſe might have 
tain dormant, his views muſt appear as tending 
ultimately to encreaſe it in beauty, taſte and ex- 
preſſion. This however, it is enforced, cannot 
be attained till a philoſophic ſpirit is rouſed and 
diffuſed among Callieo Printers in this country, 


( which if theſe humble efforts may any way 


aſſiſt, the writer will be amply conſoled for any 
treatment they may meet with) and as he thinks 
he could. point to two or three, whoſe latent 
powers only want rouſing, it is here diſtinctly 
intimated* that if modern philoſophy be called in 


to aid what is already known and performed (21) 
it will appear it does not only eftabliſh theory 
- r more directly applcable to practice, | 


| but 
Un — — 
ot, It being only catually 3 in this work. 
69 Sce Delaval an Colours. Berthollet on 
' Adib-Bergman on Indigo - but ſee W the 
annals of Chymiſtry, 4 
Mr. Delaval's doctrine is, that eolour is hand 


by light tranſmitted through tranſparent particles, 


from its reflection on a white ground or medium. 
In Berthollet's memoirs, are particulars reſpecting 


the dephlogiſticated marine acid, of wonderful effi- : 


cacy in ſolutions, Bleaching,clearing the ground after 
boiling off, a teſt of the fixity of colour, &c. &c. 
—Tt is however as yet little uſed in England, in fact, 
a Revenue concern, that formidable Remora, is 
againſt it. (See likewiſe Nicholſon's Elements.) 
Of the diſcoveries reſpecting air, much furely 
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Generel Reflection, Ec, 
dut to render practice itſelf more ſimple and ef. | 

, * keacious; and not only detects and removes im- 
purities and imperſections in articles that oppoſe 
the ſevereſt common teſts but analyzes, rectifies 
and applies them beyond conception or belief: 
In ſhort, it rivets ſpeculation with practice, and 


—_ the agreeable with the uſefſull. 
. | | heat ea ns 2d Its em 03. Tar 


r 1 . 
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> = (as obſerved in the article of Madderiny) might be 

— turned to advantage. Fixed aw having the pro- 

EDS perty of renovating certain vapid liquors, of keep- Al 

We: - ing meat fweet a long time, giving water a Pork EE: 

: _ hag appearance and a moſt tively taſte, as well 4s 

—_— 5 ſuperlauvely purifying it. (To. convivialifis i 

1 may not be ins scufable to add, that the beverage 

| of punch is mack improved by it.) The inference, 

| however, to the Callico-Printer is, that wateg any 

how purifie and joined with ſalts _ pure 

7 - (note 36 to maddering) muſt be inconteſtably_ad- 

vantageous in colour-making, as the water likeyiſc 

- muſt be in bringing up colour. And every Printer 

has by him, the principal ingredients, via, "Chalk 
and vitriol.“ : N d 0 dis 
„ An odd idea is adopted by ſome, that the 

| Indian faſt colours are raiſed by ſand-; ſome. add 
| the ſun ; of this, the writer has often enquired, 
| but what he has heard is too abſurd to repeat, In 
truth, the principles of Indian faſt colouring pro- 

ceſſes are like ours, for no other is. known; and as 0 

they have exiſted ſome thouſands of years (note 40 1 

to colour-making) ſo there is no appearance of * 

a their ever being otherwiſe. -:A deal 00-8 'vaguly | 

ſaid of all the colours being put in with pencils; But 54 

thĩs will be diſcuſſed in a hiſtory of Callico - Printing. " 


2 Jt has been mentioned honv needful a ftilwould be in 
4 colour-houſe, Chemiſts in | their proceſſes arg p tigu- Ja 
larly careful in this reſped and why net callice-pr inter 4 
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{921d 20 > ann E 3 | /3 ©? 
But while thus paying tribute to the exertious 


of philoſophy, may, the writer juſt glance at 


conſequences which philanthropby, however it 
may- admire thoſe exertions, cannot but deplore? 
namely, the depriving many of their (perbaps) 
only means of ſubſiſtence, and exciting them to 


adds of turbulence and dyſpera ĩon (32) and is, the 


_ tather mentioned, as. the preſent diſtuxbances in 
the Callico Prinz ing buſineſs are partly awing to 
boeh Hules. (23) Hence, at any FN order 


29: or beende ile mod: t WET l #244 to 


49 2 my Sir R hard Aterighe' "1s faid to live cleared 


bi o. or wr „oo Lauper annum by his Cotton Mime; 
baer IFC with the hundreds d turned over 
N a y the i in vention 


* the B. A wo; 1s sf publilked. on che ſubjett*s 
granting patents. 1 N 

ö What was it the ever to be execrated Firm of 
miſhedio do with machine 3 (note 11 to 
the Retroſpect.*):-. 5 win 781 ies 


(23) By Cy adrickt | e reg of 
| Paton for panting 7 "0 dos entioned 
bas cauſed à ferment among Pencillers: and "4 
mi ev mode of — above Ner- of, 

| 35 7 70S ' S390 9 $45 from 

15 Bey 1 PE TBE PIT N ol — cl 24 + 4 
Oe execrable attempt” 7 n e, BAY J 

vol _unpverfally Fnowon, <vas -to' df i certain inter 

in Surry (fee note 4 into their conveAion, nor @ month- 
before they failed! It was however treated deſetwved! 
with the higheſt diſdain, — Lay and amm offered t 
ſame perfon oo per annum'to da Fir them juſt before 
their failure : Must 'this folly or any . W. r — 
See note 50 to colour - ma ling. 
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to compenſate, in ſome meaſure, for ſuch partial 
mjury, by inſtituting ſomething generally ad- 
vantageous (as often enforced)the improvement of 
effect, and procuring new and more reſpectable 
channels for diſpoſal, in all n caſes, 2 
be always kept in view. ' 

May it likewiſe be obſerved, though deck 
on elſewhere, that, as ely P men in 
_ extenſive buſineſſes, are more alive to immediate 
« Lofs and Gain, (like Miniſters to certain 
ſources of Revenue) than to diſtant advantages, 
which require deviations from eſtabliſhed modes 
of practice or ſupplies, the greateſt diſcovcrie: 
fometimes: produce only a trankcat. blaze, and 
are, alas} conſigned to oblivion, wnlefs'accom- 
.modated in ſome degree to what is already in 


ris. In 1 as the mara practitioner 
x as pt! ft 15 ey Cannot 
| — 3 —— 


| Den: he Lied — manning, &c. unne 
2 have ſome effect on Fielamen. See fGimilar 
wat bis where ſpeaking * chemick printing in 
of colaur-making 
Oft the diſturbances above alluded to, (allowing 
the above cauſe as ſome'execnuation of them) it is 
zuit ſaid here, (ſee note 10 to the Retroſpect) 
while funds. are the. diſtinction of 
fair and foul ſhops retained ; while different Maſ- 
ters have different intereſts, and ſome actually be- 
nefit by the divitons,. it is impoſſible to conceive 
any end but a ſelf-deſtructive one, or until the 
members clearly ſee the evil conſequences, as above 
referred to, or at leaſt hinted at, or when it is 
taken up by the Wann in un . * the 
re venue. 
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underſtand the language of theory, till 
by gradual information his doubts and prejudices 
are revnioved, it is an overſight f in ſcientific wri- 
ters (with trepidation it is fad) to Publiſh" re- 
ſexrches only as theoretical; greater, if announced 

applicable to practice with no practical matter 

incorporated with them; but greateſt of all, 
openly to avow a total ignorance of the practice 
of what they are offered to improve; as that at 
once precludes further notice from the merely 
practical man, who looks for practical informa- 
tion. (24) But, notwithſtanding thefe and all 
other impediments, and ſurely it is but fair to ſtate 
themz, if a proper emulative ſpirit be but once 
raiſed „the writer Gill hopes, deluſive as he may 
repreſem his hopes, he ſhall ſee London Callico- 
Printers“ names in the liſt of the Royal Society, 
as well, (with ſome lictle reproach to London 
Printers! be it ſaid) at there are two or three 
country ones in that of the Mancheſter Philo- 
ſophical Society. That be ſhall” fee practice 
* jphilofophical principles; and con- 
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fequently 

| EK OM 18 1 
F (4) As for Inftance, win not a a practical 
: Dyer rather turn to the tranſlation of Hellot by 
e Haigh, a profeſſed dyer, than to a late excellent 
> one where the tranſlator ayows his ignorance even 
| of common technicals ?— See likewiſe Dr. Eaſon's 


paper on bleaching. Vol. II. Mancheſter Phil. 
Tranſ. F 
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as rendered more certain and of * 
effect. That he ſhall. ſee. this. combinatiy,.. of 
Theory and Practice patronized by.a Premier, and 
viyiſied by Royalty ;(25), and that then he ſhall 
ſee England, as ſhe. excels. all other nations in 
arms and commerce, Ukeyiſe. among other 
arts, all other nations iu ο§²⸗ teen 
The Aar or ce PAS Net 
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"(2 5) 6 $ premium coming, from a, Royal faves, 
and adequate to the expence of che attempt, would. 
go much further towards improvement chan the , 
premium for patterns. For one excellency ere, 
is adapting them the beſt to the preſent reſtrained 
mode! of execution; but as "this would much im- 
prove that mode, drawings weld hot be under the 
reſtraint they no are.—( Seb the end of nötd g to 
the retroſpect) and then Engſiſh Artiſts; ini their 
n find inducement to emulate French 
es... Jn. fact, reſtrain in this firſt ſtage preghuides 
— 2 ig the ſucceeding ones. | (See notes 3 
and 20 to this ſection) and until it be remedied, 
Engliſh Callico-printing will ever be behind that 
on the Continent, eſpecially what is nou (1791) 


attempting at 1] wn Verieilles i in France. 
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